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MARY BOLAND, as Miss Heseltine, and JOHN DREW, as Robin Worthington, in “A Single Man.” 
Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 
ee ‘Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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THAIS LAWTON, as Louise Parker, and JOHN DREW, as Robin Worthington, in “A Single Man.” 
Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 
See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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LOUISE DREW, as Isabeila Worthington; IVAN SIMPSON, as Henry Worthington; THAIS LAWTON, as Louise Parker; JOHN DREW, 
as Robin Worthington; and MARY BOLAND as Miss Heseltine, in “A Single Man.” Photograph by White, New York. Coppright, 1911, 
by Charles Frohman. See “‘Little Stories of tne New Plays’’ in this issue. 
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THAIS LAWTON, as Louise Parker, and JOHN DREW, as Robin Worthington, in ‘‘A Single Man.” 
Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 


Photograph by White, New York. 
See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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LOUISE DREW, as Isabella Worthington; IVAN SIMPSON 


as Robin Worthington; and MARY BOLAND as Miss Heseltine, in “‘A Single Man. Photograph by White, New York. 
by Charles Frohman. See ‘“‘Little Stories of tne New Plays" in this issue. 
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and their actors nite: PAMELA GAYTHORNE, as Gerty Robbins: ARTHUR BYRON, as John Robbins; FRED 
TIDEN, as Harry “—— and ALICE JOHN, as Alice Miller. Photograph by White, New York. 
“Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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Photograph by White, New York. See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays’ 
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WILLETTE KERSHAW, as Nondas ities pees FRANK McINTYRE, as Henry Disney, in ‘‘Snobs.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See ‘“‘Little Stories of the New Plays" in this issue. ~~ 
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FRANK McINTYRE, as Henry Disney, in “‘Snobs."" Photograph by White, New York, 
See “Little Stories of the Néw’Plays” in this issue. 
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RUTH SHEPLEY, as Mollie Creedon, and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, as Robert Edgar Willoughby Pitt, in 
“ Gentleman of Leisure.” Photograph by White, New York. See‘ ‘Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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ELMER BOOTH, as “‘Spike’ Mullins, and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, as Pitt 
Photograph by White, w York. See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays” 
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RUTH SHEPLEY, as Mollie Creedon, and GEORGE FAWCETT, as Phillip Creedon, in “A lisa 
of Leisure.” Photozraph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, as Robert Edgar Willoughby Pitt; GEORGE FAWCETT, as Phillip Creedon, and RUTH SHEPLEY, as 
Mollie Creedon, in ‘“‘A Gentleman of Leisure.” Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays’ in this issue. 
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MAC MACOMBER, as Jack; HENRIETTA ROSMAN. as Jess Lorraine, and AILEEN MORRISON, 
orothy, in “The Real Thing... Notegraph, by White, New York. 
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EDGAR SELWYN, as the Arab, and E) 
Fhotograph by White, New York. See ‘Little Stories of the New Plays’ in this issue. 
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EDNA BAKER, as Mary Hilbert, and ETHEL von WALDRON, as Myrza, in ““The Arabsom« 
Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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new play, he Arab.” MR. SELWYN in center, as the Arab. Photograph by White, New York. 
See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays” in this issue. 
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DONALD BRIAN, as the Marquis, and 


JULIA SANDERSON, as Lolotte, in “The Siren.” 
ieee * White, New York, Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 


ee ‘Little Stories of the New Plays’’ in this issue. 
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BOTHWELL BROWNE, as the Fencing Girl, in 


“‘Miss Jack."’ Photograph by White, New York. 
See ‘Little Stéries of the-N - i 
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A MODERN MORALITY PLAY 
By WALTER BROWNE 
Novelized, with the permission of 
MRS. BROWNE and HENRY W. SAVAGE 
By MORTIMER HERRICK 


HROUGH the long French win- 
dows, the first yellow rays of the 
early morning sun crept into 
Everywoman’s sitting-room, glanced 
faintly from the long cheval mirror 
boldly conspicuous in one corner and 
vainly struggled to illumine the dead 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 


ashes of yesterday that lay in the cold, 
lonely hearth. The room was fresh and 
bright and cool, an inviting nook lying 
beside the bright-colored garden that 
stretched alongside. 

Deserted, and in the quiet of death 
lay that still retreat, for Nobody stood 
All rights reserved. 
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there, resting his chin on his hand with 
a meditative mien. A monkish fellow 
was this Nobody; he cared naught for 
fashion; his spare frame was wrapped 
in a dark brown robe girdled with 
a rope; over his shoulders hung a cowl. 
As for looks, Nobody was as handsome 
as he thought himself, and on the 
world’s stage Nobody was a better 
actor than he was willing to admit. 
“Good friends!” he began, as a long 
procession of idle passers-by paused to 
listen to his voice. “—And I have many 
such who treat me well and love me 
much—” he warned with a sly smile. 
“I’m Nobody—who reads a woman’s 
fate aright! Whatever may be here por- 
trayed—remember,” he begged. “But a 
simple girl was Everywoman in her 
early youth. If haply she be led astray, 
*tis she who must suffer. Nobody will 
know the bitter truth! I ask your pa- 


tience; let Nobody sway your judg- - 


ment, for Nobody knows what is just. 
And if it please you, just the same I 
promise you that Nobody will care!” 

And so with this warning, the fellow 
proceeded to unfold for the grinning 
idlers along the way, the secret, sacred 
pilgrimage of Everywoman in quest of 
Love. He lifted the veil that concealed 
her inner thoughts, that they might 
glance within. The sun had risen fully 
and had shot a bold pathway across 
Everywoman’s floor. Suddenly, outside 
in the garden, one could hear the faint 
strains of lovely music like the harmony 
of the seven spheres and it awakened 
the throats of a hundred birds. Then 
three pretty young girls tripped in, 
linked together with garlands of roses, 
and they danced down the sunlit path 
of Everywoman’s home. They were 
Youth and Beauty and Modesty, in the 
full flush of early morning joy, and No- 
body shrank, hiding his eyes to shut 
out the loveliness of that sweet sight. 
The young girls sang: 


Three little foolish fairies see, 

Beauty, Youth and Modesty; 

Though but her humble servants we, 
Everywoman heeds us. 

Soon as she rises from her rest, 

Each of us a welcome guest, 

We are the friends whom she loves 

best! 

Everywoman needs us. 
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Nobody turned to face them and 
commanded silence. True, Everywoman 
needed them. True, their presence made 
her home joyous, even though he, No- 
body, nightly intruded upon its privacy. 
Yet they had missions more deep than 
merely to dance attendance on their 
lady! 

“Youth,” he demanded, scornful of 
her playfulness, “what bringest thou?” 

“TI bring to Everywoman happiness!” 
She laughed in a kind of ecstasy. 

Happiness! Bah! The fellow sneered 
indignantly. She brought folly, well he 
knew, and so she should be garbed in 
cap and bells. Then curiously he turned 
to Beauty, smiling there, and demanded 
to know what she imagined she brought. 

“I bring her admiration, homage, 
joy!” the maid cried saucily. Again the 
fellow sneered. For well he knew she 
brought little else but envy and hatred. 
Then finally to shy, shrinking Modesty 
he turned, still on investigation bent. 
But Modesty shrank still more and 
whispered in a low voice that she knew 
not her mission. She only knew that 
Youth and Beauty were her comrades 
and that she must follow them every- 
where. 

“Cling close to their skirts, or they 
may give thee the slip,” the fellow 
jeered. “Have a care. Trust Nobody!” 

Just then they heard the light laugh- 
ter of Everywoman herself. She was 
astir in her chamber above. Nobody 
stood listening as her three handmaid- 
ens with clasped hands awaited her 
coming. Were the fellow anyone but 
Nobody, the music of her laughter 
would have thrilled his soul! Then she 
came, her face radiant, trailing her long, 
white, flowing robe down the stair- 
case, her eyes still fixed on the shadowy 
figures of some vanishing dream. She 
bade the dreamland shapes be gone! She 
had thought herself a flower, and then 
anon she had dreaméd she was a Star 
to whom men bowed in worship. Then 
again, she had dreamed she was a queen, 
but the dawn had a braver story to 
tell. For behold, a woman trod the 
steps! And to be a woman meant to be 
flower, star, queen and more besides. 

Her companions courtesied low as 
Everywoman approached. Her greeting 
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was joyous, especially to Youth, whom 
she had first met at her mother’s knee. 
She took Youth’s hand tenderly. She 
must cherish her, for did not the world 
say that Everywoman stole this self- 
same Youth from her own mother? 
Thien she wound her arm about laughing 
Youth and drew Beauty close to her. 
Then she bade Modesty come to her. 
Shyly as ever, the maid approached with 
hanging head. 

_“Thou’rt welcome,” Everywoman 
said kindly, “though perchance thou 
camest to me somewhat later than thy 
companions. When wert thou born, 
sweet Modesty?” 

“When or whence I came, I cannot 
tell. Nobody knows,” replied the maid. 

“Nobody?” echoed Everywoman as 
she turned to behold the monkish figure 
slinking silently in a corner. “That fel- 
low here again! See how he turns away 
as if to hide us from his sight! I hate 
Nobody!” she stormed. Then drawing 
the three maids close to her, she softly 
whispered a secret. “Nobody is in love 
with me,” she told them as she glanced 
again toward him to catch his fixed, 
steady stare. 

Beauty was shocked and she thought 
such a contingency truly terrible. 

“Just think! If Nobody should marry 
thee!” moaned Youth, sympathetically. 

“T vow that would be much against 
my will,’ Everywoman admitted can- 
didly. “In truth, methinks that while I 
have you, my Youth and Beauty,” she 
added, winding an arm lovingly about 
each one, “I surely may escape a fate 
so horrible. Still, I am miserable when 
Nobody is nigh.” 

Youth and Beauty, too, were likewise 
miserable when Nobody was nigh. Only 
Modesty alone felt safe with him. Yet 
when Nobody was nigh, what need had 
Everywoman of Modesty? 

“Then, prithee bid him go hence!” 
the shy maid cried. 

“I will!” returned Everywoman 
bravely. “This, sir, is Everywoman’s 
home, which Nobody dares to enter un- 
invited!” she cried, facing the intruder, 
and pointing to the windows. “Begone!” 

Nobody turned from his corner and 
with a majestic swing, his face glower- 
ing with a tragic look, he strode to the 


center of the room. With frightened 
screams the three little maids scattered, 
to huddle together finally in a far-off 
corner. 

“There shall come a time when thou, 
deserted by Youth, forsaken by Beauty, 
and with Modesty forgotten, shalt know 
that Nobody is thy friend!” he thuns 
dered, towering above her heroically. 
“There shall surely come a time when, 
worn and weary with worldly cares, 
thou shalt love Nobody! To thee a time 
shall come when at thy cry for help, for 
comfort, Nobody shall come—when 
thine aching head shall lie on this 
breast, when Nobody-shall brush thy 
tears away!” 

Shuddering, horrified, Everywoman 
turned from him and this prophet of 
evil strode toward Youth, facing her, 
as she shrank back in a corner. It was 
her kisses, he declared, that would lose 
their fragrance. Time would put a blight 
upon the buoyancy of her limbs. And 
then he faced Beauty with rising indig- 
nation. Presumptuous one—this Beauty! 
Her cheeks would fade even before the 
rose leaves fell. To Modesty he turned 
almost pityingly. Poor Modesty! As- 
sassins everywhere lay in wait for her. 
Then he turned, and with the same ma- 
jestic stride walked to the door. 

“Remember,” he added as he paused 
at the threshold to glance back at the 
frightened trio, “Nobody hath warned 
ye. Nobody hath spoken. Be sure, ’tis 
true!” And with that he vanished into 
the garden. 

“An arrant knave—that man!” 
Everywoman muttered with rising emo- 
tion. “His threats—absurd! Methinks I 
should have used a woman’s weapons 
on his sneering face, but that thou, my 
Modesty, didst hold me back!” She 
paced the floor with clenched hands. 

“My kisses grow less fragrant! Stuff 
and nonsense!” laughed light-hearted, 
incredulous and jeering Youth as she 
danced before Everywoman’s eyes. 

“My cheeks fade!’ laughed Beauty 
with gay banter. “Why, I positively 
blush to-think of it!” 

“And treacherous death for me,” 
whispered Modesty in a still, small 
voice, her lips white with fear. “How 
to escape it?” 
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“Fie, Miss Modesty!” laughed Every- 
woman, contemptuous of her foolish 
fear: She hastened to her spinning- 
wheel and seating herself before it, she 
pulled the thread between her fingers 
and with one swift, sure movement, set 
the wheel whirling. 

Modesty was deeply wounded and 
chagrined. She hid her face on Beauty’s 
breast—ashamed ! 

“Methinks thou shouldst wear ar- 
mor, Modesty, beneath thy gown— 
which with its frills and furbelows little 
betokens thy nature,” Everywoman ad- 
vised as a possible safeguard against 
death. “Why, thou art dressed as gaily 
as thy gladsome companions.” 

“Nay, Everywoman, methinks thou 
chidest our sister Modesty unjustly,” 
Beauty rebuked her. “Why should she 
mope? In sackcloth go, or wear a coat 
of mail?” 

“Beauty is right,’ cried Youth 
firmly. “True Modesty, armed in purity 
need not be prim and prudish.” Then 
she stepped beside her comrade and 
laid a gentle hand on her shoulder: 
“And thou, sweet Everywoman,” she 
added, “if thou wouldst happy be, let 
gay Youth lead thee. There is thy mir- 
ror; prithee, gaze in that,”’—pointing 
to the long cheval glass. Everywoman 
rose to her feet and stood with eager 
eyes fixed upon the distant mirror. 

“Nay, Everywoman,” cried Modesty, 
flinging herself upon her to intercept 
her, “Modesty bids thee shun thy mir- 
ror as thou wouldst a plague.” 

“A plague?” she demanded, drawing 
back amazed. “I’d have thee know I 
have no fear to gaze upon myself.” 
Then bidding Youth and Beauty join 
her, she led them to her mirror. For 
while Everywoman had such sweet com- 
panions, she knew that her mirror was 
her best and bravest friend. So there 
they stood, posing and posturing before 
their own reflections, when Everywom- 
an bade them behold the grace of her 
form, and the glow of her face. 

“*Twould waken envy in an angel!” 
Youth assured her. 

“Then my hair?” begged Everywom- 
an eagerly. 

“Like threads of burnished gold,” 
cried Beauty in an ecstasy. 
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“How likest thou my eyes?” de- 
manded Everywoman. 

“Twin lakes of loveliness!” whis- 
pered enraptured Youth. 

“Fie, Youth!” laughed Everywoman, 
aglow with delight as she still stood 
and gazed. Steadily she looked into the 
brilliant eyes that looked back at her, 
when lo! a marvelous thing happened. 
Slowly the surface of the mirror melted 
away, vanishing like mist. 

“What marvel’s this?” cried Every- 
woman, affrighted. She stood away, 
spell-bound, while Youth and Beauty 
clung to her skirts, their faces gone 
white. For within the frame of the 
mirror where once they had beheld 
themselves, there now stood the dash- 
ing figure of a young courtier, gaily 
dressed in satin and velvet, who bowed 
low, sweeping the ground with the 
plumes of his hat. It was a stranger 
who stood there, and he had come to 
pay his respects for the first time. Mod- 
esty seized a shawl and wrapped it over 
her bosom. Then Everywoman stepped 
toward him and begged him to speak. 


CHAPTER II 


“Who art thou?’ demanded Every- 
woman. 

“My name is Flattery,” the lad said 
in smooth, persuasive tones. 

“What wouldst with me?” she went 
on. “And why my mirror, rather than 
any other, has thou been bold to haunt?” 

“Ask Youth and Beauty,” Flattery 
advised her. But Youth and Beauty both 
repudiated him as no acquaintance of 
theirs. “I come as Herald of King Love 
the First,” he went on with assurance, 
“mighty monarch whose power is more 
potent than that of earthly rulers,” 

And he continued to explain that 
King Love had commanded him to ap- 
pear to Everywoman, and to tell her that 
his Majesty longed to see her appear 
within his own bright domain, there 
to mount his throne as Queen for ever- 
more. Though far off, King Love long- 
ingly. awaited her. He would have her 
sit beside him on his gilded dais, and 
dwell with him, a crown of bliss upon 
her head. Everywoman looked at the 
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persuasive, eager lad, with widely star- 
ing eyes, half incredulous, half yield- 
ing already to the wonderful accents of 
this strange, new voice, 

“Oh, Everywoman, go out into the 
world and seek him,” he cried appeal- 
ingly. “Seek thy King. Seek every- 
where, for everywhere his throne is 
raised. Great is his Kingdom—but be- 
ware! Love’s ways are strange. He tray- 
els—incognito!”’ With that, his voice 
died down and then the vision seemed 
to grow dim. “And now,” he concluded, 
“farewell! Thy mirror tells thee truly, 
Love awaits Everywoman. Seek him! 
Fare thee well.” The figure of the 
courtly lad vanished while the surface 
of the mirror again assumed its former 
state, again reflecting the images of the 
four startled young women who stood 
in wonder over the miracle. 

Everywoman herself heaved a great 
sigh of rapture. Love awaited her! 
And pointing to the mirror, she begged 
them look and tell her if she were not 
as beautiful as the reflection they saw 
there. The mirror could not lie, even 
though Flattery had fled. And Love was 
ready to make her a queen! And was it 
right to keep His Majesty waiting? No, 
she would obey his Herald and go seek 
him, 

Again Modesty interrupted, warning 
her not to heed the wiles of Flattery, 
for everyone knew that the lad was 
false—a mere tool of the tempter! But 
Everywoman commanded her to stop 
her prating. For what could Modesty 
know of Love? And Everywoman 
meant indeed to go. Modesty might 
linger behind, afraid of the quest, but 
Youth and Beauty would ever be Every- 
woman’s companions, 

“Oh! Mistress mine,” sobbed Mod- 
esty, sinking on her knees, “this is the 
first time thou hast turned from me.” 

“For a moment I had forgotten how 
faithful and how sweet hath been thy 
’ friendship,” whispered Everywoman, 
bending over her companion and ten- 
derly kissing her. “Cheer up, for thou 
shalt surely share my pilgrimage. But 
Everywoman must obey when Love 
commands,” 

Youth and Beauty danced with glee 
over the delight of such a pilgrimage. 
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But whither would they go to find this 
mighty monarch? It occurred to Youth 
that Love was most readily found in 
the playhouses of the great cities. Mod- 
esty for the first time grew boldly in- 
dignant. Yet Youth persisted. For had 
she not heard that Love was actually 
made by play actors—made from noth- 
ing at all—conjured up, so to speak, as 
magicians summon mighty spirits, with 
a few wondrous words, 

Everywoman stood spell-bound, her 
face alight with a wonderful vision of 
the future. It seemed to spread out in 
iridescent colors before her mental 
gaze. Could it be true! And how could 
sweet Youth know these marvelous 
things ! 

“Trust Youth to let no whisper of 
Love escape her,” laughed Beauty 
banteringly. 

“But is that Love, the King?” de- 
manded Everywoman incredulously. 

“No, Everywoman,” Modesty plead- 
ed, “knowest thou not that there are 
many pretenders to his throne?” 

Everywoman knew that there were 
many pretenders anxious to share it 
with him, and it was those whom Love 
favored least that slandered him. She 
remembered sitting in the garden one 
evening absorbed in a volume of fairy- 
lore called “The Kingdom of Love,” en- 
tranced by the thrilling tales it enfolded, 
when as she read and idly kicked peb- 
bles into the moss-grown well near by, a 
witch had appeared. A witch! Awed 
they stared at-her, eager for further de- 
tails. 

“She must have been a witch, for 
she hobbled on crutches, and said un- 
canny things,” Everywoman related. “I 
am Everywoman’s neglected neighbor,” - 
she had said. “My name is Truth!” : 

Modesty nodded her head knowingly. 
Truth did live in a well and Every- 
woman’s wanton pebbles had angered 
her, that she knew. 

“She angered me,” Everywoman pro- 
tested.. “She dared to scoff at ‘Love’s 
Kingdom,’ dared to say that maidens’ 
hearts were ofttimes wrecked, seeking 
its treacherous shores.” 

“They say that Truth is a famous 
fortune-teller,” ventured Modesty. 

“Yes,” Everywoman assured her, “I 
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have heard one hath but to peer into 
the depths of her well to see all man- 
ner of strange things. Come, let us con- 
sult with Truth.” 

But Youth shook her lovely head 
sadly. It was much too late. As she and 
Beauty had crossed the garden, they 
had heard Truth complain that her well 
was dry. Beauty had heard her cry that 
she had no home, that Truth had be- 
come—an outcast! 

Then Everywoman laughed merri- 
ly. She had a secret to impart and draw- 
ing her friends close to her, she whis- 
pered the shocking, the thrilling news 
that Truth had taken up her abode with 
—Nobody! Modesty was abashed and 
horrified and again she pleaded with 
Everywoman to abandon this mad pil- 
grimage in search of Love. It was more 
maidenly and befitting that she should 
wait his coming. If King he really were, 
and he longed to make her his Queen, 
he could not fail to find her. 

Again Everywoman commanded si- 
lence. She loved poor little Modesty, 
and if she were to be mated to a king, 
Everywoman had begun to doubt 
whether she had need of her. Youth 
alone would be her guide and to the 
city she was determined to go. 

“Thou wilt forsake thy Modesty?” 
the maid begged, on the verge of tears. 

“Heaven forbid—nay !” Everywoman 
cried, going to Modesty and lifting her 
in her arms. “Thou shalt come, too, if 
thou art not afraid. We will seek within 
the playhouses. There Youth and 
Beauty will surely be welcome and we 
will try to smuggle thee in with us. 
With such companions, Everywoman 
cannot fail to find King Love the First. 
‘Come, let us away!” Everywoman 
wound her arms about her companions 
and led them toward the door. Before 
them loomed the great, broad highway. 
With gay, exuberant spirits they were 
going forth in search of the wonderful 
kingdom wherein Everywoman’s heart 
would some day reign, when suddenly 
the gaunt, repellent, towering figure of 
Nobody barred the way. He stood on 
the threshold and lifting his hands 
high above his head, he cried out: 

“Pause, Everywoman! Thou art rush- 
ing to thy fate. I alone can save thee!” 
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“Thou hast no power,” she rebuked, 
shrinking from him. “Thou art N obody. 
Let me pass.” 

He continued to plead and then 
turned and called out in a voice trem- 
bling with agitation: “Truth! Oh, 
Truth, come hither !”’ 

At once, as if by magic, Dame Truth 
appeared hobbling i in through a window, 
leaning heavily upon her crutches. Her 
face was old, seamed, ugly, her eyes 

a-glint with a crafty look. She looked, 

indeed, the witch they proclaimed her 
and in her right hand she brandished 
a whip that spread out its nine lashes 
hideously. 

“Speak, Truth !” commanded Nobody, 
as the witch paused at the sight of 
him, 

“Everywoman,” the hag began in a 
menacingly way, “thou hast listened to 
Flattery. Nobody can save thee! Listen 
to Truth!” 

“Art thou, indeed, Truth?” Every- 
woman laughed, gazing with a super- 
cilious look at the wretched rags that 
hung from her lean frame. “I did not 
know thou wert so old and ugly. On 
crutches, too! Comes Truth with a nine- 
lashed whip: ?” She flashed hotly. “What 
wouldst thou? Scourge me?” 

The hag shook her head pityingly. 
The lash of Truth was for self-inflicted 
torture only. And even her crutch would 
be an unnecessary incumbrance, if only 
Youth and Beauty would uphold her! 
The maidens turned away from her 
with sneering, backward glances. 

“Listen !” the witch persisted. “Every- 
woman ‘longs for Love. Love is born of 
Truth. I have a son—” 

“A son, thou!”” Everywoman cried in 
undisguised amazement and more than 
a little disgust. “Is he a dwarf, then?” 
she sneeted. “Misshapen! . Crippled! 
The gnarled and crazy offspring of a 
witch? Love is a king, god-like in his 
manly perfection. Begone! When I have 
need of thee, I’ll come to thee.” She 
pointing imperiously to the door. 

The hag maintained her ground. For 
Everywoman, she knew, would come to 
her at last and come alone. She might 
flout Truth now, but the hag bade her 
beware the time when she would seek 
Flattery in her mirror and find only— 
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Truth! Flattery had already cajoled 
her, fooled her! It was his way, his 
whim to play upon Everywoman’s lack 
of wisdom. 

“Turn to thy mirror once more!” 
the witch ordered as she tapped the 
frame with her crutch. “See! Flattery 
again smileth on thee.” 

Everywoman turned slowly and again 
her own reflection in the mirror slowly 
melted while the courtly lad Flattery 
again stood there, smiling, beckoning to 
her. 

“Seek thy king,” he whispered se- 
ductively. 

“Look at me!” commanded Truth. 
“Thou canst not see me now.” 

“?Tis true!” Everywoman cried, for 
in the place where the hag had stood 
was only empty space, and out of that 
empty space her thin, harsh voice still 
emanated. “How strange!” Everywom- 
an gasped, aghast at the miracle. 

“Not strange, inevitable!” Truth told 
her. “When Flattery appeareth to 
Everywoman, to her is Truth invisi- 
ble.” 

The woman hesitated, her eyes fixed 
upon the gracious figure of the gallant 
lad, while the unseen speaker continued 
her boasting—Truth was strong, pa- 
tient, enduring, merciful; her time had 
not yet come; Truth was the only com- 
fort of the world-weary! Thus the thin 
voice went on as it seemed to grow 
thinner and thinner and to be far off, 
even beyond the windows of Every- 
woman’ s home. 

“Everywoman—wilt come ” the fad- 
ing voice begged faintly. 

“T hear thy voice, but I see thee not,” 
Everywoman protested, her eyes still 
upon Flattery. 

“Youth, Beauty—who will follow 
Truth?” came the low, pleading voice 
from the depths of the garden. 

“T will,” cried Modesty, choking with 
emotion as she turned to run out and 
fling herself at the edge of the witch’s 
well. 

“Truth is a witch!” shrieked Beauty 
suddenly, seizing Modesty in her arms 
and detaining her. 

“Who loves Truth better than Flat- 
tery?” came the last, faint accents of 
the dying voice. 
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“Nobody!” sardonically cried the 
monkish fellow who stood on guard in 
his corner. Then he took to his heels 
and followed the vanishing voice of 
Truth into the recesses of the garden. 

Again Everywoman laughed and 
tossed her head. Why should she heed 
the croaking of a witch? Was not Flat- 
tery shapely and fascinating? What, 
then, would the King whom he served 
be like? God-like, in truth, to look upon! 

“King Love the First awaits thee,” 
whispered Flattery again. 

He had conquered. There was no need 
for further pleading. Everywoman was 
resolved. She sent Youth to lay out 
her daintiest gown, her most becoming 
hat. She sent Beauty to prepare the 
tricks of her toilet. Modesty, she sent 
to rob the garden of just one little 
flower for her hair, when lo! Truth 
again appeared at the window. Beside 
her, walked her son Love—a sturdy, 
noble yeoman. Both were invisible to 
Everywoman’s eyes. 

“Behold, my son—thou seest Every- 
woman,” the witch said in a low voice 
filled with pain. 

“How fair she is—how beautiful be- 
yond compare!” the youth cried in an 
attitude of worship and adoration. 
“Mother, as thou art all-powerful Truth, 
lift the veil that makes me invisible to 
her. Let her know that I am Love and 
that my kingdom, larger far than all 
the worlds that float through space, is 
in these arms. Let me clasp Every- 
woman to my heart!” 

“My son,” Truth returned, “unto 
Everywoman Love cannot reveal him- 
self. She and she alone must find 
Love.” 

Eagerly he pleaded to know if ever 
he could hope to count her his own, 
but Truth only bade him be patient. 
Then Everywoman spoke and he lis- 
tened longingly, though she stretched 
her arms to Flattery alone. 

“Wilt thou lead my soul enrap- 
tured,” she cried. “Lead me to the place 
where- Love is found? Where is his 
stronghold? Stands his palace on en- 
chanted ground? By what token shall 
I recognize him? Does he await me with 
outstretched arms? See,” she pleaded 
as she knelt before the courtier with 
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head bowed in an attitude of prayer. 
“IT humbly bow my head before thee. 
Lead Everywoman rightly, I implore 
thee; lead her to Love—to Love the 
First, her King!” 

“Love, my son—see!” the witch ex- 
horted, pointing to the figure of Every- 
woman prostrate before the courtly lad. 
“At Flattery’s feet she kneels. Thou 
art too late!” she whispered sadly. 
“Everywoman, who yields to Flattery, 
is lost to thee—true Love!” And with 
that, Truth and her noble son quickly 
vanished. 


CHAPTER III 


Nobody kept his promise to lift the 
veil for the idle passers-by, and he led 
the crowd to the stage of a great city 
theatre. For a mément he paused in 
the center and glanced about the bare, 
dusty boards. Where was the glamour 
of yester-eve? He grinned with strange 
satisfaction as he waved his arms and 
bade the curious ones take a peep be- 
hind the scenes. Tawdry scenery and 
all the worthless rubbish of the prop- 
erty man’s scheme of life lay in a cha- 
otic heap. A great, artificial rock stood 
close to the center, marooned there in 
anticipation of the coming rehearsal. 
At the side, under the iron balcony 
which led to numerous dressing-rooms 
above, Bluff, the manager of the show, 
sat writing laboriously at a small table. 
Nobody smiled his strange, knowing 
smile as he glanced quietly at the huge 
bulk of the over-fed king of the trade. 

“This is rehearsal time,” whispered 
Nobody behind a cautious palm. “The 
actors, they are now themselves, and 
not the parts they play,” he sagely ad- 
vised. “Their masks are off, their faces 
free from make-up. Often the sinner 
acts ‘the saint. I pray you, judge be- 
tween them. Mark them well! If you 
should fail—why—Nobody will tell!” 
And he strode out quickly, chuckling 
with low laughter. 

Stuff, the partner of Bluff, bustled on 
the boards, puffing wheezily, his bloated 
face flaming in a crimson hue; with out- 
stretched arms he gave Bluff greeting. 
They shook hands eagerly, the counte- 
nance of each wreathed in smiles. It had 


not rained at night for a month; busi- 
ness had steadily been good; their cof- 
fers were overflowing, their success as- 
sured. Therefore they concluded to cut 
down expenses. 

“Thou hast rare managerial instinct, 
untrammeled by art!” Bluff assured his 
partner solemnly. “But where to begin ?” 

“We have engaged a jade for leading 


parts at too high a price,” ventured 


Stuff. “Everywoman is costly.” 

But Everywoman was a star, or 
thought she was. She had risen to some 
eminence with the aid of Bluff, but even 
he admitted that it was to a certain 
scribe named Puff she owed her rapid 
rise. The fellow had made more stars 
than there were in the heavens! And 
so they agreed it was scarcely safe to 
meddle with Everywoman. 

“What about Ambition?” suggested 
Stuff craftily. 

A clever actress, ventured Bluff. But 
much too earnest to be popular, quickly 
rejoined his partner. The pleasure-lov- 
ing public scorned her. She had grown 
thin and poverty-stricken in her devo- 


tion to art. She drew no patronage and. 


therefore little pay. To cut her salary 
noe be like taking nothing from noth- 
ing! 

“We might cheapen Conceit,” hinted 
Bluff. 

“Conceit!” roared Stuff. “He who is 
ever ready to play each actor’s part on 
emergency or otherwise? Nay! Conceit 
is useful in a theatre. Rather will we 
lop off such heads in the chorus as dis- 
please us. Where is thy list?” 

And so they agreed to weed them out 
at roll-call. At once Bluff loudly called 
for lights and ordered the rehearsal to 


begin. The chorus trooped in, a long 


string of women, some sly, some shy, 
some young, some gray. Youth and 
Beauty stood at the end of the line and 
Modesty hung her head in the center. 
“Ye will answer to your names,” 
shouted Bluff brusquely as they lined 
up before the footlights. “Flirt, Pert, 
Dimpies, Shape, Curves, Smiles, Sly, 
Curls, Giggles, Youth, Beauty, Mod- 
esty,” he bellowed as each in turn re- 
sponded to the roll-call—all except 
Modesty, who glanced away in silence. 
“Speak up! Where is Modesty?” de- 
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manded Bluff irritably. Flirt and Pert 
laughingly shoved her forward and the 
young girl stood there shyly with a 
crimson blush sweeping her cheeks. 
Bluff and Stuff stepped close to her and 
looked her over with a critical and curi- 
ous stare. 

“Methinks thou art a stranger here,” 
sneered Stuff. “How camest thou in the 
chorus ?” 

“T am the friend of Everywoman,’ 
the girl answered proudly. The entire 
line giggled with ill-concealed mirth. 
Bluff continued to stare in half-con- 
temptuous wonder. A friend of Every- 
woman! Modesty in the theatre! It was 
inconceivable ! 

“What airs these stars give them- 
selves!” laughed Stuff uproariously, 
holding his fat sides. 

Modesty was pretty enough, but 
much too prim and out of place in the 
chorus. So they curtly dismissed her. 

But Modesty longed to remain, es- 
pecially with Everywoman. She begged 
for toleration. And yet what could she 
do in such a place? Play boys in hose 
and doublet? Scarcely! Pose on her 
toes in ballet skirts and tights? Impossi- 
ble! Elevate her heels over her head? 
Absurd! She pleaded that she could 
sing very sweetly; but what had the 
chorus to do with a sweet singer? 

“Does anybody know this wench?” 
Stuff finally demanded. At that, Youth 
stepped forward and claimed Modesty 
as her best companion. Beauty, too, 
stepped out of the line. 

“T, too, have cherished her,” 
“If she goes, I go with her.” 

“And I!” bravely added Youth. 

“What’s this? Mutiny! Your names? 
Tell me quickly!” shouted Bluff, grow- 
ing apoplectic. But when he learned that 
it was Youth and Beauty who had 
claimed Modesty, he grew more gentle, 
for these two were necessary members 
of the, chorus, if not their rebellious 
comrade. And yet he found it conven- 
ient to rob them of their friend. So Bluff 
seized Youth and Stuff seized Beauty 
and then they ordered Dimples, Curves 
and Shape to drive the troublesome 
wench away. Thus Modesty was seized 
and presently was roughly hurried off 
the stage. 


b] 


she said. 


937, 


Youth and Beauty struggled and 
wept as Stuff and Bluff coaxed and ca- 
joled—made huge promises and pictured 
large rewards. They would sup on terra- 
pin, they would drink sweet nectar with 
gilded youths who would not brook 
Modesty as chaperon. In mighty motor 
cars they would dash about more jaunti- 
ly than if Modesty accompanied. And so 
Stuff gave Beauty in the keeping of 
Flirt; Bluff gave Youth to Pert; and 
with mincing step, shrill little voices 
and everlasting smirks, they danced 
their way off the stage. 

Now arrived the time for the rehears- 
al of the principals. But where were 
they? Where, indeed! Waving his arms 
excitedly, Bluff bellowed for Time, the 
antiquated call-boy, who came upon the 
stage limping slowly, his white beard 
drooping upon his feeble chest, a look 
of solemn patience in his tired eyes. He 
stood awaiting their commands. 

“Time hath summoned all manner of 
mummers to enact strange scenes on the 
stage of life, and hath rung down many 
tragic curtains!’ muttered Stuff remi- 
niscently. 

“Yet all must obey his call,” com- 
mented Bluff. Then turning to Time, he 
stormed savagely. “Go! Find Ambition ; 
arouse Passion; summon Everywoman; 
call Conceit !” 

And Father Time turned wearily and 
leaning heavily upon his stick, he 
stepped slowly into the wings. He may 
have been known to fly, but on that side 
of the footlights he always crawled. 

“A plague upon your principals!” 
bawled Stuff angrily. “Passion is a slug- 
gard before high noon, Ambition is sick 
and sleepeth. Conceit lingereth in his 
dressing-room. Everywoman followeth 
her own whims and snappeth her fingers 
at punctuality. Come, Bluff, let us to 
lunch!” 

“Aye!” Bluff agreed. “They starve 
who wait on stars and I am hungry. 
Come!” 

Arm in arm they turned to go, when 
the sweet, silvery tones of Everywom- 
an’s voice arrested them. She was en- 
tering the stage door and she lingered 
there, requesting Wealth to bid her 
chauffeur wait as she confided her dog 
tc Lord Witless. Bluff and Stuff stood 
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muttering peevishly together in an un- 
dertone. 

“What sayest thou, Wealth?” Every- 
woman was saying as she slowly ap- 
proached. “Thou wouldst see a stage 
with all its gay trappings exposed to 
the merciless light of day! Well, come 
along, then! It’s against the rules, but 
Everywoman’s delight is to break the 
laws of conventionality !” 

And Everywoman stepped upon the 
stage, muffled to the chin in costly furs, 
her long silken cloak trailing heavily 
upon the dusty boards. Behind her, 
Wealth strutted importantly and_ be- 
tween his lips he puffed a big cigar. 
Behind him trailed Witless with Every- 
woman’s dog nestling on his arm. And 
bringing up the rear quietly stepped 
Conscience, Everywoman’s handmaiden, 
who lingered apart awaiting her mis- 
tress’ commands. 

“So, Everywoman, thou art here at 
last!” growled Stuff, looking her over 
carefully with a calculating eye. Every- 
woman tossed him a flippant greeting 
and handed her gloves to her faithful 
Conscience to hold. Her career had be- 
gun. She had arrived. Yet Love—ever 
incognito—had not revealed himself to 
her. 


CHAPTER IV 


Everywoman was late; in fact she 
was always late for rehearsal, but when 
Stuff angrily reminded her of her fault, 
she carelessly reminded him he had bet- 
ter call the rehearsal off. Another day 
would do as well. Airily she turned to 
Conscience again, for her gloves. This 
so enraged Bluff that he turned upon 
her companions to vent his rage. 

“And who are these intruders whom 
thou bringest?”’ he demanded, looking 
over Wealth and Witless with a bold 
stare. “Young man,” he added, address- 
ing the bored and blasé scion of aris- 
tocracy, “puppies are forbidden behind 
the scenes.” 

“Smoking in theatres by any but 
managers is a heinous offence,” growled 
Stuff, addressing pompous Wealth. 

“But these are friends of mine!” pro- 
tested Everywoman indignantly. No 
matter! Bluff maintained his attitude. 
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Outside the stage door alone, might a 
satellite dance attendance on a star. 
Then Everywoman tactfully drew 
Bluff and Stuff aside and whispered a 
thrilling secret. The pompous one who 
stood there was a multi-millionaire and 
the witless one heir to a dukedom. Bluff 
and Stuff were pleasantly amazed and 
doffed their hats with a servile bow, 
Wealth especially—now that his identity 
was known—was thrice welcome. The 
entire playhouse was at once placed at 


his disposal. And as for Lord Witless, ~ 


Stuff eagerly offered to summon all the 
ladies of the chorus at once for his dis- 
tinguished entertainment. 

“Thou wilt observe these are the 
wings,” Bluff now explained obse- 
quiously, as he danced attendance upon 
the self-satisfied Wealth. “The foot- 
lights, these!” he added, addressing 
Witless. 

“Whose fascinating glamour oft 
scorches the wings of the foolish young 
gadflies. So beware!” laughingly warned 
Everywoman. 

“Take care, Wealth! Touch nothing 
on the stage, or thou wilt soil thy 
hands,” Bluff cautioned. 

“More likely the touch of Wealth 
should soil the stage,” whispered Every- 
woman in his ear. 

It was a dingy hole and Witless 
yawned sleepily. He was bored, Every- 
woman knew, but that was because he 
had looked only on the gilt and tinsel of 
life’s stage. But when the play began, 
he was assured, all turned to elegance 
and brilliancy. Stuff prided himself up- 
on this lavish mise en scéne. 

“‘And what’s the mise en scene?” asked 
Wealth, now growing deeply interested. 

“The unreal glare and glitter which 
puts even sunshine to shame,” adroitly 
explained the radiant Everywoman, as 
eager to please as Wealth was to be 
pleased. “The sham’s so cunningly de- 
vised that nature is outdone.” Then as 
he turned to go, she detained him with 
an eager gesture. “Oh, Wealth!” she 
cried. “To-night I entertain. Wilt sup 
with me?” 

“Right heartily,” he agreed, “if thou 
but promise that I shall foot the bill.” 

“And thou, my Lord Witless?” she 
begged archly. 
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“Charmed, charmed!” he drawled 
languidly. And so they made their 
adieux, while Bluff and Stuff, bowing 
low, showed them to the door. 

Then Everywoman stood alone, 
breathing a great sigh of content and of 
happiness, for her hour of triumph had 
come and eagerly she was drinking the 
cup to the dregs. She called on Con- 
science to bring to her the toilet table 
from her dressing-room. She would 
beautify herself that day to the utmost, 
for somehow she felt that King Love 
was drawing near. 

“Send Youth and Beauty to me,” she 
called to Conscience as the handmaiden 
retired to do her bidding. She sighed 
again, this time with a shade of weari- 
ness. It seemed such folly to leave the 
sunshine of life behind for nothing but 
the mockery of this dingy stage—such 
‘ madness nightly to pander to the 
throngs who possessed neither hearts to 
sympathize or brains to understand. 
Still, they had made her a star! They 
had lifted her to a fool’s paradise. Sure- 
ly that was some reward! 

And as she meditated, suddenly 
Youth and Beauty came running to her 
arms, sobbing and weeping. In tears! 
Everywoman folded them tenderly close 
to her and wondered what could have 
shattered their happiness. Surely, Time 
had not dealt harshly with them! Per- 
haps Bluff and Stuff had dared to offer 
some slight to her companions! 

“They have robbed us of Modesty!” 
sobbed Youth wildly, while Beauty 
echoed her sobs. 

“Our sweet companion hath been ban- 
ished hence?” demanded Everywoman, 
gone pale with alarm. “How went she 
then and whither ?” 

“That, alas! we know not,” Youth 
explained. 

“As we pleaded in defense of her, our 
wrists, our forms were seized by iron 


hands!” cried Beauty, covering her face, 


shuddering in the recollection. 

“Rude arms encircled our waists and 
when again our freedom came, we 
looked in vain for Modesty!” moaned 
Youth, turning away from the fright- 
ened look of her companion. 

“Not fitted even for a chorus girl!” 
bewailed Everywoman, clasping her 
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hands together in an agony of regret. 
“Why do the good and true play such 
small parts upon the stage of life? I am 
a star! Success hath crowned my efforts 
in the art which I have chosen. Fame is 
mine and yet—Love’s yet unfound, Oh, 
Beauty, Youth,” she pleaded anxiously, 
“sweet companions who still are with 
me, bring at once the mighty monarch 
whom I seek. Everywoman must and 
will find Love!” 

Youth went to her and gazed deeply 
into her eyes; then she laid her hands 
upon her shoulders. A kind of revela- 
tion seemed to flash across Youth’s 
mind. Perhaps already Everywoman 
had met Love and knew him not. 

“Hast seen the actor Passion?” 
Youth demanded meaningly. “Hast 
noted how he gazes on thee?” 

“Yes!” spoke Everywoman, a sudden 
smile lighting her face. 

“It may be him thou seekest;” Youth 
suggested quietly. 

“True!” exclaimed Everywoman with 
delight and ecstasy. “Why, then my 
quest is o’er. Well favored, is he not? 
He bears himself right royally. He sings 
divinely.” 

“Hast felt embarrassment in his 
presence?” asked Youth craftily. 

“My heart leaps upward at his voice!” 
she cried. “His lightest touch awakens 
strange emotions—longings, yearnings, 
hitherto unknown. Comes Love like 
that?” ; 

“No, Everywoman—no!” They 
turned aghast at the strange wailing 
sound, and there they beheld imprisoned 
and chained within the rock which stood 
there, the tender form of drooping 
Modesty. She was but dimly visible to 
them and her sad voice seemed very far 
off. “Beware of Passion!” the impris- 
oned maid warned. “Passion is not 
Love!” 

“Then thou art near us still?” 

“Though fettered and imprisoned, 
banished by man, still shalt thou hear 
my voice, Oh, Everywoman, till thou 
thyself shalt say—begone!” Thus came 
the faint murmur from the lips of 
Modesty. ° 

Then Everywoman grew petulant. 
Why was she hidden? When and where 
had she ever tried to banish her com- 











































pany? Did she not seek her advice in 
the question of dress? Even now she 
would consult her on the costume for 
the next play. And as she spoke to 
Modesty, she jerked off the wrap which 
covered her handsome gown and stood 
before her companion for inspection. 
The costume was a daring creation, in 
the latest mode, leaving her arms and 
throat quite bare. The bodice was ar- 
ranged so low that it hardly seemed to 
clothe her at all. The woman turned in 
proud consciousness of her beauty and 
glanced toward Modesty for her appro- 
val, but lo! Modesty had vanished. The 
vision erstwhile only dimly seen, had 
faded quite away. Yet Youth and 
Beauty still stood there, murmuring de- 
light and admiration. Then Conscience 
came bringing Everywoman’s toilet 
table, which she placed before her. 

“We are only young and pretty, but 
’ many pay us homage,” Youth remarked 
to Beauty. “She is a star and therefore 
all men worship her.” Arm in arm they 
sauntered away to leave Everywoman 
to Conscience and the mysteries of her 
toilet. 

“Men worship me!” echoed Every- 
woman thoughtfully. as she glanced 
at her own reflection in her mirror. 
“Yes, mere men,” she complained. “But 
Love, my king, where is he?” 

Conscience stood beside her, waiting 
to attend her, faithful, loyal, anticipat- 
ing every wish. And she could sing in 
a still, small voice that pleased Every- 
woman and she bade her sing now while 
she listened. 

Conscience sang very sweetly in low, 
pleading accents. Suddenly, however, 
Everywoman grew impatient. The 
pleading, persistent voice seemed to an- 
noy her. She sent the handmaiden away 
from her sight, but bade her wait within 
call. 

“Oh, I am weary of this search for 
Love!” Everywoman muttered, as Con- 
science slowly walked away. Then all at 
once a bold, strong voice ringing with 
fierce energy came to her ears. 

“Now shall the unstemmed torrent of 
my desire burst from its banks in floods 
of ardent love,” thundered the voice 
vehemently. Everywoman rose to her 
feet and stood spell-bound. She clasped 
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her hands in a kind of ecstasy that was 
half fear, half wild anticipation. 

“°Tis he—Passion!” she muttered, 
“How is it that I tremble when he 
comes nigh?” Then she turned and 
looked for her cloak to wrap it about 
her nude shoulders. But Conscience had 
carried it away. She felt the hot blushes 
mount to her cheeks. Uncertain what to 
do and anxious to escape, to avoid him, 
she ran and hid behind a rock which 
stood in the center of the stage. In a mo- 
ment, Passion stepped upon the boards, 
swinging along with a bold stride, con- 
scious of his physical strength and 
beauty. But his features were concealed 
behind a mask. He stood, staring after 
the retreating figure of Everywoman, as 
he raised his voice, calling her with over- 
powering, seductive accents. 

“Everywoman, come forth,” he plead- 
ed gently. “Why hide at the approach 
of Passion?” 

The woman raised her head and 
smiled timidly. 


CHAPTER V 


“Art thou, indeed, King of Love?” 
Everywoman asked, still fearful of his 
bold manner. 

“It is for thee to find thy King,” he 
reminded her airily. “Dost know Love’s 
voice—Love’s language? Recline while I 
rehearse my songs, on yonder rock,” he 
begged as he took Everywoman by the 
hand and led her to a seat at the base of 
the rock. 

Everywoman still looked at him as- 
kance. She was not yet sure that this was 
but rehearsing, that he was not flinging 
more earnestness into the scene than 
occasion demanded. 

“Rehearsing, ’tis in truth,” Passion 
warned her. “And,” he added meaning- 
ly, “practice makes the love-sick youth 
perfect.” 

As Everywoman sat at the foot of the 
rock absorbed in thought, on guard 
against the adroit advances of this mock 
lover, and yet uncertain that his sweet 
accents were only a mockery, dimly, like 
a kind of vision, Modesty appeared 
within the rock—which somehow had 
lost its adamantine surface. Stretching 
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her arms to shelter Everywoman, Mod- 
esty stood there, while Passion strutted 
before her, singing his amorous ron- 
deau: 


‘The sun smiles on the virgin snow 
So tenderly and true, 

Each flake beneath his loving glow, 
Becomes a drop of dew: 

The bee from flower the honey sips; 
They meet in rapture mute. 

He steals the nectar from her lips, 
But leaves the luscious fruit. 

Be I the sufi, the snowflake thou, 
The dew a joyful tear; 

Be thou the flower, and I the bee, 
Thy love the honey. clear: 

Come, let me fold thee in these arms, 
In ecstasy of bliss. 

Until thy heart, thy soul, thy charms, 
Shall melt in one sweet kiss. 


Having finished his song, in a sudden 
access of ardor, Passion flung himself 
at Everywoman’s feet; then stooping 
toward her he laid his lips against hers. 
Everywoman neither shrank, nor yet 
yielded. 

“Art thou, in truth, my King?” she 
asked dreamily, as if lost in some great, 
overwhelming vision. 

“I am thy King,” he muttered quickly 
under his breath. “Thou art the Queen 
of Love.” 

It seemed in spite of Passion’s own 
warning, that Everywoman momentarily 
allowed his ardent mock wooing to 
cloud her judgment. Slowly she wound 
her arms about the kneeling actor and 
kissed him in return. 

“Oh, ’tis sweet to hear the voice of 
Flattery,” she murmured very softly as 
she reclined her head against his. “Sweet 
are a woman’s triumphs! But how 
sweet, how doubly sweet when she is 
vanquished! When she surrenders to 
the power, the prowess, the invincible 
force, the noble strength of Love, the 
conqueror! Love, I am thine!” 

“Everywoman, fare thee well!” cried 
Modesty in a loud, hurt tone, full of 
misery and rebuke, as the vision of her 
form vanished. 

“Some intruder!” cried Passion in- 
dignantly. “Didst thou not hear?” 

“°Tis Modesty,” the woman ex- 
plained, seeking to drag herself away 
from Passion’s encircling arms. “Ye 
gods! I had forgotten Modesty!” 

“Nay, heed her not,” begged Passion, 
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inclining lovingly toward Everywoman. 
And then she shrank from him, staring 
wild-eyed. 

“I doubt thee,” she cried fearfully. 
“Art honest? Then why wearest thou a 
mask? Show me thy face!” 

But Passion turned away from her, 
repulsing any such investigation. 
“Thouw'lt not?” she demanded. “Thus, 
then, I tear thy mask away!” With that 
she leaned toward him and tore the 
mask from his face, flinging it disdain- 
fully to the ground. “Passion, I know 
thee now,” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“Thou art not Love, the King. Thou 
art a vile and hideous thing, decked out 
to strut and fret thine hour upon the 
stage; and pose and prate—and when 
thy part is played, thy mischief done, to 

vanish and be seen no more. Away, Be- 
gone!” 

Passion rose to his feet and cringing, 
slunk away. 

“Thus the stain of Passion’s kiss shall » 
Everywoman suffer when Modesty hath 
left her,” the woman moaned piteously. 
“Oh, Love! True Love! Pure Love!” 
she cried. ‘The King of Kings! The 
soul’s sweet starlight! Strength of the 
weak! Salvation of the doomed! The 
God of Everywoman! Come to me! 
Save me!” 

As she sank moaning to her knees, 
Conscience came and leaning over 
Everywoman tenderly, comforted her. 


CHAPTER VI 


Assured that the passers-by were still 
interested in Everywoman’s quest for 
love, and satisfying himself that their 
curiosity was not yet appeased, Nobody 
decided to lead the idle procession. one 
step further through the devious ways 
of her search. And so he led them to 
the sacred precincts of Everywoman’s 
home in the city. It was no longer 
humble. The salon was an elegant apart- 
ment, heavily curtained and draped in 
rich crimsom tapestry. The furniture 
was handsome and luxurious, while in 
the center of the room, a supper table 
that glowed invitingly under the dim 
a2 of many shaded candles, had been 

id, 
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On entering the room, Nobody dis- 
covered Grovel, the butler, asleep in an 
arm-chair awaiting the return home of 
Everywoman, while Sneak, the foot- 
man, was eagerly helping himself to 
wine from a decanter on the sideboard. 
As he stood there, unseen, except by 
those to whom he chose to make himself 
visible, the clock slowly struck the hour 
of twelve. 

“Behold !” Nobody admonished. “ ’Tis 
midnight. Thousands have applauded 
her; they accord her the homage of a 
new-found star. She sups when others 
sleep. In gay society, selected more by 
chance than with discernment, she still 
seeks Love. Absurd infatuation,” he 
laughed sneeringly, “which looks for 
Love amid scenes of dissipation. When 
Modesty is lost and sense of duty flies, 
Everywoman shall weep; for then her 
beauty dies.” 

Hearing the chug-chug of an automo- 
bile stopping before the door and know- 
ing Everywoman was approaching, No- 
body stepped outside the room. The 
noise awakened Grovel, who squirmed 
to the door, while Sneak proceeded to 
turn up the lights. A peal of merry 
laughter came to the ears of Nobody, 
listening outside, as Grovel and Sneak 
threw open the doors. 

Everywoman came home leaning on 
the arm of Wealth. Her own arms were 
laden with huge bouquets, the tributes 
of her admirers. She laughed as she 
came in, but it seemed that there was 
little mirth in the sound and it had be- 
come strangely loud and coarsened. 
Just behind, stepped Youth and Beauty, 
elegantly and richly dressed. Prosperity 
suited them well; laughing Youth came 
dragging Age tantalizingly with leading 
strings. And then came Lord Witless, 
who boldly stepped to Beauty and put 
his arm about her. Beauty looked pale 
and very weary and seemed half indif- 

‘ferent to all the rest. Behind them came 
Bluff and Stuff, vulgarly: over-dressed, 
with huge diamonds on their fat fingers 
and in the bosoms of their shirts. Puff 
came next, a mild-mannered man whom 
in his presence they called a gentleman, 
and then behind his back, a knave. Self, 
Greed and Vanity ended the little pro- 
cession of Everywoman’s supper guests. 
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‘Greed was a buxom wench, who shoved 


aside Self as she came in, though Self, 
extravagantly attired in richest silks, 
knew how to hold her ground and keep 
well to the front when the little proces- 
sion halted. As for Vanity—she was at- 
tired like a princess, while on her head 
and across her breast were spread the 
wings of beautiful birds slaughtered for 
her adornment. 

As Everywoman turned to welcome 
her friends to her home, Conscience, her 
handmaiden, slipped quietly into the 
room and stood in the background. On 
seeing her, Everywoman turned quickly 
and bade her leave. Conscience courte- 
sied and left at once. 

Wealth, obese and bloated, his eyes 
glaring greedily, his voice loud, his man- 
ner insolent, laughed with consummate 
satisfaction. 

“Egad!” he cried  boisterously. 
“Thou’rt lucky, Everywoman, to have 
trained thy handmaiden so that she 
obeys so readily and vanishes so grace- 
fully.” 

But Everywoman reminded him 
saucily that the jade had company man- 
ners. She had been taught not to intrude 
herself before such company! But when 
Everywoman was alone, she assured 
him, it was Conscience who ordered and 
she who served. 

Youth was swinging Age about until 
his head grew dizzy, while the rest stood 
laughing wildly. “Thou wilt be the 
death of me!” Age panted amiably. 
“And yet, wilt love me, and I’ll dance 
at my own funeral,” he gasped, sinking 
exhausted into a chair, while Youth and 
his hostess plied him with wine. 

All at once, Beauty sank exhausted 
into a chair, her cheeks very pale, her 
eyes dim. Witless hastened to her and 
fanned her with a lacy wisp of a hand- 
kerchief she had dropped. Everywoman 
paused, looking with momentary alarm 
at her companion and picking up the 
wine-glass again, she stepped to Beauty 
and pressed the wine-glass to her lips. 

“An artful minx, that Beauty!” 
sneered Self aside to Vanity, unmoved 
by her plight. 

“She faint, forsooth!” snickered 
Vanity, aside. “But a faint for effect. 
Eh, Greed?” 
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“A trap to catch the men, my dears!” 
laughed Greed. “Self, I have seen thee 

~ work it better.” 

Beauty smiled wearily, a little revived 
with the sip of wine, yet she seemed 
worn and dejected beyond recovery. 
Bluff, Stuff and Puff, somewhat an- 
noyed by the depressing occurrence, 
stepped into a corner and began to chat 
briskly, apart from the others. There 
was one thing of which-Bluff was cer- 
tain. Everywoman had the handling of 
the purse-strings of Wealth, and she 
could win him, if she wished. But what 
Stuff longed for was not to see Wealth 
fall a victim to Everywoman, but rather 
a victim to himself and so become a 
theatrical angel. 

Puff was contemptuous. It was 
scarcely an angel they needed, but 
rather some Ananias like himself, a 
press-agent who could so decorate this 
supper party with frills of imagination 
that it would appear as if monkeys had 
sat at table for her guests—as if from 
her pie, nude dancing girls had ven- 
tured. Then would people flock to see 
this woman who had so daringly amused 
Witless and Wealth. 

“My friends, the feast awaits us,” 
Everywoman said as she turned away 
from attending Beauty. “Bluff, wilt 
thou with Self be seated? Stuff, I give 
thee Greed for companion. Puff, with 
Vanity as thy mate, thou shouldst be 
happy. Age still clings to Youth. 
Wealth, wilt sit by me?” 

As they moved to their places, Every- 
woman found the eyes of Wealth linger- 
ing thoughtfully on prostrated Beauty, 
and Witless, too, claimed the happy task 
of attending her. 

“Am I, then, to sup alone?” demand- 
ed Everywoman harshly. “Is Beauty, ill 
though she be, more attractive than I? 
Conscience shall tend on Beauty.” With 
that she touched a bell and Conscience 
quickly came; at a word from Every- 
‘woman she knelt beside Beauty’s couch 
to watch and tend her. 

Having seated themselves at table, 
the revelers plunged greedily into the 
feast spread out before them. The pop- 
ping of corks and the loud laughter soon 
drowned the low, crooning song which 
Conscience sang beside the form of 
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Beauty. The guests jested and sang and 
drank and ate merrily, now heedless of 
the prostrate form which Conscience 
watched. 

“Tl give thee a toast,” cried Puff, 
rising to his feet. And when the guests 
had found silence by loudly hammering 
for it, Puff continued: 


“Here is to Youth—whom all men long 
to keep! 

Here is to Age—to whom we all must 
creep! 

Here is to Wealth—a man’s best: friend, 
"tis said! 

Here is to Greed—by whom we all are 


Here is to Bluff—with whom we seek 
to win! 

Here is to Vanity—we are all her kin! 

Here is to Self—the one we love the 
most! 

And here is to Everywoman—our best- 
loved host!” 


They rose in a body and drank to 
Everywoman, and she responded with a 
word of thanks for herself and for her 
merry companions, and then she re- 
minded them it was growing late and 
she had a mission to perform, as yet un- 
fulfilled. 

“T prithee tell me, Bluff,’ Wealth 
begged, taking him aside, “what is the 
secret mission in which Everywoman 
engages ?” 

“She seeketh Love!”—with a con- 
temptuous leer. 

“Well, I will buy the bauble and be- 
stow it on her,” boasted the pompous 
one. “Is it a costly thing?” 

“T have been told it is beyond all 
price!” 

“Bah! Wealth can buy anything. Ho, 
Youth! Come hither! Tell me, what is 
this Love that Everywoman seeketh?” 

“Love is a King!” sighed Youth. 

“Well, I'll buy him!” 

“Kings may not be bought,” ventured 
the other. 

“Hist! Stuff!” called Wealth. “How 
can I get this thing called Love?” 

“Thou canst not get Love—not so 
long as thou keepest thine hands in thy 
pockets,” shrewdly observed Stuff. 

“There is Age,” persisted Wealth. 
“He hath more wisdom, though little 
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wit. Age, a word in thine ear.” And as 
Age limped to him, he stopped and 
whispered, lest Everywoman should 
hear. 

“Thou knowest what Love is?” 

“Aye,” Age said, nodding his head 
smilingly. “Once on a time I did. But 
alas! Nowadays Love is dead.” 

“And Everywoman knows it not!” 
gasped Wealth. Then an idea flashed 
across his mind—to him an estimable 
idea. He would pose as Love, assume 
his title, take his name and then perhaps 
Everywoman would finally consent to 
be won. : 

“Come, friends, a parting drink,” 
called out Everywoman above the chat- 
ter of her half-dazed, wine-sodden 
guests. 

“Aye! A bumper! And I will sing a 
song!” roared Witless. 

Dawn was approaching and Every- 
woman bade her guests drink once more 
and then be gone. 

“Not till we have crowned thee 
Queen of the Revels!” shouted Stuff, as 
he seized Everywoman and with the as- 
sistance of Puff and Bluff would have 
lifted her to the center of the table, had 
she not protested and freed herself. 
Their trembling hands and wine-reek- 
ing breaths offended her. She shud- 
dered at their vile touch. Then with a 
light step, she mounted the throne of 
the table unaided. : 

_ “Behold your Queen!” she cried tri- 

umphantly, lifting a wine glass high 
above her head. “Men, ye shall bow 
down and worship Everywoman. Wom- 
en, ye shall do her homage outwardly, 
though your souls be consumed with 
envy.” 

“Long live Everywoman!” they shout- 
ed in unison as the women bowed and 
the men knelt at her feet. 

“We beseech your gracious majesty, 
tell of the King, thy consort,” begged 
Wealth obsequiously. 

“T have no consort; still of a king I'll 
tell—King of the Revels!” 

“His name!” they shrieked with 
drunken voices. 

“Be-elzebub!” Everywoman warned. 

“Be-elzebub! Ha! ha! Ho! ho!” they 
‘ sang unsteadily. 

Then Everywoman paused. Suddenly 


as they hesitated in their maudlin cries, 
the voice of Conscience rose again 
steadily as she sang her crooning song 
over Beauty’s couch. 


Sing, weep! Sing wage! for my ladye! 
Her freshness gone, and her perfume 


ed. 
Her petals fall, and she droops her 


ead; 

At the dawn of day, shé is cold and 
dead. 

Sing, weep! Sing woe! for my ladye! 


Thus sang Conscience boldly, letting 
her voice rise until it filled the room. 

The company stood stock-still, the hi- 
larity born of wine slowly fading from 
their faces, as the voice of Conscience 
swelled out fully. All at once, Every- 
woman slowly sank to her knees on the 
table and buried her face in her hands. 
They stared at her, dumb with amaze- 
ment. The clock was striking five. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Conscience ! Oh Conscience!” Every- 
woman cried, raising her head, her 
cheeks pale as death, her hair disor- 
dered. “Why wilt thou not sleep? 
Youth, assist me,” she begged, as she 
descended from the table. 

Bluff turned to Stuff with a scowl 
and a peevish complaint. Such a wench 
as Conscience was a troublesome nui- 
sance. She reminded Stuff of his wife, 
whom he feared was even now sitting 
up waiting for him. 

“Good-night! Good-night to all!” 
sighed Everywoman wearily, as Youth 
with unsteady steps, assisted her toa 
chair. Then one by one they took their 
leave, kissing Everywoman’s hand as 
they went. But Weafih lingered, un- 
noticed and glaring unsteadily. Youth, 
exhausted, sank into a chair and went 
to sleep. 

“Conscience,” Everywoman cried, be- 
lieving herself alone, “strip from my 
back these tawdry trappings. Help me 
disrobe.- Bring me: first the gown of 
purity I wore when first I set me out 
upon my pilgrimage in search of Love. 
Oh, Love! My King! Still hidden from 


my view! Where art thou? What thy F 


name ?” she sighed wearily. 
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“His name is Wealth,” suddenly the 
man whispered close to her, as Con- 
science momentarily left the room to 
fetch the gown of purity. 

“Begone !” Everywoman cried, spring- 
ing to her feet. “How darest thou thus 
intrude ?” 

“Thou seekest Love,” he began eager- 
ly. “Behold, I am thy King. Thy quest 
is o’er. Dost thou not know ’tis Wealth 
that Everywoman seeks? Here at thy 
feet I offer priceless gifts!” So saying 
he knelt and was about to enumerate 
further those gifts, when Everywoman 
impatiently interrupted him. Gifts from 
Love! That was very strange. What 
need had Love of gifts to win her, if 
Love he could be? Besides, she thought 
that Love would stand upright in noble 
attitude, not come kneeling at her feet! 
Nor did she think he would talk of a 
price, or offer to buy her favor, or even 
attempt to command subjection to his 
will. 

“T prithee rise, and if by such strange 
means, thou canst prove that Love and 
Wealth are one, I’ll hear recital of thine 
offering,” she said scornfully. 

Wealth rose to his feet and enumer- 
ated his gifts. A palace on Fifth Avenue, 
a yacht, a Newport cottage, a baronial 
hall in England, horses, auto’s, dia- 
monds, gems to shame an Eastern po- 
tentate, gowns, a box each season at 
the opera—this was but a hint. 

“I have been told His Majesty ate 
cottage fare,” she interrupted impa- 
tiently, “and lived on bread and cheese 
and kisses. If Love in truth thou art, 
wouldst be my sole companion when 
Youth and Beauty fled? Wouldst walk 
contentedly with me when Time with 
tottering footsteps led toward the 
grave? Answer in truth!” Everywoman 
commanded. 

Wealth turned away from her, grown 
in turn impatient. He reminded her 
curtly that he would expect her attend- 
ant graces Youth and Beauty to remain 
with her, Those two companions must 
never be banished. And if when Time 
beckoned and at Time’s call they should 
depart, then Wealth reminded her he 
would seek them once again and with 
such arts as he was master of, try to 
decoy them back. For if the truth be 
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known—Wealth insisted—both Youth 
and Beauty were the prime favorites in 
the kingly court of Love. 

“Now, thy mask is off; I know thee, 
Wealth!” Everywoman stormed, scorn- 
ing his protestations. “Thou hast no 
throne to offer. Thou’rt but a vile Sul- 
tan who with rich gifts wouldst lure 
Everywoman and Youth and Beauty 
and all such as pleased thee, into-slavery 
within thine harem. Wretch! Brute!” 
she cried disgustedly. 

Wealth turned to Youth to find her 
dead in sleep, and then to Beauty, to 
find her sick. Haughtily Everywoman 
commanded him to leave, raising her 
voice to summon her servants. 

“Show Wealth the door,” she ordered 
as Conscience entered. “Open the win- 
dows wide. Give us the light of day. 
Let Heaven’s breath dispel this foul and 
irksome atmosphere!” 

Grovel and Sneak hurried to throw 
open the windows and the pale light of 
dawn streamed in, falling across the 
white face of Beauty. She turned on 
Wealth with all the fury of her scorn, 
hating him, hating herself, hating the 
mockery and shame of such a life as 
this, She now knew that Love did not 
live here. Then she turned and seized 
Youth by the shoulder and shook her to 
awaken her out of her deep slumber. 
Youth and Beauty and Everywoman 
would go hence, would go back to 
Truth! The witch, the fortune-teller 
would lead them aright, she knew. 
Youth arose sleepily. ; 

Then Everywoman turned to Beauty 
stretched upon her couch, pale as a lily: 

“Too late, too late!” protested Con- 
science, stopping Everywoman. 

The woman stepped back in amaze- 
ment. What could Conscience mean? 
Alas, Conscience had terrible tidings to 
impart. Beauty was lost forever. 

“Beauty lost?” echoed Everywoman 
as Youth sleepily yawned and stepped 
to her. 

“She’s dead,” murmured Conscience, 
gazing down at the still figure, the limp 
hands. Youth gasped silently and fell 
fainting into the arms of the hand- 
maiden. 

“Dead! Dead!’ shrieked Everywom- 
an with a cry of horror, as she rushed 
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to Beauty’s couch and flung her body 
across the still form, covering the cold 
lips with kisses. “My Beauty gone! Ah! 
No! It cannot be true!” 

“Observe thy mirror, where Flattery 
was wont to dwell,” advised Conscience 
sadly. 

Everywoman struggled to her feet, 
and staggering from the room, stood 
gazing into the mirror. As she stared, 
her expression took on a look of abject 
horror. For there within the glass she 
saw reflected the hideous, wrinkled face 
of—Truth! She drew back, beside her- 
self with fright and terror. 

“T know thee!” she shrieked wildly. 
“Thou art Truth—beloved by Nobody! 
Back to thy well, thou witch, and 
drown thyself in water!” Picking up 
a bottle from the supper table, with all 
_ her might she flung it with an infuriated 
gesture at the vision of the ugly hag 
she saw there. Then sobbing hysterical- 
ly, she turned to Wealth, stretching out 
her hands to him. His hour had come. 
Wealth took her hand eagerly. With 
mad cries like savage demons, they 
leaped into a wild dance as the first rays 


of the morning sun lit up their ugly, dis- 
torted faces. 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘The crowd on Broadway on New 
Year’s Eve surged noisily along the 
thoroughfare, a little wilder in its hi- 
larity than usual. To Nobody, as he 
silently wended his way down the street, 
the excitement seemed more than a little 
forced. He wondered what satisfaction 
the stupid crowd could extract in savage 
howls and the little fiendish tricks of a 
swarm of monkeys. It was snowing 
steadily and the persistent shower of 
lovely white flakes somehow dulled and 
cloaked the madness and folly of that 
procession. Nobody paused finally be- 
fore the flamboyant windows of a great, 
fashionable restaurant flaming with 
amber light. Within were many people, 
gaily decked peacocks, and humans with 
hard, stern faces who laughed without 
mirth. 

Nobody shuddered, turned away from 
the curious assembly there and let his 


eyes wander across the way. There, ris- 
ing in silent grandeur and majesty, 
gleamed in the moonlight the facade of 
a church. The great front portal was 
closed and barred. The windows were 
grimly dark. No sound arose from the 
sacred interior. It was as still as the 
little graveyard beyond was noisy with 
sacrilegious revelers. 

As Nobody stood there unobserved, 
his arms folded in a meditative way 
across his cloaked figure, his features 
hidden under his great brown cowl, at 
once as if by magic the shouting mob 
of street roysterers disappeared down ~~ 
= way, leaving the thoroughfare to 

im. ' 

So he then beckoned the passers-by 
still interested in the progress of Every- - 
woman, to come his way. 

“Ha! ha! Ho! ho!” he laughed in a 
superior way, no little contempt in his 
tone. “This is the Gay White Way— 
paved with good intentions, the poets 
say! ‘A little street in Heaven’ so they 
tell. Trust Nobody!” And now laughter 
rang from his throat in long peals. “It 
leads direct to Hell,” he added quickly, 
with a confident nod. “Here Every- 
woman—mayhap every man, seeks sol- 
ace or excitement. Futile attempt! 
Poor, foolish mortals! Little do they 
know—here Nobody is happy. Ha! ha! 
Ho! ho!” Again he laughed, this time 
with a longer and even more genuine 
peal of mirth. Then he paused and add- 
ed with sly humor and in a most apolo- 
getic tone: “I, Nobody, must pray your 
forgiveness for showing decent folk this 
Gay White Way, where all is artificial 
—where wisdom is the wolf and honesty 
the lamb. But still while I humbly ask 
your pardon, please recollect, mine is 
the unthankful task to bare the pitfalls 
when Everywoman goes in search of 
Love.” He paused and started, as he 
observed a woman slowly and con- 
sciously tripping toward him along the 
pavement. “I stay too long,” he ven- 
tured uneasily, his eyes upon the ap- 
proaching denizen of the highway. “All 
hours of day or night, on Gay White 
Way, ‘tis rarely I’m to be seen,” he 
explained eagerly. “And here comes— 
Vice! Nobody recognizes the jade, who 
hath a million disguises. Close in her 























wake are fools—a motley crew. Pur- 
suing them are rogues and wantons. 
Wolf, vulture, serpent, lamb, pigeon— 
so passes the procession of the Gay 
White Way.” . 

They came surging down the thor- 
oughfare, with Vice, a pretty young 
woman, in the lead, tripping along 
gaily, singing merrily, and a trifle off 
key. Nobody drew his cloak more close- 
ly about him, pulled his cowl farther 
down over his eyes, and stepped quite 
safely out of their way. 

“Follow me,” shrieked the woman as 
she danced along. “Where’s the moth 
loves not the bright light? A siren—I? 
I’m the spirit of the White Light!” 

“We’re the rising generation,” shout- 
ed the pack of fools following in her 
wake. “Pa made the dough which we 
blow in dissipation !” 

A long string of painted women, 
decked in gay garments and laughing 
loudly, swelled the crowd. As they 
passed chattering and screaming like 
frightened peacocks or mischievous 
monkeys down the thoroughfare, al- 
most an endless throng of rogues, gam- 
blers, stockbrokers and nameless vaga- 
bonds brought up the rear of the hide- 
ous procession. 

“We are crooks,” they cried daringly, 
“but our manners are deceiving. Honest 
graft is our business—it were impolite 
to call it thieving!” 

Vice stopped in the middle of the 
pavement, casting flirtatious glances 
along the huddling group of fools. The 
rogues and vagabonds, emboldened by 
more intimate acquaintance, lifted their 
hats with an excess of politeness as each 
one passed before her. Suddenly one 
vagabond, more courageous than the 
test, paused and chucked the lady under 
the chin. A fool with a weak face 
promptly resented this unwarranted fa- 
miliarity. He leaped at the vagabond 
like an enraged animal and presently 
both were rolling in the dirt of the 
gutter. 

Then Law and Order, two burly and 
stiff-necked guardians of the peace, 
swung slowly around the corner with 
slow and measured stride. The com- 
batants rolling in the gutter were sepa- 
tated by spectators, whereupon the fool, 
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seeing an overwhelming vision of po- 
lice-court notoriety flash across~ his 
mind, handed a large roll of greenbacks 
to Law—who pocketed the money. The 
rogue then showed his business card to 
Order and that well-trained official re- 
spectfully touched his hat. Peace having 
been restored, the fool and the rogue 
walked off arm in arm, disappearing 
in one direction, while Law and Order 
marched away in the other. Then Vice, 
shrieking with glee, went dancing on 
her way. Presently the pavement was 
again deserted. 


The snow was falling heavily as 
Everywoman came dragging her tired 
feet along. Her shabby clothes, torn and 
much mended, were a poor protection 
from the keen wind that sent the snow- 
flakes whirling into her face. She was 
very pale and her body seemed emaci- 
ated. There was a look of terror in her 
sunken eyes. She still clung desperately 
to Youth. 

“Oh, Everywoman, whither goest 
thou,” begged weary and foot-sore 
Youth, lagging heavily behind. “I fain 
would be thy shadow, but I feel my 
limbs are growing weak and at my heart 
there lies a sickly fear lest Time, the 
call-boy, shouldst tear me from thee. 
Those there are who say that Time hath 
sworn to kill thy Youth,” she muttered 
in great fright, “because thou, oh, 
Everywoman, in wantonness hath tried 
ever and anon to kill Time.” 

Bravely Everywoman chided her and 
bade her cheer up. For in Youth now 
lay her only hope. With her aid alone 
did she hope to win again the laurels 
that had been lost. Youth knew well 
that because Beauty had died, the fickle 
friends who once had installed Every- 
woman as a star, had forsaken and 
scorned -her. Yet Everywoman and 
Youth were still together. There was 
solace in that. And Everywoman had 
grown to love Youth more dearly year 
by year. Now, as they dragged them- 
selves along, Everywoman paused be- 
fore the door of the great restaurant. 
Within those -doors where merriment 
held sway unchecked, she felt she might 
find one who could restore Youth’s 
peace and her own happiness. 











































“Thou seekest Love?” asked Youth 
incredulously. 

“T seek”—and Everywoman paused 
to choose carefully her reply—‘‘well, 
what doth Everywoman seek, who 
knows not Love? Whose quest hath 
been in vain? *Tis Wealth I seek.” 

Youth shrank from her, trying to 
pull herself free, and almost overcome. 

“Nay, Youth,” Everywoman went on 
pitifully, “thou shalt not shrink from 
me ! Dost recollect that Wealth bade me 
a cold good-by at Beauty’s grave? Till 
then he was my serf. I owned him— 
body and soul. Now, thou and I will win 
him back again.” 

“No! no!” Youth cried despairingly 
and shuddering under Everywoman’s 
touch. “’Twas Wealth caused all our 
woe!” Tearing herself free, she dropped 
on her knees, burying her thin, tired- 
looking face in her trembling hands. 

“Charity! Charity! I seek—” The 
voice seemed to rise out of nowhere and 
it smote the ears of the two listeners 
not strangely, but like a voice once 
heard in other days and long forgotten. 
Presently an ugly, misshapen hag, 
clothed in rags, hobbled along the pave- 
ment, leaning heavily on her crutch. 

“Behold, here’s Poverty!” cried 
Everywoman, staring curiously at the 
hag, and as she looked, it seemed to her 
that this self-same witch had crossed 
her path before. In fact, the hag was 
none other than the witch Truth, but 
Everywoman failed to recognize her. 
“Tet’s question her,” she whispered to 
Youth, “and see if Wealth or Poverty 
is the kindlier.” Then, intercepting 
Truth as she hobbled painfully along, 
she put the question to her. 

“Old woman, of thy wisdom,” she 
said, “prithee tell us what is true happi- 
mess? Where can it be found?” 

“A myth—a mocking mirage !” flashed 
the hag rebukingly. “A poet’s dream! 
The fleeting substance of a maniac’s 
vision! Happiness is a will-o’-the-wisp. 


When sought, ‘tis ever out of reach. In . 


its pursuit woman becomes 2 wanton, 
man a brute. Yet happiness shall surely 
come to those who take no pleasure m 
the chase for it. I tell thee, warn thee, 
Everywoman, if happiness thou seekest 
—follow Truth.” Then hurrying on her 
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way, they could hear her as she disap- 
peared calling for charity—charity— 
charity !—until her voice died away in 
the distance. 

“She asketh alms, poor wretch!” 
Everywoman murmured as the hag left 
them. “Yet she speaketh of happiness 
as if akin to it—and she is poor. Ab- 
surd f” 

“Art thou sure thou’rt right?” asked 
Youth, puzzled. “Her cry was ‘Charity, 
I seek!’ ” 

“A foolish quest, along the Great 
White Way, where ‘tis unknown,” 
sighed Everywoman. 

But Youth doubted further. Could it 
have been merely Poverty who spoke 
those wonderful words! Then peering 
out through the heavy fall of snow after 
the retreating form of the old woman, 
all at once Youth remembered. It was 
the self-same woman that years before 
had dwelt within their garden. Youth 
remembered her word of warning spo- 
ken before Everywoman’s quest was 
begun. It was the witch Truth! Had 
Everywoman forgotten Truth? 

“Truth?” she echoed, searching her 
mind to recall some long-forgotten 
image. “I know not Truth.” 

“There was a time when we sought 
counsel of her,” Youth reminded. 

“Now I do recall!” exclaimed Every- 
woman. “She was beloved of Nobody. 
Crippled, distorted, though somewhat 
fair of face.” 

“Her voice was ever sweet,” urged 
Youth. 

Sweet, indeed! But never so sweet as 
the voice of Flattery, and she had van- 
ished much too easily when he had 
spoken. Yet now he too, was mute. He 
smiled no more, nor did he come to tell 
of the King Everywoman sought. That 
night when Beauty died, and Every- 
woman had run to the mirror where 
Flattery was wont to dwell and she had 
seen a face—not her own, not his, but 
another’s—she had heen horrified, mad- 
dened! But now she knew. Bitterly she 
had come to understand. It had been 
Truth she had looked on. ; 

“Truth haunts me,” she moaned, 
“grins at me, lurks in my mirror, comes 
uninvited. Now in guise of Poverty she 
comes. Ah! Youth, sweet Youth, hide 




















me from Truth! I dare not, dare not 
face her.” Clinging to Youth, she buried 
her head in the girl’s ragged shawl. 
Within a supper room just before 

them, they could hear the merry-makers 
suddenly join together in the refrain of 
an idle song. 

Sing a merry song to Venus, 

Clothe her in a garb of Vine. 

Clink your glasses, 


Kiss your lasses. . 
Love is ever born of wine. 


The two women crouched on the por- 
tico listening. Hunger and cold made 
them yearn to join the crowd within, to 
taste just a few crumbs of the rich 
viands spread out on the supper tables, 
to warm their chilled marrow in the 
glow of the lights and brilliancy within. 
As they crouched there, and the chorus 
died down, all at once the chimes of the 
church bells opposite rang out in slow, 
musical peals. Then on the pavement, 
lo! a tall, gaunt figure of an aged man 
appeared, clutching a dagger aloft in 
his hand, and with the other dragging 
his cloak about his spare form. It was 
Time who stood there, lurking stealthily 
in the shadows. 

“Wealth is there,” Everywoman whis- 
pered to Youth, her mind still centered 
on the gay supper crowd within, and 
still ignorant of the fact that Time lay 
in wait with his drawn dagger. 

“Oh, Everywoman! Hark! The 
church-bells call to prayer. A New 
Year’s born. Let us seek Truth.” She 
clutched Everywoman’s sleeve to drag 
her away from the tempting door where 
she lingered. 

“IT must again win Wealth,” the 
woman insisted, as the sound of clink- 
ing glasses and laughter came to her 
ears as the chorus rose again in hys- 
terical mockery. | 

“Everywoman, come away!” pleaded 
Youth insistently. 

“Hands off!” she cried, flinging 
Youth angrily away from her. “Go, if 
thou wilt! Get thee to church. I need 
thee not!” 

“Oh, Everywoman!” pleaded Youth, 
sobbing. 

“I tell thee, go! Thou art a puny 
thing—no fit companion thou for such 
as I! Twas thou didst first lead Every- 
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woman astray. "Twas thou didst tell her 
that the Love she sought might well be 
found within the playhouses of the city. 
Thou, Youth!” she stormed angrily, 
facing the shrinking, sobbing girl. “At 
thy prompting, I, mistaking Passion for 
Love, lost Modesty. Why, thou canting 
Youth, didst thou not gaily flirt with 
tottering old Age while Beauty lay a- 
dying? Thou renegade! Thou hypocrite! 
Get thee gone! ’Tis time!” She turned, 
rushing toward the open portal. 

Youth stared open-eyed, -bewildered 
in the suddenness of Everywoman’s in- 
dignant, repulsing attack, when she 
turned slowly, sick at heart, and beheld 
Time lurking near her, ready to strike. 
Youth shuddered, for she knew her end 
was near at hand. 

“Tis Time, the call-boy of the soul,” 
she whispered in a calm, quiet way, 
“who comes to warn us for our final 
scene, prepare. Well, I am ready. But 
Time, oh, stay thy hand,” she pleaded 
earnestly, “till I once more shall enter 
the holy church where Charity, God’s 
envoy and ambassador, in saintly stole 
and chasuble, freely granteth absolution 
to Youth and Age alike. Everywoman, 
thou drivest me hence. Farewell !” 

As she spoke, Time turned and glided 
away silently, beckoning with his free 
hand for Youth to follow. 

Fascinated by the strange, impelling 
gesture, Youth turned, slowly followed 
and disappeared forever down the great 
highway. 


CHAPTER IX 


As Everywoman still lingered at the 
portico of the restaurant, the doors were 
suddenly thrown wide open and Wealth 
appeared, lighting a huge cigar and 
swinging out into the night air, well- 
satisfied with himself and what life of- 
fered him. 

Everywoman recognized him at once. 
She meant now to let wisdom be her 
guide. No more the follies of Youth 
would hamper her. She stepped aside 
in the shadows, and as Wealth ap- 
proached she meant to emerge suddenly 
and face him—as if by accident. 

As he reached the pavement, a crowd 
of women rushed from the supper- 
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room and showered him with confetti. 
Rogues and vagabonds returned, hurry- 
ing along the pavement, blowing horns 
and noisily expressing their New Year’s 
joy. The crowd paused at the supper- 
room door as the flock of women 
emerged, following Wealth. Greed was 
there and Self and Vanity, with other 
social moths and parasites. Then came 
the actor Passion, strutting in their 
wake. Having pelted the laughing 
Wealth with confetti and completely 
covered him, they enmeshed him excit- 
edly m a web of tangled paper ribbons. 
Passion, in the exuberance of his joy, 
burst into song. It was in praise of 
Wealth, the uncrowned king of every 
man ! 

’Tis Wealth that crowns our joy, 

"Tis Wealth that fills our glasses; 

Wealth turns our water into wine, 

Uplifts us from our bier. 

In caste or hoi polloi 

*Tis Wealth that wins our lasses; 

The King of Kings 

Is Wealth, who brings 

A happy and gay New Year. 

Thus Passion sang, while the swarm 
of parasites jomed im the chorus, until 
Wealth, sickened with their fawning 
adulation, sent them about their busi- 
mess, peremptorily calling for his car- 
riage. Rogues and vagabonds eagerly 
and willingly tumbled over one another 
to do his bidding. The women, too, he 
abruptly dismissed, sending them back 
to their escorts m the supper-room. 

“Wealth bids, and all obey!” he mut- 
tered sullenly. Presently as he found 
himself alone, he stepped a little way 
down the street, when Everywoman 
emerged from her hiding-place and 
pensively, with a predccupied air, ap- 

d@ him. 

“A woman—and alone. Fittimg sport 
for Wealth,” he laughed. “Good-even- 
ing, little girl,” he said, lifting his hat 
. and boldly intercepting Everywoman. 

“Sit!” she exclaimed as ii taken by 
surprise and speaking with indignation. 
Then she paused, looking fully at him, 
and advanced with outstretched hand. 
“Why—how farest thou? In truth, ’'m 
giad to greet thee once again.” 

“Thou kmnowest me?” he demanded, 
taken aback. 

“Hast thou so soon forgotten ?” 
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“Thon art Everywoman!’ he ex- 
claimed, no hittle surprised. “But thou 
hast changed! Thy cheeks are pale and 
shrunken. In thme eyes there is no 
flame. Thy form lacks grace and round- 
ness. Then thy garb—I see! Thou 
wouldst ask alms of me. Alack! Thy 
time is all ill-chosen. Others to-night 
have ripped my purse asunder. Prithee, 
pass along!” He would have shoved her 
aside but the scornful, rebuking look in 
her eyes stayed him. 

Wildly she reminded him of the 
princely gifts he had once offered— 
palaces, yachts and gems, such as might 
put to shame an Eastern potentate. But 


- he rernained unmoved. More! He now 


shoved her rudely aside. Another wom- 
an—and alone—was coming his way, 
more fitting sport for Wealth. This one 
was Vice—who likewise sauntered by 
with a pensive look, seemingly predccu- 


Quickly Wealth intercepted her. At 
first, Vice started and exclaimed indig- 
nantly, then she looked again, recog- 
nized Wealth, hesitated, then advanced 
most cordially. 

“Thou knowest me ?” he demanded, as 
he had done of Everywoman. 

“Hast thou so soon forgotten?” she 
coyly asked. 

“Artful minx!’ he laughed, more 
than pleased with Vice’s demure man- 
ner. “I ne’er saw thee before. But still, 
thy cheeks are plump and pink. Thine 
eyes flash tempting flame. Thy form 
is alluring. Wilt ride with me?” 

And lifting her fingers to the bend 
in his arm, he led her away with him. 
Everywoman stood leaning against the 
pillar of the door from whence he had 
lately emerged. She laughed a shott, 
harsh laugh of contempt for him, as 
she watched him saunter away with 
Vice upon his arm. 

“Thus man for paimted Vice doth 
Everywoman forsake. I am alone,” she 
moaned. “An outcast! Modesty lost to 
me! My Beauty dead. And Youth—” 
She paused abruptly as she beheld four 
acolytes followed by four men_ slowly 
wend their way along the pavement. 
Between them they bore a bier on which 
lay the body of Youth. Charity, in pure 
white robes, lead the little procession, 




















chanting the solemn measures of a 
hymn. Conscience, robed in black 
mourning, followed. 

“Tis Youth—sweet Youth!” Every- 
woman cried out in tragic despair. “My 
Youth! Cruel Time hath slain her. Char- 
ity chants and Conscience sings her re- 
quiem.” And she stood like one stunned 
as the little procession slowly wended 
its way down the thoroughfare. 


CHAPTER X 


“Follow Truth and the King of 
Kings,” chanted Charity, his voice ring- 
ing out clear on the keen night air, 
“and the mighty Harvester of humanity 
shall glean ye for his garner.” 

“Sing weep! Sing woe! For my 
ladye!’”’ intoned Conscience, as they 
wandered away out of sight and hear- 
ing. 

“Follow Truth!” echoed Everywom- 
an, still staring into space whence the 
procession had gone. “Alas! that Every- 
woman should hear the voice of Charity 
only when Youth and Beauty have de- 
parted! Was it a sin to seek for Love?” 

She covered her flaming, feverish face 
with her hands and sank to her knees 
in the snow. 

“Ye gracious gods!” she cried out, 
lifting her appealing hands to heaven, 
“more merciful than purblind mortals, 
judge not Everywoman—as the world 
doth judge her—harshly and unheard! 
What wisdom hath she to guide her? 
Youth and Beauty? Sweet companions, 
but fragile, frail and prone to foolish 
fancies! Modesty? Best of friends to 
Everywoman, but scorned by every 
man. Those—her advisers! Even they 
are not proof against the insidious 
tongue of Flattery. If she fall—if one 
false step leads down the path to per- 
dition—her Youth and Beauty dead, oh! 
who will lend a kindly hand to lead her 
back again? Ye gods of mercy! In the 
whole wide world is there no hope for 
such a one? I cry for help! Help! Who 
will answer?” she pleaded, with the un- 
hearing gods. 

“Nobody!” came the terrible, rebuk- 
ingly cry of the monkish fellow who 
once had tried to detain her before she 
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started on her quest. He came saunter- 
ing along and stood close beside her. 

“Who spoke?” she demanded in a 
fright, crouching in the snow on. the 
ground. “That voice! It warned me 
long ago.’ Speak on! I listen!” 

“Everywoman,” he said, “the time 
hath come to thee when Nobody is thy 
friend. Thou lovest Nobody. Upon No- 
body’s breast shalt thou pillow thine 
aching head. Nobody shall brush aside 
thy scalding tears.” Tenderly he bent to 
lift her to his embrace. She started up 
in horror, shrinking from his cold, un- 
pleasant touch. 

“I hate thee!” she shrieked, strug- 
gling to her feet without his aid. “I hate 
Nobody! Help! Help! Is there no help, 
no other hope for Everywoman?” 

Just then she heard the sweet, com- 
forting voice that somehow only shortly 
before she had half scorned. 

“Charity! Charity!” it cried tenderly. 
And then the hag Truth hobbled along 
the pavement. 

“Truth! ’Tis Truth, sweet Truth!” 
Everywoman cried in an ecstasy of de- 
light and relief. “I know thee now. 
Welcome! Welcome!” Everywoman ran 
to the woman and warmly embraced her, 
holding the bent form close against her 
in the wildness of her joy. Then, lifting 
the old face in her hands, she looked 
full into the countenance of Truth for 
the first time. And lo! a miracle had 
happened. Her face was no longer ugly 
and repellent. It had grown strangely 
and wonderfully fair. 

“T would that Everywoman wore thy 
features,’ the woman cried in wonder 
and amazement as she looked. “If I 
speak falsely, scourge me! What? Thy 
whip thou carriest no longer. Thou dost 
not need thy crutch? Give it to me. I 
am lame, crippled, fallen by the way. 
Within thine hand—take mine,” she 
begged. 

“Wilt walk with Truth?” the woman 
asked, offering her hand and all at 
once standing upright in a noble way— 
majestic and lovely to look upon. 

“Forever more,” Everywoman prom- 
ised, as she stooped to kiss the fair, 
beautiful hand of Truth. “Charity, 
charity for Everywoman, I ask!” she 
called out as she walked side by side 
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with the noble woman who had uplifted 
her. And as they disappeared from the 
Great White Way, the church chimes 
rang out victoriously. 


CHAPTER XI 


Everywoman’s old home had taken 
on a deserted appearance. The room 
was dark except for the glow of a fire 
which burned cheerfully on the wide, 
open hearth. The long French windows 
opening out toward the garden were 
tightly closed. Outside, the night seemed 
dark, and a light fall of snow was being 
tossed up against the window-panes by 
the force of a wind that howled dis- 
mally. 

Strangely deserted the old place 
seemed and yet there, before the hearth, 
stretched asleep in a great lounging 
chair, sat King Love the First. A king, 
indeed—fair to look on, with wide, 
noble brow and sweet, sensitive lips. 
Yet he wore no royal robes, only the 
simple corduroy small-clothes of a yeo- 
man, with great, cumbersome, mud- 
stained boots, a velvet waistcoat and a 
white-frilled shirt. His crown, which 
now lay at his feet, was scarcely the 
diadem of an earthly prince—only a 
circlet of thorns and roses. 

Nothing had been changed in Every- 
woman’s home, except that the long 
mirror Which stood in one corner and 
in which she had first beheld the form 
of Flattery was completely shattered. 
And as the King slept in this quiet, se- 
cluded abode, one who listened could 
have heard the deep, rich voices of 
other yeomen returning homeward 
through ‘the fields beyond and singing 
together a sweet, soul-stirring ballad: 


When God made the world of woe, 
Where mortals roam, 

He built just one resting-place 
And called it Home. 


When man sails the Sea of Strife 
Where billows foam, 

He finds but one peaceful port 
And calls it Home. 


The soul seeks its paradise 
In starry dome. 

But God planted Heaven on Earth 
And called it Home. 
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The voices of the yeomen died down 
pleasantly and all at once Nobedy stood 
in the room, glancing down with a smil- 
ing countenance at the sleeping yeoman 
at the hearth. He had led the curious 
idlers bent on knowing Everywoman’s 
secrets all the way back home. 

“In Everywoman’s deserted home, 
while she is away battling with life’s . 
storm, King Love the First reclines— 
patience personified!” he laughed. 
“Even Love is merely mortal, and he 
sleeps. As chorus of this simple play, 
there’s little left for me to say, and lit- 
tle left that Nobody can prove. Though 
Time may rob her of her Youth, if 
Everywoman is led by Truth, it follows 
she will surely waken Love.” 

As he spoke, suddenly the light of a 
lantern flashed through the window- 
panes, and he turned to behold Every- 
woman standing outside, still clinging to 
the hand of Truth, who led her. 

“She comes!” said Nobody. “‘The soul 
within her bosom is a wounded dove 
that seeks its nest, but knows not that 
its mate awaits it there. She comes! 
Truth sheds a hallowed light upon her 
path. Good-night ! Good-night! Let No- 
body retire before it!” 

He vanished quickly, just as Truth 
opened the front door and leading 
Everywoman by the hand, quietly en- 
tered. Though she still wore her witch’s 
rags, Truth was regal in her bearing and 
her face shone with a radiant light. 
Above her head she held aloft an old 
yeoman’s lantern which though ancient 
in pattern, shone with the brilliancy of a 
searchlight. And as Everywoman 
stepped along back of Truth, she 
dragged the latter’s discarded crutches. 
As Truth had become beautiful, so 
Everywoman had become plain. Her 
hair had lost its golden yellow, and had 
turned almost white. Her emaciated 
face had assumed a peaceful look. 

“Everywoman,” Truth began, as she 
closed the door behind them and they 
stood within the warmth and glow of 
the dying fire, “through the dismal night 
the light of Truth hath led thee, weak 
and worn, but with unfaltering steps.” 

“Why, Truth!” the woman exclaimed 
with a great sigh of content. “Hast led 
me home again?” 

















“There! Rest thee here awhile,” 
Truth said, leading Everywoman to a 
chair. She sat drooping wearily and yet 
when Truth stepped away, she started 
up fearfully lest Truth might leave her. 
She revolted at the thought being alone. 

Truth admitted that it was not well 
for her to be alone. It was but right 
that to Everywoman a mate should be 
brought and one chosen by Truth her- 
self. 

“Rest, dear heart,” she whispered. 
“Have no fear. I leave my light with 
thee. Soon I return,” she concluded as 
she stooped to kiss Everywoman. Then, 
leaving her light in Everywoman’s 
home, suddenly in a swirl of snow and 
a great rush of wind, she vanished. 

Everywoman rose and walked to the 
window. Outside, the storm was raging 
madly. 

“Yet Truth who knows not fear, goes 
forth alone. Ah! Truth, so sweet, so 
brave, tarry but awhile away. I am not 
strong,” Everywoman cried out, “save 
in my love for thee. Love, marvelous 
Love—” She paused as a strange sound 
met her ears. Love was moving rest- 
lessly in his chair. “What’s that?” she 
muttered, looking about uneasily. “Me- 
thought I heard.as on my lips the word 
‘love.’ I dare not stay alone. Truth! 
Wait—I follow !” 

She ran quickly toward the door and 
was about to fling it open when she 
stopped, remembering that Truth 
scorned a cowardly act. Her light still 
shone in Everywoman’s home and she 
knew Truth would return. 

“Then here, in sweet content will I 
with Truth forever more abide,” she 
concluded, coming back toward the glow 
of the firelight. 

Then all at once an apparition con- 
fronted her. Out of the depths of his 
chair, King Love rose to his feet and 
stood towering above her. 

“Who speaketh of Love and Truth?” 
he demanded stoutly, taken as much by 
surprise as Everywoman. 

She stood looking at him—a cry of 
delight and wonder on her lips. 

“Ye gods!” she murmured as she 
looked unafraid into his noble face. 

The yeoman stepped away and gazed 
at her deeply. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A long while the yeoman stood, 
watching her drooping eyelids, and | 
when again she lifted her eyes to his, he 
knew. 

“°Tis she!” he whispered in a rap- 
ture. “Fear not,” he begged. “A sim- 
ple yeoman, I—who, having been over- 
come by sleep, humbly crave forgive- 
ness. I bid thee welcome. Welcome, 
Everywoman, to thy home!” 

“Who art thou?” she managed to say 
at last, struck with his open, honest 
countenance. “And how comest thou? 
Thou’rt a stranger—” 

“No,” he interrupted in a gentle way, 
“though yet unknown to thee. When 


.thou didst dwell in this, thy home, I thy 


neighbor was.” He paused, a little un- 
certain how to go on. She was still 
looking at him with her wide eyes, her 
hands clasped together in wonder. 
“Well,” he finally went on, “when thou 
didst leave it, who more fittingly could 
keep aglow the embers of thy hearth? 
—Could guard with care thy household 
goods? Could leave the latchstring out 
and patiently await and see that kindly 
welcome were not wanting on thy re- 
turn? Could Love shirk such duties?” 

“Love ?” she whispered as in a dream, 
“Love, sayest thou? A neighbor? I know 
thee not.” She turned away from him, 
flashing an angry look. She could not 
believe that this was Love, that Love 
had always been close to her own hearth. 
“This is my home, Thou art intruding. 
I would have thee gone.” 

Love bowed profoundly and slowly 
made his way toward the door. 

“°Tis meet that Love should obey 
Everywoman,” he said gently. His quiet 
way, so self-contained, and yet so no- 
ble and so gentle, arrested her attention 
again. The night was cold and dark. 
She loathed to turn him out. 

“Pray, do not think Everywoman in- 
hospitable; but still, thou seest, thou art 
a man,” she tried to explain. “Every- 
woman, having known the world, dis- 
trusts men.” : 

Scarcely had she uttered this sentence 
so painful to honest Love, when Truth 
again opened the front door and walked 
into the room. 
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“Oh! Truth! Come hither!” the yeo- 
man cried, in hurt accents. “Stranger, 
let me introduce thee to Truth.” Then, 
holding out his arms in a gesture of 
boundless and unspeakable adoration, he 
cried to Truth to make his identity 
known. 

“My son! My dearly beloved son!” 
Truth exclaimed, going to her son and 
embracing him tenderly. 

“Thy son?” Everywoman ejaculated 
in amazement. “I did not know—” 

“Until her hair grows gray ’tis not 
given to Everywoman to know that 
Love is ever born of Truth—that Truth 
is mother to Love,” she explained. 

“So thou art Love!” Everywoman 
mused, her eyes drooping thoughtfully 
away from the two who stood there. 
“Art thou, indeed, a king? King Love 
the First? Where is thy throne?” 

“Within thy heart, Oh Everywoman!” 
he cried ardently, as he turned, stretch- 
ing his hands to her. 

“Where is thy kingdom?” she de- 
manded, still incredulously. 

“In Everywoman’s home,” he said. 

“Where is thy crown?” she asked. 

“At thy feet,” he whispered appeal- 
ingly. 

Observing the circlet that had lain 
at his feet while he slept, she picked it 
up and examined it thoughtfully. 

“Why, this is but a garland of briers 
and roses,” she said finally. 

“T fain would place it on thy brow,” 
Love said as he took the circlet from 
her fingers and rested it on her head. 
“Wilt be my queen?” he begged most 
earnestly. “Wilt share a crown in which 
joy overshadows sorrow, but sorrow 
hides unseen—yet ofttimes not unfelt? 
Such the only crown Love, born of 
Truth, can offer.” 

“Love, thou hast waited well and pa- 
tiently,” Truth told him. “Everywoman, 
thou with Youth and Beauty pursued 
a foolish quest,” she added, turning to 
the hesitant woman. “Thy suffering led 
thee to Truth. Truth led thee back to 
home and Love. What wouldst thou 
now ?” 

Everywoman paused a moment, then 
all at once she seemed to yield, as if 
the understanding of it all had only 
just dawned. 


“What. more could Everywoman 
crave, save that it were to be more 
worthy?” she replied penitently. “Sel- 
fishly have I sacrificed Youth, Beauty, _ 
Modesty. Now only the woman—a weak 
and weary woman’s soul is left.” 

“Wilt be my queen?” Love repeated - 
tenderly. 

“Tam unworthy!” she suddenly cried, 
lifting off the crown of briers and roses, 
and kneeling humbly at his feet. “Nay! 
Nay! Let me at thy feet remain,” she 
protested when Love quickly stooped to 
lift her. “Why, Love,” she sighed as 
she felt his arms about her, “how 
strong thou art! Love lifteth Every- 
woman up.” 

“Wilt be—” he began again plead- 
ingly, persistently. 

“Thy loyal subject,’ she agreed 
humbly. “Thou shalt be my King. Oh 
Love! How noble thou art! And how 
close thou holdest me!” she cried, as 
Love drew her to him in his arms. “Not 
that I mind, for I am thine—all thine!” 

Love drew her head against his own 
and Everywoman was about to lift her 
lips to his, when Modesty suddenly 
rapped imperiously on the panel of the 
door. She stood outside in the swirling 
storm and wildly craved shelter from 
the warring elements. 

“A benighted traveler knocks,” 
Truth whispered, about to go to the 
door. 

“We would be alone,” Love pro- 
tested. 

“My son, the snow falls fast,” Truth 
argued earnestly. “The night is cold. 
Everywoman, what sayest thou ?” 

“T have Love, I have Truth!” Every- 
woman exclaimed, radiant with joy. 
“Henceforth, all who knock at my door, 
shall find it opens unto happiness. Come 
in!” she commanded. Truth gladly has- 
tened to the door and opened it wide to 
the pleading voice outside. 

Modesty stood there, agitated, trem- 
bling with the cold, and uncertain 
whether to enter. Everywoman took a 
step close to the hesitating form and 
peered deeply into her face. All at once 
recognition flashed across her mind. 

“Modesty!” she exclaimed in a flood 
of welcome. “Thank the gods! Thou © 
hast returned to me.” And as the maid = 














ventured timidly into the room, Every- 
woman caught her in her arms and 
warmly embraced her. 

“T have escaped,” Modesty explained 
all in a flutter of excitement, as Every- 
woman led her tenderly to a chair be- 
fore the glowing fire. “They bound me, 
tortured me, sought to slay thy Mod- 
esty.” 

“Yes! Yes!” Eve n laughed 
with some of her old light-hearted 
gaiety. “But in my heart I knew right 
well thou wouldst return to me when 
Love, true Love was found.” 

“Love, my son,” Truth interrupted, 
going to him and laying a hand on his 
arm, “with me till morm shalt thou 
abide. Everywoman,” she added, turn- 
img to the radiant woman who stood 
beside Modesty, “at the church, Love 
and I will wait thy coming. There shall 
Love the First—thy King—crown 
Everywoman his Queen. Come, Love,” 
she urged, holding out her hands to 
hint. 

“Come” cried Modesty, stretching her 
arms to Everywoman. 

Then Everywoman glided to Love and 
laid her hands agaist his 
breast as she lifted her lips to him. 

“Till morn,” she said sweetly. 

“Till dawn!” he cried triumphantly 
as he stooped to lay his Ips om her 
brow. “God guard thee!” 
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Everywoman slowly walked to Mod- 
esty and taking her hand, led her to 
the staircase which mounted to her 
chamber above. As they ascended to- 
gether, the woman’s eyes dwelt linger- 
ingly on the stalwart form of her King. 
He wound his arm about the shoulders 
of his mother and led her to the door. 
Then with a final sntile they ventured 
into the night, while Everywoman re- 
tired to her chamber. 


The fire had died low on the hearth, 
yet those who had followed Nobody 
could see his gaunt, ungainly figure 
suddenly appear-in the darkened room. 
Out of the solemn, peaceful stillness 
they could hear his sepulchrat voice, 
his words punctuated every now and 
then with an amiable, delicious chuckle. 
He had led the passers-by through a 
long, hard journey; he had satisfied 
their curiosity, and he was pleased with 
his little task, for somehow he always 
knew just how Everywoman's quest 
would terminate. 

“The quest is ended,” he said finally, 
as if the gaping idlers would long for 
more. “This is the cme for Nobody to 
bid adieu. But first he’ll ask you (in .- 
the author’s name), be merciful, be just, 
be fair to Everywoman—everywhere! 
Her faults are many. Nobody’s the 
blame!” 












NEARLY everyone who goes to musical-comedy and vaudeville has seen and heard Emma 
Carus. That Miss Carus has turned her attention to “producing” will be news to many— 
hence the interest her article here is certain to arouse. 


a. months ago, a number 

of my friends cornered me one 

hot afternoon, when I had run in 

to Manhattan to assure myself that 

Broadway was still doing business at 
the old stand. 

They demanded that I forthwith 
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put them straight on the rumor that 
I was seriously thinking of embark- 
ing in the profession of stage direct- 
ing. I put them straight, and forth- 
with. 

“But,” my friends objected, “you 
are only hunting trouble. It certainly 


































seems to us that you should be sat- 
isfied to continue as a singing come- 
dienne, and rest satisfied with mak- 
ing people laugh and enjoy your 
songs.” 

“But,” I objected in my turn, after 
I had patiently listened to such com- 
ments, “there is no reason on earth 
why I should not do both—continue 


as a comedienne and stage theatrical - 


productions also.” 

There was a lot more conversation- 
al comment, al! taking the same trend 
of unbelief and skepticism. One par- 
ticularly close friend waited until all 
the rest of the scoffers had finished 
their fine work. Then she came to me, 
not with tears in her eyes, but with 
doubt writ large on her face. 

“Come on, now,” she coaxed, “fess 
up.You’re only announcing this as a 
press-agent’s yarn. Honest, now!” 

But I did not fess up anything of 
the kind. I told my friend that I cer- 
tainly was very much in earnest. I 
told my questioner that not only was 
I going to become a sure-enough pro- 
ducer, but that I was going to make 
a valiant effort to score a success in 
a field which heretofore has been 
generally considered as one of the 
sacred provinces and private stamp- 
ing grounds of our friends, the men. 

Credence began to take the place of 
unbelief, after a time. It finally 
dawned upon my friends and ac- 
quaintances that I really was in ear- 
nest. Of course, there were smiles and 
smirks of doubt from the Willie Wise 
Boys. There is always a fine, healthy, 
well-nurtured group of Doubting 
Thomases for every innovation. And 
I believe they serve a good purpose, 
too. They put a fellow or a girl on 
his or her nerve and bring out deter- 
mination in large, allopathic doses. 

I cannot truthfully say that I have 
always cherished an ambition to be- 
come a producing stage director. My 
long experience on the stage, of 
course, has taught me many things 
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about the staging of pieces. I have 
absorbed much valuable knowledge 
from watching various high-class 
stage producers in their work. It was 
merely interesting, at first. Then it 
began to be more than interesting. I 
began to understand many of the 
whys and wherefores of things— 
things that often had appeared to be 
so useless. 

Last season I was in a piece called 
“Up and Down Broadway.” During 
the rehearsals, our regular stage di- 
rector became ill, and it looked as 
though our opening was to be a thing 
in the dim and misty future. How- 
ever, during the time the piece had 
been rehearsed, I had on several oc- 
casions been of some small help to 
Mr. Wilson, who was staging the 
piece. I would take a backward girl 
and teach her steps and the business 
of numbers; or I would work on the 
lyrics of a song; or perhaps I would 


. coach a principal in his part. 


After our rehearsals had been 
stopped for several days, I paid a visit 
to Mr. Wilson’s sick-bed. I told him 
how sorry I was that all of his work 
had gone to waste and that it looked 
as though the show would not open. 

He would not hear of anything like 
that. He stoutly insisted that I had 
been with and around him so long, 
while he was rehearsing the piece, 
that I knew as well as he did how to 
go on with it. 

The implied suggestion almost took 
my breath away. 

While I had, previously, often done 
production work on a small scale, I 
hardly felt competent to undertake 
the staging of a big and pretentious 
Broadway production. However, both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Shubert, to 
whom the suggestion was made by 
Mr. Wilson, insisted that I should go 
ahead and finish up the piece. 

I refused. I did not feel qualified 
to go ahead. However, a meeting of 
the company was held at the Casino 
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Theatre, on the stage. Mr. Shubert 
talked with the members of the com- 
pany and explained conditions. Then 
he asked them if they wanted me to 
go ahead with the rehearsals. 

Really, I was quite overwhelmed 
by the sincerity of the demand that 
I go ahead. It was pointed out to me, 
also, by many of the girls and boys 
in the company, that it would work a 
real hardship on them if all the pre- 
vious' weeks of tedious rehearsals 
were to go for naught. It was getting 
along in the season, and with each day 
it would become increasingly difficult 
for the chorus people and small prin- 
cipals to secure other engagements. 

So, to make a long story short, I 
agreed to finish putting on the show. 
When we opened in Philadelphia, I 
was made the actual stage manager 
of the company, having full and com- 
plete charge in back of the curtain 
Tine. 

Now, away down in my heart, I 
had rather expected that such an in- 
novation as a woman stage director 
would result in trouble with the com- 
pany. But, outside: of some incipient 
signs of rebellion from one or two 
young women of the merri-merri, or 
chorus, everything soon established 
itself in an orderly manner. 

Being a woman, I felt that I would 
understand my own sex much better 
than the most sympathetic of men 
could hope to. In this I was not mis- 
taken. I decided upon a régime of 
strict, though not severe, discipline 
for the company while on tour. And 
this régime was successful. 

I remember, just before we left 
New York, one of my friends asked 
me if I were going to be a “mar- 
tiness.” He had in mind the feminine 
form of martinet. I told him that 
nothing was further from my 
- thoughts. I always realize that kind- 
ness, even though it be firm, will ac- 
complish apparent miracles in a the- 
atrical company, where harsh, un- 
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bending measures only incite to dis- 
content and rebellion. 

And, when I say that everything 
progressed smoothly, I am not to be 
understood as saying that there were 
no difficulties encountered along the 
road. Indeed, I had many hard tus- 
sles with refractory working crews, 
who didn’t relish the idea of a woman 
“bossing” them. Often, when we 
would reach a theatre in some city, 
on our route, the stage manager of 
the house would ask: 

“Who’s your stage manager?” 

In answer some member of my 
staff would reply: “ Why, Emma Ca- 
rus.” 

“What? A woman?” 

Of course, my own men, who trav- 
eled with the company, were very 
loyal to me. In answer to such inter- 
rogations and amazement, I have 
heard them reply: 

“Yes, a woman. But you can just 
bet your bottom dollar that she 
knows what she is doing. You’d bet- 
ter see that you behave, or else you'll 
get more than you are bargaining 
for.” 

At first such replies caused me to 
ponder over them. I was uncertain 
as to whether my men were trying to 
impress strangers with the idea that 
I was a tyrant or possessed of won- 
derful prowess as a “white hope.” 

The only way in which I have real- 
ly been able to achieve anything as 
a stage director, has been to show 
right from the start that I meant 
business and would not stand for any 
nonsense. 

Several times, some sportively or 
scrappily inclined member of my or- 
ganization, or a member of a working 
crew, would try it on me. But I al- 
ways put my foot down quickly on 
any nonsense. And, believe me, when 
I say that I have some substantial 
foot, I am not going far beyond the 
facts. 

After quelling any incipient rebel- 















lion, things would go along smooth- 
ly for a time. Then some one or other 
would kick over the traces again. 

The very worst trouble I had on 
the entire tour occurred in Kansas 
City. In that city they have a Supers’ 
Union, and the Boss of the Union 
was one of those self-appointed Im- 
portances, who walk on an even keel 
so as not to disturb the chips which 
they carry on their shoulders. 

There was a door in the back wall 
of the stage of the theatre, and this 
Boss Super kept coming and going in 
and out of the theatre, at will. This 
resulted in cold draughts, which was 
rather hard on the chorus girls—who, 
as you probably know, are not over- 
burdened with clothes in a musical 
show of the present day. 

Finally, after this pleasant “in and 
out” diversion had been performed 
several times by the Boss Super, I felt 
that it was about time that it was 
stopped. I, therefore, civilly and po- 
litely enough, told the Boss Super 
that the door would have to be kept 
closed while the performance was go- 
ing on. He immediately favored me 
with a look of grouchy disapproval 
and muttered: 

“Is that so? Well, I’ll go in and out 
as much as I darn please.” 

I saw that he was one of those por- 
cine-headed individuals, with whom 
argument would be wasted ef- 
fort. I turned to the balance of the 
working crew, who were interested 
listeners to our duologue, and said: 

“I want him out—to stay out— 
right now—and quick!” 

And sure enough, they ejected the 
Important Boss Super out into the 
inhospitable confines of the alley. 

I didn’t care, even though I real- 
ized that he would probably call a 
strike of the super gang and that our 
show would have to get along with- 
out these useful, though hardly orna- 
mental citizens, who go to make up 
the stage mobs. If I had hesitated 
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I should have lost my grip on the 
people, to say nothing of a les- 
sening of respect. I had early dis- 
covered that the only way to 
make peorp:e under your direction re- 
spect you is to be firm and insist up- 
on the carrying out of your orders. 

That I had not figured the situation 
wrongly was shown when, after the 
performance, the Boss Super, some- 
what sheepishly, to be sure, came 
around and apologized. He was as 
meek as the oft-quoted lamb during 
the balance of our engagement—and 
the door remained closed during per- 
formances. 

It was the same way with the 
chorus. With a show which I pro- 
duced some time ago, there were one 
or two young baggages who, I knew 
instinctively, were on a still hunt, for 
trouble. Before I had taken charge of 
the company I knew there was one 
girl who had been cutting up consid- 
erable didoes. I had, however, said 
nothing, so long as I was not held 
responsible for the conduct of the 
company. 

But when I did take charge, I made 
it a point to look her up. She had pre- 
viously intimated to others of the 
girls in the chorus ranks that she 
was going to have a gay time of it 
with me, 

At rehearsal, I called her over to 
me and said, as plainly and emphatic- 
ally as I could: 

“Now see here, Miss Jigger, all I 
am waiting for, is for you to try to 
start something. I’d like nothing bet- 
ter than an excuse to ship you off— 
and there’ll be no two weeks’ notice, 
either. If you misbehave, out you go, 
without any ceremony.” 

Well, this tip seemed to sink in 
pretty well. For nearly thirty weeks 
her behavior was all that could be de- 
sired. But, a week or so before our 
season came to a close, she kicked 
over the traces—she played some 
very mean trick on one of the other 
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girls. That was enough. To show her 
that I had meant business, I let her 
go that night—there was no waiting 
for the end of the engagement, even 
though it were in sight. 

Strange to say, this young lady is 
now one of my best friends and ad- 
vocates. All she needed was a lesson. 
I have had the pleasure of helping her 
into another position. And, since that 
time, she has been one of the most 
valuable and intelligent chorus girls 
with whom I have ever worked. 

In one very important thing a 
woman had a vast advantage over a 
man. A girl realizes that she cannot 
so easily fool one of her own sex. 
They know just how far they can go 
—to the fraction of an inch—or rath- 
er, I should say, how far they cannot 
go. 

With a man stage producer or 
stage manager, a girl who has done 
something inimical to the welfare of 
the company, can very often coax her 
way back into his good graces. She 
uses her feminine wiles in such a 
case. But with a woman in the same 
position, the disturber knows cajolery 
will not have the slightest effect. 

And this same insistence upon dis- 
cipline, “goes” for the principals also 
in any company with which I have 
anything to do. They are no more dif- 
ficult to handle than the chorus peo- 
ple. It doesn’t make the slightest dif- 
ference to me how important they 
may be as entertainers—they must be 
made to realize that your discipline is 
meant for them as well as the most 
humble member of your clan. 

I believe that even leading men 
should be treated kindly, if they can 
stand it. As you probably know, lead- 
ing men are usually the handsome 
chaps, over whom the matinée girls 
become foolish, They sometimes 
come to consider themselves as be- 
ing made of slightly superior clay to 
the rest of mankind. 

I make friends always. I have nev- 
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er tried to use my powers as stage 
manageress to overawe, or to make 
any actor or actress appear foolish. © 
If, for instance, a'scene is not played 
properly, to my way of thinking, I do 
not bully and indulge in call-downs 
that only serve to hurt and injure 
the recipient. It is my practice to take 
any such members of my company 
aside. I tell them kindly and cour- 
teously just where I think they are 
wrong, and we go over it together. 

However, if there be a repetition of 
careless work, or stupidity, why, there 
is nothing left but for you to speak 
right out in meeting and let everyone 
know that you appreciate just where 
the trouble lies. 

On the stage there is a species of 
performer who is inelegantly known 
as a “stage hog.” This designation 
fits those performers who develop an 
overweening fondness for the center 
of the stage. They like to bask in the 
warmth and soft rays of the spotlight, 
often to the detriment of the per- 
formance as a whole. 

With such people I don’t mince 
words. I have no pity for them. They 
either have to mend their ways and 
do things in the manner they should 
be done, or something is going to fall, 
All members of my companies must 
work with each other, for the general 
smoothness and effect of a perform- 
ance. 

The actor who plays for his own 
little personal effect, to the detriment 
of the work of the other members, is 
a being with whom I have no pa- 
tience, I sat through a performance in 
one of the Broadway theatres the 
other evening, watching a comedian, 
who is an artist down to his finger 
tips. His best scenes were entirely 
“killed” or-spoiled by the crude an- 
tics of a woman playing opposite to 
him. She did everything possible to 
distract the attention of the audience 
from the comedian to herself. 

The general public, of course, 
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doesn’t see these details, even though 
they may wonder, in a vague sort of 
way, as to why such things are per- 
mitted. In the case I have just cited, 
although I was in no way connected 
with the production, I felt a sincere 
desire to go back on the stage and 
take the woman to task. 

There is another class of perform- 
ers with whom a stage director has 
to contend. I refer to the performer 
who, at rehearsals, will do everything 
according to Hoyle. Yet, when it 
comes down to a performance, and he 
knows you cannot correct him, he 
will play scenes, read lines, introduce 
business, and carry on very much as 
he feels inclined. Such stunts as these 
in any of my companies mean but 
one thing—the replacement of such a 
man or woman with one who is will- 
ing to take instructions and carry 
them out when playing. 

And, even though what I have 
written may indicate that I am a ter- 
ribly severe and unbending human 
being, I must say that I am very 
much like other women. The gist of 
the whole thing is simply this: There 
is nothing so difficult, to my way of 
thinking, as welding a hundred or 
more people, of different tempera- 
ments and personalities, into a 
smoothly running machine that will 
give the same well-balanced perform- 
ance every time the curtain goes up. 
And there is just one way in which 
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this may be accomplished. Everyone 
concerned in a theatrical performance 
must be made to realize that, after all, 
he is merely an individual, making up 
a cog of a big and complex machine, 
which depends upon co-operation for 
success, 

Up to this time, my stage work 
has been mostly that of the artist, 
though I have dabbled as a producer. 
Now, however, I am going to see 
what a woman can do in the intri- 
cate and complex work of staging 
plays from their first reading until 
the curtain rolls up for the approval 
or disapproval of a first night audi- 
ence. 

This season I am going to stage a 
piece called “The Night Rider.” Then 
I have a musical play and a farce 
which are to follow this. Myself, I am 
going to appear in a musical piece 
called “Jingaboo,” under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Cort. 

Perhaps, if I make a real success of 
the work of production, other capa- 
ble and clever women may follow in 
my footsteps. But, no matter what 
happens, it means something to be 
known as the first of the Women 
Stage Directors. 
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HERE are the synopses of all the new plays disclosed on the New York stage since the last 


issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 


“THE REAL THING” 
(By Catherine C. Cushing) 


N THE little town of Freeport, live 
Richard Grayson (Frank Mills) and 
his wife Kate (Minnie Dupree), with 

their young children Jack and Dorothy 

(Mac Macomber and Aileen Morri- 


son). Kate has permitted the young- 
sters to become her one concern in 
life and, from the spruce and lively 
woman Richard married, has deterio- 
rated into a prosaic little home-body. 
Richard, robbed of the companionship 
of his one-time “pal” (as he used to 
call Kate), turns for company to Olive 
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Wyckoff (Marion Kerby), a young girl 
neighbor. They become fast friends—a 
fact that is noted and appreciated by 
Kate’s sister, Jess Lorraine (Henrietta 
Crosman), who is paying the Graysons 
a visit. In order to stave off the immi- 
nent crisis, Jess beseeches her sister to 
give some attention to her personal ap- 
pearance again, to make herself attrac- 
tive to her husband in the sense she 
was before the marriage ceremony was 
performed; in this way she gradually 
manages to bring Kate to a realization 
of the fact that a wife owes something 
to her husband besides a devoted at- 
tention to his children and his house- 
hold affairs. Kate works a transforma- 
tion in herself while Richard is away on 
a vacation. In the meantime, Tom 
Bradley (Albert Brown), an old beau 
of Jess,’ arrives in Freeport, makes ar- 
dent love to Jess and is rejected, because 
Jess thinks he does not know she is a 
widow. When Grayson returns, he be- 
fieves Bradley is in love with Kate, the 
change in whom he attributes to the 
presence of the latter. Jess straightens 
things out finally, accepts Bradley—and 
Grayson and his wife are again happy 
together. 
(Produced by Maurice Campbell) 


“A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE” 


(By John Stapleton and P. G. Wode- 
house) 


RETURNING from a play in which 
a gentleman-crook is the hero, Robert 
Pitt (Douglas Fairbanks) wagers with 
his four friends, Joseph Sutton, Dana 
Willets, George Fuller and Clarence 
Macklin (Edmund Forde, Frank Ken- 
drick, L. J. Hall and Francis Carlyle), 
that he can break into a strange house 
and plunder it without being caught. 
The wager is accepted. As Pitt is plan- 
ning to leave his apartment to pursue 
the wager, his place is entered by Spike 
Mullins (Elmer Booth), a real burglar. 
Pitt overcomes the robber and enters 
into a compact with him for the latter 
to assist him in winning the wager. The 
two set out and break into the house of 
Philip Creedon, known as “Big Phil,” 
a crooked police official. They are sur- 


prised by Molly Creedon (Ruth Shep- 
ley), the daughter of the house, with 
whom Pitt has fallen in love at first 
sight. By a subterfuge, Pitt allays 
Molly’s suspicions and everything prom-’ 
ises well until “Big Phil” enters, sees 
Mullins—and takes matters into his 
own hands. A bribe is worked by Pitt, 
but Creedon effects a promise that Pitt 
will never see Molly again. Molly is en- 
gaged to a worthless Englishman, Sir 
Spencer Dreever (Arthur Lacely), but 
it is evident Pitt has made an impression 
upon her. Despite her father’s orders, 
she meets Pitt subsequently at a house- 
party, where the jewels of Lady Blunt 
(Ruth Chester) disappear. Suspicion 
falls on Pitt and matters are made much 
worse when Molly finds the valuables in 
the young man’s possession. They have 
been placed there by Mullins, but Pitt is 
in duty bound to protect the latter and 
can say nothing in his own defense. 
Creedon arrives on the scene and ac- 
cuses Pitt. The latter flouts him—and 
it is a battle of wits to the finish. Molly 
comes to believe in Pitt’s honesty and 
helps him out of the dilemma; Mul- 
lins gets away, and Creedon is shown 
that the whole thing is a bet. Does Pitt 
get Molly? You bet! 
(Produced by William A. Brady) 


“THE SIREN” 
(By Leo Stein and A. M. Willner) 


BARON BAZILOS (Frank Mou- 
lan) is in danger of losing his post as 
minister of police in Vienna unless he 
can find the man who has written cer- 
tain scurrilous poems about the em- 
peror. Suspicion is directed against the 
gay Marquis De Ravaillac (Donald 
Brian), but all attempts to get a sample 
of the latter’s handwriting have proved 
fruitless. The Baron enlists the aid of a 
dozen young women in charge of his 
secretary, Malipote (Pope Stamper), 
but none of the ladies is successful. 
While Grion (Gilbert Childs) is cele- 
brating over the Baron’s discomfiture, 
because he wants the police office for 
himself, there comes to Vienna Lolotte 
(Julia Sanderson), the Baron’s beauti- 
ful niece from the country, and the old 
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rascal immediately hits on the idea of 
having this pretty girl make love to the 
Marquis and win from him a tell-tale 
love missive. Lolotte undertakes the task 
‘in all innocence. It has so happened 
that, years before, the Marquis has writ- 
ten a letter of love to Clarisse (Eliza- 
beth Firth), the Baron’s young wife, 
and this script is the only evidence of 
his chirography in existence. When the 
Marquis begins to exhibit openly his ad- 
miration for Lolotte, Clarisse’s jealousy 
is aroused and, using Lolotte as a means, 
she betrays the Marquis. The latter, 
plainly enough, believes it was Lolotte 
who gave him away, accuses her—and 
forsakes her, to go into the exile that has 
been announced as his penalty. Through 
a series of accidents, the Marquis learns, 
on the eve of exile, that Lolotte has been 
guiltless and his old love for her returns. 
After turning the other cheek to 
Clarisse—by assisting her out of a trap 
in which her husband has caught her— 
he takes Lolotte with him as his wife. 
Woven into the story is the lesser nar- 
rative of the manner in which the pretty 
Lolotte circumvents a scheme to have 
her married off to a_vulgar veterinary, 
named Beckmesser (Will West). 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE GIRL OF MY DREAMS” 


(By Wilbur Nesbit and Otto Hauer- 
bach) 


HARRY SWIFTON (John Hyams) 
has led a pretty gay life for many years 
—until he meets a simple Quaker girl 
named Lucy Medders (Leila Mcin- 
tyre). The latter changes everything for 
him. Just previous to a visit from Lucy 
and her father (Ray Royce), however, 
an automobile accident brings to Swif- 
ton’s house an odd assortment of char- 
acters including Helen Bombastino 
(Henrietta Lee) and her admirer, Count 
Von Schnigglefits (Irving Brooks). 
Generalissimo Bombastino (Edouard 
Durand), Helen’s rabidly jealous 
spouse, pursues, and in an attempt to 
settle matters before Lucy arrives, Swif- 
ton secretes the woman and her lover 
in rooms about the house. When the 
irate husband comes, Swifton also hides 
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him, as he does Daphne Daffington 
(Alice Hills), a sentimental milliner 
with whom he once was more than 
friendly. Lucy discovers the presence — 
of the women in Harry’s house, is prop- 
erly shocked and vows she will have 
nothing further to do with her deceitful 
sweetheart. Harry enlists the aid of Car- 
olyn (Carrie Bowman), his sister, and 
her fiancé, Pidgeon Williams (Harold 
Forbes), and they set out to put matters 
in order. But things are not as readily 
smoothed out as might be hoped for by 
Harry, for no sooner has one phase of 
the troublesome issue been set to rights 
than another pops up to take its place. 
Finally, Generalissimo Bombastino is 
caught in a flirtation with Daphne and 
Lucy overhears Helen Bombastino re- 
veal the true facts of the mix-up. She 
forgives and forgets—and Harry settles 
down for once and all. 
(Produced by Joseph M. Gaites) 


“SNOBS” 
(By George Bronson Howard) 


HENRY DISNEY (Frank MclIn- 
tyre) is a milk-wagon driver in an 
American city of the size, say, of Balti- 
more. His closest friend is Buck Reade 
(Regan Hughston), a furnace-tender. 
Henry is an uncouth specimen; Buck is 
a man who has gone to “society” plays 
and read “society” stories until he has 
accumulated a very superficial some- 
thing known generally as “polish.” One 
day Disney is apprised by a lawyer 
that he has succeeded to the title- of 
Duke of Walshire, one of the highest 
titles in the British Kingdom. “Aw,” he 
says, “I can’t be no Duke. Let Buck 
take my place.” Accordingly, Reade is 
introduced into local society as the 
new Duke, while Henry, per agreement 
with the lawyers, is kept in the back- 
ground. Snobbishness with a capital S 
gets busy forthwith and society pros- 
trates itself before the pseudo-duke, 
while Henry Disney, the real duke, is 
permitted to bask forgotten and unno- 
ticed in the shadow. There are two girls 
who come into the lives of the two men 
at this period, Nondas Parkyn (Wil- 
lette Kershaw), daughter of a wealthy 

















pickle manufacturer, and Laura Lan- 
vale (Eva Macdonald), a young woman 
of the so-called “upper crust.” The lat- 
ter sets her cap for the title and leads 
the furnace-tender to believe she hon- 
estly loves him. Reade believes her and 
pursues her, In the meantime, Nondas 
begins to evidence a keen interest in 
Disney, uncouth as he is, and he in turn 
becomes deeply affected every time she 
comes within his view. Laura learns 
that Reade is not the Duke after all and 
spurns him, but Reade will not believe 
her. She tells him that she is speaking 
the truth. In a frenzy, he knocks down 
her escort and attempts to make his 
escape. 

Disney now comes to his rescue. 
Nondas looks at the bulky milk-wagon 
driver with a thrill of admiration as he 
wrests the revolver away from the po- 
liceman who has rushed to the scene. 
Buck gets away. Nondas comes close to 
Disney. “I vowed,” she says, “that I'd 
marry the man who could thrill me. 
You have.” “Thrill you!” exclaims 
Henry. “You don’t call that a thrill. 
How’s this one?” And he presents him- 
self to her as the real Duke of Wal- 
shire. 

(Produced by H. B. Harris) 


“A SINGLE MAN” 
(By Hubert Henry Davies) 


ROBIN WORTHINGTON (John 
Drew) has arrived at that age, forty- 
three years, where he begins to wonder 
if he had not better begin to think of 
marrying “now or never.” He feels in 
fine trim and believes himself to be as 
young as the rest of ‘em. The presence 
of his brother Henry (Ivan Simpson) 
and his wife Isabella (Louise Drew), 
together with their baby, causes Robin 
to feel the marriage bee more pro- 
nouncedly than ever, and he forthwith 
begins to pay court to a gay young minx 
of the neighborhood, Maggie Cottrell 
(Carroll McComas) by name. Maggie 
is about nineteen years old and leads 
Robin a merry pace. Robin finds that he 
1s not quite so young and agile as he 
was wont to believe. He discovers that 
he is vastly more comfortable in the 
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company of his secretary,Miss Hesel- 
tine (Mary Boland), a woman more 
mature in years, and it soon becomes 
evident that a real affection is spring- 
ing up between the two. At Robin’s 
sister-in-law’s suggestion, there has 
come to Robin’s house a spinster named 
Louise Parker (Thais Lawton), who 
scents a chance to ensnare the wily 
Robin for her own little self. Robin has 
great difficulty in avoiding this petti- 
coated nuisance who, at the inopportune 
moment, attempts to work up a scandal 
about the secretary. Robin thereupon 
assures his family that he is quite too 
old for Maggie and “just right” for 
Miss Heseltine. The latter coincides in 
this opinion ; Maggie is only too glad to 
run away in search of a more youthful 
sweetheart; and Louise Parker bangs 
her way out of the door and house in 
complete chagrin and disgust. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“MISS JACK” 


(By Mark E. Swan and W. F. Peters) 


JACK HAYWARD (Bothwell 
Browne) is much in love with Evelyn 
Stanley (Olive Ulrich). Evelyn, how- 
ever, is kept at a distance from her lover 
by conspirators against Cupid and Jack 
finds it necessary to pay a visit to: the 
seminary where she is studying, in a 
desperate effort to see her. Eveiyn 
takes her chum Nellie Trevor (Suzanne 
Rocamora) into her confidence, and to- 
gether they scheme to fix matters so 
that the young lovers may meet. Jack 
comes to the girls’ school and, through 
an accident, finds himself locked in and 
unable to get out. He must protect Eve- 
lyn from being found out and hits on 
the idea of dressing himself up as a girl 
in order to avoid detection. Eudora 
Marshall (May McCabe), the school- 
mistress, is particularly suspicious, but 
Jack finally manages to fool everyone— 
and matters end satisfactorily. Mixed 
up in the proceedings are two comedy 
characters, a German professor, Otto 
Von Hertz (James Carson) and a gar- 
dener known as Silas Bean (Jonathan 
Keefe). 

(Produced by H. Berstein) 







































“THE ARAB” 
(By Edgar Selwyn) 


THE scenes are laid respectively im 
the bazaar ofa Syrian village east of 
Damascus, in the courtyard of the 
American mission, and in the living- 
room of the mission. Jamil Abdullah 
Azam (Edgar Selwyn) is a young 
Bedouin, son of a powerful sheik, about 
whom there has ever been a deep veil 
of mystery. Jamil falls in love with 
Mary Hilbert (Edna Baker), daughter 
of Dr. Hilbert (Edward See), an 
American missionary im the desert-land. 
Dr. Hilbert believes that he may help 
protect the lives of his own people and 
those whom he is converting to Chris- 
tianity by encouraging the young Bed- 
ouin to believe that he may some day 
win the white girl for his wife. Jamzl 
enters the mission, professes to become 
interested in the religion of his white 
brothers and makes love to the mission- 
ary’s daughter. The latter comes to be- 
lieve that Jami/ is traitorous and sends 
bim away. Circumstances soon indicate 
to Mary, however, that she has been 
mistaken, that Lyamil Pasha (E. R. 
(Mawson) is the real traitor, and that 
Jamil was and is innocent. Jamil is fa- 
tally shot by the villainous Lyamil, who 
plans to sacrifice the people of the mis- 
sion. His scheme, however, is check- 
mated in the nick of time. 

(Produced by Henry B. Harris) 


“THY NEIGHBOR’S WIFE” 
(By Elmer Harris) 


JOHN ROBBINS (Arthur Byron) 
with his wife Gerty( Pamela Gaythorne) 
and Harry Miller (Frederick Tiden), 
with his wife Alice (Alice Johns) are 
next-door neighbors.Robbins and Miller, 
after comparing notes on their relative 
dissatisfactions, annoyances, distastes, 
tastes and grievances, come to the con- 
clusion that they are mismated. That’s 
all there is to it, they agree. And the 
best thing for each of them, they further 
agree, is to exchange wives for a while 
and see how things will go. Alice seems 
to suit John, so John thinks; and Gerty 
seems to suit Harry, so Harry thinks. 
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John always did like a good house 
keeper and Harry always did like a 
“sport” for a wife. Both are mighty well 
pleased—and the experiment of ex- 
change gets under way. At first every- 
thing appears to be going finely. John is 
ippy as can be over the new order of 
things, and so, equally, is Harry. But 
presently there appears on the horizon 
a suspicion of discontent. John begins 
to long’ for the old way—and so does 
Harry. Gerty gets on Harry’s nerves, al- 
though he never believed she would; 
and Alice gets on John’s, although he 
would not have believed such a thing 
possible. And when, finally, each hus- 
band is back at his own fireside, he real- 
izes that after all, home is home. 
(Produced by Daniel Frohman) 


“AROUND THE WORLD” 


(By Arthur Voegtlin and Carroll 
Fleming) 


THIS new Hippodrome show opens 
on “the lawn of Jason Burlingham’s” 
(W. H. Clarke) “home on the Hudson.” 
Following the report of the theft of a 
valuable jewel, Paul Burlingham (Har- 
ry Jackson) and McShane, the Burling- 
ham’s butler (Felix Haney) are arrest- 
ed on a false charge and taken to jail. 
The real thieves, headed by an English 
crook named Mason (Albert Froome), 
make their “get-away” to Switzerland. 
The Burlinghams start in pursuit of the 
thieves and follow them through Eng- 
land and Switzerland to Egypt. Nearing 
the desert, Jean Burlingham, Jason Bur- 
lingham’s daughter (Sabry Dorselt), 
is stolen by Arab horsemen. In the sand- 
storm that comes on, all trace of Jean 
is lost. The scene now changes to the 
garden of the Vizier’s harem in Con- 
stantinople, whither Jean is brought as 
a slave and where she is purchased by 
the Grand Vizier. At this juncture, the 
white girl is rescued by Lieutenant 
Stanley (Henry Santrey), her fiancé. 
After divers other adventures, the dia- 
mond is at length recovered. The gem 
is believed, however, to have been the 
cause of all the ill luck that has be- 
fallen, so it is dropped into a well. . 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 
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HIS is to chronicle the latest 
achievement in the dappled ca- 
reer of Mason Peters, a ver- 

satile young man who writes the- 
atrical press notices with one hand 
and signs deeds in large real estate 
transactions with the other. 

Young Mr. Peters came to town 
about eight years ago from Kansas 
City, where his father was a well- 
known politician, and the perennial 
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representative of his constituency in 
Congress. At home the young man 
had been a newspaper reporter. Be- 
sides his knowledge of western jour- 
nalism, he brought to the metropolis 
as his chief assets an acquaintance 
with George Ade and Ort Wells, a 
breezy wit and a willingness to try 
anything once. 

Henry W. Savage had imported 
him to take charge of the press de- 
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partment of the numerous Savage enterprises, and 
into the maelstrom of that energetic manager’s for- 
midable undertakings Peters plunged with a com- 
placent smile. He was not long in making friends, 
and he never hesitated to use them, although never 
to his own discredit and seldom to their disadvan- 
tage. 

One day he emerged from the Savage corral, lead- 
ing behind him a theatrical “angel,” the head of a 
mammoth trust who never had given a serious 
thought to the stage and its people until he passed 
within range of Peters’ infectious smile. 

At this point Peters really began his career as 
promoter and organizer. Reinforced by the “‘angel’s” 
capital, he formed a corporation with which to ex- 
ploit a musical play, entitled “The Gingerbread 
Man.” There were many ups and downs in the 
career of “The Gingerbread Man,” and eventually 
the partners became involved in a series of mis- 
understandings that led to disintegration and 
calumny. 

Meanwhile, however, Peters had lived comfort- 
ably, and ever humoring his faculty for making 
friends. He possessed in a remarkable degree the 
ability to keep in touch with the “big money,” and 
one result of his “Gingerbread Man” experience 
was a friendship with an important firm of real es- 
tate promoters. That firm was about to open a new 
development on Long Island, mear Flushing, and 
Peters was appointed a sort of general commission 
agent, with instructions to interest upper Broad- 
way in suburban realty. 

The manner in which young Mr. Peters went 
through the Lambs Club, peddling deeds and con- 
tracts of sale, is still a favorite topic of Rialto gossip. 
Before he had ended his labors, Frank Daniels, De 
Wolf Hopper, the astute William Harris and other 
theatrical capitalists were the possessors of deeds 
to plots in the new development, the entire section 
had been disposed of and Peters was nursing a bank 
account of $30,000, all earned in commissions. 

It is worthy of comment that none of Peters’ cus- 
tomers ever regretted the deal, for the advance in 
values eventually netted them all a substantial 
proft. In fact, so pleased was William Harris with 
the outcome that he arranged a starring tour for 
Andrew Mack, and placed Peters in charge at a 
handsome salary and an interest in the profits. 
The public, however, failed to rally to Mack’s sup- 
port, and Peters returned to Broadway to seek a 
new occupation. 
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It was at this time that he organized the famous 
Forty-second Street Country Club, the chief ob- 
jects of which were to rally daily in the café of the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, and exchange stories while 
the bartender perspired. A rare assemblage, too, 
was that Country Club, for it contained on its mem- 
bership list several of the brightest wits of Broad- 
way, together with prominent actors, song-writers, 
playwrights, railroad officials, Broadway merchants 
and one priest. For purposes of revenue Peters in- 
terested himself in several minor enterprises, but 
was always on the alert for bigger game. ; 

All this time he had been developing into a 
ehronic week-ender and professional guest. He was 
always being invited to country homes, house~boat 
parties and formal dinners, and he was always ac- 
«cepting. It was said of him that he regularly kept a 
change of linen in ‘thirty-six homes. And, believe 
the writer, Peters made a mental note of the use- 
fulness and availability of every guest for some fu- 
ture scheme. eee ui 

There came a brief period when the goddess of Sag } 4 ih 
fortune seemed to be forgetting the young man. Ty ha 
He made desultory incursions into theatricals, once [/# \2= 
even working for the meager salary of $100 a week. #og 
He associated himself with an automobile firm, and 3% 
had little to show for his pains but a few punc- & 
tures. He even returned to newspaper work, but 
lost his job when, on being assigned to a local mur- 
der story, he accepted an invitation to journey to 
Paim Beach with a crowd of railroad magnates and 
permitted his paper to be beaten disgracefully on 
the news. 

There followed a long absence and the dissolu- 
tion of the Forty-second Street Country Club. 
Months later Peters, as debonair as ever, returned 
with a scheme in insurance. In brief, it contem- 
plated the insurance of their properties by owners 
of theatres among themselves on a mutual assess- 
Ment arrangement. Peters appeared to be making 
progress in this enterprise, when along came Tex 
Rickard, the promoter of the Jeffries-Johnson fight, 
bound for South America. 

The expedition promised too much in excitement 
for Peters to resist, and away he went. So nearly 
as could be ascertained, Rickard and Peters had 
some sort of a scheme that had to do with the sale 
of automobiles in South America. At any rate, little 
was heard from him, excepting in the way of stray 
Tumors that he was “stranded” and “broke” in 
Buenos Ayres. 










Then one day a returning traveler delighted 


ploit. The native beer, it was related, had not proven 
to Peters’ liking, and, hearing that many miles away 
there was a large supply of bottled St. Louis brew, 
he and a friend had walked five days and scaled a 
mountain range in order to assuage their thirst, 
Whatever the foundation for that tale, Broadway 
believed it. 

Following that exploit came a long period of si- 
lence and anxiety. Meanwhile, Peters was working, 


subsequent developments proved. Only last month, 
when the theatrical contingent returned from its 
annual European pilgrimage, definite tidings of 
Peters came with them. 

He had gone to London to help crown King 
George and incidentally to interest British capital- 
ists in South American railroads. And, thanking 
you very kindly, he was attended by the son of the 
President of the Argentine Republic, and had the 
undoubted backing of that government. 

Yes, in luxurious quarters in the magnificent 
Savoy Hotel, Peters is now established. His suite, 
or his series of suites, takes up nearly one entire 
floor in that most elegant of hostelries, and the ap- 
pointments are quite on a par with those which 
a J. Rufus Wallingford might have installed. 

A vast map of South America covers one wall of 
the spacious reception-room. Beyond are offices, 
consulting-rooms, parlors and private dining-rooms. 
Liveried attendants usher the British millionaires 
into Mr. Peters’ presence, where he offers them the 
opportunity of a lifetime to contribute to the exten- 
sion of the Argentine railway system. Of course, 
at these discussions he leads forth the son of the 
Republic’s President as a sort of Exhibit A and 
evidence of good faith. 

Among all the stories of Peters’ latest commer- 
cial maneuver there is but one unpleasant detail— 
he has taken to tea-drinking, and promptly at four 
o'clock each day—the hour when in times gone by 
the members of the Forty-second Street Country 
Club were wont to assemble at the Knickerbocker 
bar—he invites his callers to join him in tea, and he 
pours it himself. 


MIRZAH’S UNFORTUNATE GUESS 


FOR many months Charles Dickson, actor and 


Broadway with the news of Peters’ most recent ex- 


and working where it would do the most good, as_ 


author of “Incog” and “Mistakes Will Happen,” 4 
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has cherished the idea of producing his own works. 
His ambition is about to be realized, since at this 
writing a company is rehearsing under his direc- 
tion and at his expense his latest play, entitled “The 
Golden Rule, Ltd.” That Mr. Dickson is sensitive 
concerning the creation goes without saying. 

One of the characters in the piece is that of a 
Russian dancer. For this réle Mr. Dickson engaged 
a Russian girl, named Mirzah Cheslir. She has a 
limited acquaintance with the English language, 
and is naive and ingenuous almost to the point of 
exasperation. Her most conspicuous trait is her de- 
g sire to be amiable, to please those about her. 
cg At rehearsal recently Miss Cheslir sat at one side 
of the stage, watching the performance of a scene 
in which she was not concerned. Dickson, who was 
directing the rehearsal, wore a worried expression, 
and the players evidently were at high tension. Sud- 
denly Miss Cheslir burst into a fit of laughter. Dick- 
son scowled at her. 

“I must congratulate you,” said Miss Cheslir in 
broken English. “That’s the funniest scene I ever 
saw.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” thundered Dickson. “Well, in 
that case you will be looking for another engage- 
ment soon after we open in Bridgeport. The scene 3% 
’ you have just witnessed is the most serious mo- 
ment in the play, and if it strikes the audience as 
being funny on the opening night, we shall have 
to leave Bridgeport under police protection.” 























































HOW COHAN WRITES PLAYS 


CHANCE has of late thrown me often in contact 
with George M. Cohan, enabling me to observe at 
short range the methods of this young. genius, 
whom I fear I have slightly underestimated in the 
past, although I have always admired him. 

As I write these lines, the date of the first per- 
formance of his new musical play, “The Little 
Millionaire,” is exactly seven days distant, and to 
my personal knowledge he has not yet put pen to 
the libretto, lyrics or music of the third act. By the 
time these words reach type, “The Little Million- 

aire” will have been revealed to the public and 
3 received its verdict, and in the face of the tardiness 
above mentioned, I do not hesitate to predict 
glorious success. It might add emphasis to this 
Statement to remark that those intimately asso- 
ciated with him are not in the least perturbed over 
the absence of the last act. 
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Sam H. Harris, his partner, knows that one of 
these nights Cohan will lock himself in his room, 
stuff the keyhole and cut the telephone connection, 
and emerge the following morning, wild-eyed from 
sleeplessness and nervous strain, but with the com- 
pleted manuscript in his hand, And in its quality it 
will bear all the evidences of a libretto and score 
which few of our American writers for the stage 
could hope to equal. 

If you think that Cohan or his associates are wor- 
ried over this state of affairs, you are in error. 
They are used to it. Why, in the very midst of re- 
hearsals of “The Little Millionaire” and with its 
book and score but half written, Cohan nonchalantly 
bade his company good-by and journeyed to Bos- 
ton to attend the dress rehearsals and first perform- 
ance of another Cohan & Harris production, “The 
Red Widow.” 

Meanwhile, his own organization remained at a 
standstill. They had rehearsed sufficiently “The 
Little Millionaire,” so far as it had been developed, 
and there was left them nothing to do but await 
the author’s return. In the course of a few days he 
did come back, and in characteristic manner. Hav- 
ing witnessed the evening performance of “The 
Red Widow” in Boston, he engaged a stateroom 
de luxe on an express leaving that city at midnight. 
To secure these accommodations on the limited 
train he was obliged to pay four fares, although he 
traveled alone. But there was method in his mad- 
ness, for, once in the stateroom, he began writing, 
and he labored on the manuscript until the train 
reached the Grand Central Station at six o'clock 
in the morning. 

When Cohan works he is a veritable whirlwind. 
In evolving a song or a bit of dialogue he paces 
the floor and frequently executes a series of the 
rickety jig steps with which he adorns his musical 
numbers on the stage. But he invariably gets re- 
sults, for he knows audiences. 

Incidentally, the costumes and scenery of the third 
act of “The Little Millionaire” will be constructed 
during the final week of rehearsals. Up to this point 
Cohan himself does not know where that act is 
to be laid, ~ 






















































MAZIE FOLLETTE—POETESS 


SMILE if you will, but, nevertheless, Mazie Fol- 
lette, show girl, artist’s model, restaurant beauty, — 
and one of the set that the late Stanford White — 
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entertained, is at present earning a very comfort- 
able living by writing verse. And very excellent 
verse it is, too, as you would admit if you were 
able to penetrate the nom de plume under which 
her efforts appear in the more prominent maga- 
zines. 

Time was when no Broadway musical show was 

complete without the well-rounded Miss Follette 
} standing on the extreme right of the beauty con- 
: tingent. Flippant to strangers, the heroine of many 
humorous Broadway stories, unfortunately and un- 
justly mentioned in connection with several un- 
pleasant escapades, but few persons held Miss Fol- © 
lette at her true worth. The more observant may 
have noticed that, with all her frivolousness and 
; readiness to join the restaurant crowds, she con- 
; tinued to live with her family, she walked to and 
from the stage door, and was lacking in the jewels 
and other decorative impedimenta with which more 
prosperous chorus girls ornament themselves. 
4 Strange as it may appear to those who recall Miss 
‘ Follette as merely one of a thousand unconventional \ 
; show girls, she was possessed of an education and : 
she cherished laudable ambitions. Beyond her ex- il 
hibitions in musical comedy her only noteworthy Je 
achievement was the posing in daring Oriental cos- ; 
tume for the advertisements of a famous Turkish 
cigaret. She was rarely in the mood to speak of 
higher aims, and even when she did, the dread of 
being misunderstood forced her to a sort of hys- 
terical display of levity. 

Very humbly and betraying her diffidence, she 
sent me, about five years ago, a bit of verse of a 
mock-serious character which she had written about 
a Rialto celebrity. I was eager to use it in the 
newspaper on which I was engaged, but it was 
such excellent verse of its kind that I could not 
believe she had written it. In reply to a note of in- 
quiry she insisted that the lines were her own, and 
suggested that I print them anonymously. This 
was done, and the verses attracted attention. 

Some time later she sent me three stanzas of 
verse, scrawled in pencil on a napkin bearing the 
name of an all-night restaurant. They, too, were. 
almost brilliant of their kind. She had received the 
inspiration while sitting with a noisy crowd long 
after most poets are in bed. 

There came a day when musical plays were pro- 
duced without the assistance of Miss Follette. 
Broadway celebrities disappear over night, old 
groups give way to new coteries between sea- 
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sons. Nothing is so evanescent as a chorus girl, and 
Miss Follette’s absence aroused little comment.. She 
next was heard from at the time of the death of the 
beautiful and beloved Lotta Faust. In Miss Faust’s 
wide circle of friends were artists, novelists and 
newspaper writers. Many of them in turn tried to 
pay her a fitting tribute, but it was not until a 
sonnet to the memory of Miss Faust was published 
anonymously that justice was done. . 

The authorship of this tribute was traced to Miss 
Follette, and magazine editors at once claimed her 
services. Fearful of jeopardizing her opportunity by 
the former chorus girl notoriety, she adopted a nom 
de plume which in these Chronicles, at least, will be 
held sacred. 


A SLIGHT ERROR 


A GUSHING sort of a young woman was inter- 
viewing the veteran William C. Thompson, the — 
other day, for a New York evening newspaper. She 
plied this excellent actor with the routine of ques- 
tions usually employed by inexperienced inter- 
viewers, and finally asked him to what particular in- 
fluence he attributed his great success. 

“To my early associations,” promptly replied Mr. 
Thompson. “Many years ago I appeared in the com- 
pany of Charles Fechter. I deem it a great honor 
to have been associated with him.” 

The young woman wrote: “Many years ago I 
appeared in the company of Charles Leonard 
Fletcher, I deem it a great honor to have been as- 
sociated with him.” 

And that’s the way it appeared in print, to the 
amazement of the entire vaudeville profession. 





AARONS, THE INCORRIGIBLE 


ON MY way from Boston to New York the other 
day, the train stopped at New London, Conn., and 
Alfred E. Aarons, as immaculate as a bridegroom, 
stepped aboard. 

“What are you doing in New London?” I asked. 

I revived ‘His Honor, the Mayor’ there, last 
night,” he replied. 

I should have guessed it. Aarons is always re- 
viving “His Honor, the Mayor.” That is his reg- 
ular occupation. Every few minutes he organizes a 
company and sends that old musical play on tour, 
and every few minutes it returns to the storehouse. 

It seems impossible to break Aarons of the habit. 
Although he has a circuit of several hundred the- 
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atres depending upon him for attractions, he will 
abandon the entire works any time at a moment’s 
notice in order to revive “His Honor, the Mayor” 
in Altoona, Pa., Wilmington, Del., or any other 
tractable, one-night “stand.” It is a passion with 
him. His associates have tried to break him of it— 
A. L. Erlanger even suggested sending him to some 
kind of a “cure”’— yet every second Tuesday or 
thereabouts Aarons gets the revival germ, and it 
spreads half way across the state of Pennsylvania. 

Nine years ago Aarons was similarly affected by 
another musical play, entitled “My Antoinette.” It 
had been produced originally under the name of }{/ 
“The Ladies’ Paradise,” and played to gross re- 
ceipts of approximately $1.38 before it collapsed 
after the third performance. Just the same, up 
bobbed Aarons a fortnight later with a new title, 
and sent the thing on tour. The company attained 
the unique record of stranding in every village in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, with a compound && 
and chronic attack of stranding in Gardner, Mass., 
for good measure. The collapses became so monot- 
onous and notorious that the villages visited by 
“My Antoinette” afterwards were known to the 
theatrical profession as “one-night strands.” 

However, one must admire his pluck and per- 
severance. He is to-day the best dressed man on 
Broadway; there is a touch of elegance in every- 
thing he does, and he has organized a circuit of 
theatres of real importance to traveling showmen. 

At the time of the terrible failure of “The Ladies’ 
Paradise” at the Metropolitan Opera House—the 
Metropolitan, mind you—when creditors stood in 
line before the door and two deputy sheriffs 
guarded the scenery, I heard him give this order 
to an office boy: 

“Willie, run over to Brown’s Chop House and 
have them broil me a spring chicken. Then have the 
chef tear off the breast and send it to me with a 
pint of champagne.” 
















































KAFFENBURG IN THE DRAMA 


LOST: Abie Kaffenburg, nephew and former 
partner of A. H. Hummel, first-nighter and patron 
of Times Square fine arts. May be identified by the 
angle at which he wears his hat over the right eye. 

FOUND: Abraham Kaffenburg, impresario. 
Those interested may call at the American Theatre 
and Music Hall, Boulevard de Clichy, Paris, and 
identify. 
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Those Lost and Found notices did not appear in 
the daily newspapers, but they give briefly an accu- 
rate account of the transition of “Abie” Kaffenburg, 
until three years ago one of Broadway’s most con- 
spicuous sign-posts. This ubiquitous young man 
flourished luxuriantly in the shadow of Uncle A. H, 
Hummel’s widespread reputation until the elder 
and more brilliant lawyer went to professional ruin 
and Blackwell’s Island, because of his peculiar 
methods of conducting a notorious divorce case, 
When Hummel was disbarred, Kaffenburg also felt 
the judicial hook. 

Prior to that embarrassing loss of occupation, 
Kaffenburg had been quite the most contented deni- 
zen of Upper Broadway after office hours. The earn- 
ings of Hummel’s office were enormous, and the 
nephew shared in them. Because Hummel repre- 
sented nearly every manager and player of prom- 
inence in Manhattan, Kaffenburg had entrée to the 
theatres and a wide acquaintance with actresses 
whose principal meal is eaten after the evening per- 
formance. 

Kaffenburg’s personality annoyed many men 
prodigiously. He never endeared himself to those 
with whom he came in contact with the facility of 
his more gifted uncle, who, despite his professional 
shortcomings, possessed many likable traits. Con- 
sequently, when Justice and the Bar Association 
gathered in the Hummel office, Kaffenburg did not 
share in many of the remarks of sympathy ex- 
pressed for his uncle. 

The younger man did not find Broadway con- 
genial after Hummel’s incarceration. He did return 
briefly with his uncle, following the latter’s release 
and residence abroad, but he didn’t have any fun 
in the old haunts. 

One day his favorite post in front of the Hotel 
Cadillac was deserted. Kaffenburg had flown. 
Broadway noted, but Broadway did not loudly 
complain, 

And now for the dénouement. A New Yorker 
strolling through the Boulevard de Clichy one day 
last month beheld Kaffenburg standing in front of 
one of the minor music halls. The old swagger, the 
hat at the old angle of forty-five degrees, the old 
expression of self-esteem were there—no doubt of 
it, this was Kaffenburg. Inquiry disclosed that 
members of his family, in order to provide him with 
occupation, had purchased the music hall at a good, 
round figure, and installed Broadway’s former pa- 
trolman therein as impresario-in-chief and de luxe. 
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JOB FOR “MUSTY” MILLER 


USUALLY rational and peaceable, Ambrose 
Miller, known from coast to coast as “Musty,” 
promises to lose his mind and his fist if he is given 
information leading to the detection of the culprit 
who recently injured his feelings by the perpetra- 
tion of a practical joke. 

Miller has figured as the business manager of 
7. innumerable attractions. Also—and this is to his 
| : credit—he is the husband of the charming Elsa 

Ryan. Together with A. W. (“Sandy”) Dingwall, — 
Edward Cooke, Fred Peel and George Welty, he {° 
established himself in a bungalow at Long Branch 
this summer. 

Time hung heavily on Miller’s hands, and fre- 
quently he complained of the monotony and his 
inactivity. Near the bungalow the tracks of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad pass, and at a crossing 4 
not far away is stationed an aged specimen of the @ 
genus, flagman. 

It occurred to one of the bungalowites that this 
job, which consisted merely of waving a flag at 
the approach of an occasional train, was exactly 
suited to Miller’s temperament. He made known 
this thought to the others, and one of the con- 3% 
spirators filled out an application blank in Miller’s 
name and sent it to the superintendent of the divi- 
sion. All of Miller’s virtues and qualifications were 
4 set forth at length, and the signatures of numerous 
neighbors were added to the document in the na- 
ture of references, 

Obviously the superintendent must have been im- 
pressed, for in the course of a few days this letter 
was delivered to the unsuspecting Miller at his bun- 
galow: 

“Your application for position as flagman on this 
division received and filed. There seems little likeli- 
hood of a change at present, but in the event of 
death or dismissal, I shall be pleased to give your 
application careful consideration, as from the ref- 
erences and recommendations attached I am led to 
believe that you would make a most excellent 
flagman.” 

Miller wouldn’t have raised such a row over the 
joke had not one of his companions related the facts 
to Mrs, Miller, 
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THE DEYNARD DIVORCE 


6Y. FDNA GOODRICH (NRS.NAT GOODWIN) 


A NOVEL OF THEATRICAL LIFE 





[THIRD INSTALLMENT] 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


___ THE Deynards haven’t been getting on very well. Nicholas Deynard is a million- 
aire banker who has been something of a roué, and who has married Brenda Eveleth 
only when he found he could win her in no other way. Brenda, who is much younger 
than her oe husband, has been an actress of some distinction, and when in 
this second year of her marriage, Deynard’s devotion to her begins to wane, she (with 
his consent and assistance) resumes her theatrical career. Early one morning, before 
Deynard has returned from one of the nocturnal absences which he has of late been 
ons himself, a message comes that Roy Deynard, a son by a former marriage, 

been seriously injured by highwaymen and lies unconscious at Roosevelt Hospital. 
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When Deynard at last comes in, his valet repeats the message to him and he goes off at 
once to his son’s bedside. Brenda, who has overheard this news, calls up some one 
over the ’phone, and then, leaving a message with Marthe, her maid, to the effect that 
she has gone to visit a sick sister, who is away at school, she leaves the house. 

Deynard spends the day with his injured son. In the evening, the young man 
being still unconscious, he starts home, but stops in at Brenda’s theatre on the way. 
There he is astonished to learn that neither Brenda nor her leading man has put in an 
appearance; their parts are being taken by understudies. Hurrying home, Deynard 
inquires for Brenda and receives her message left with Marthe. He rummages among 
his wife’s papers to find the address of her sister, in order that he may communicate 
with Brenda, and comes upon a curious note which would seem to appoint that day as 
the time of a rendezvous with some one who signs himself *‘Phil’? — the first name of 
Hampton, Brenda’s leading man. In a state of the greatest perturbation — both 
because of his son’s precarious condition and his wife’s suspicious absence — Nicholas 
Deynard passes a night of desperate anxiety. In the morning he receives a message 
from the hospital, to the effect that his son’s condition has changed for the worse. 
And then — the front door-latch clicks, there is a step in the hall, and Brenda, her 
face ghastly pale, appears in the doorway. 

On questioning his wife about her absence, Deynard finds discrepancies in her state- 
ments; and when a little later, he intercepts and reads a note from Hampton to Brenda 
which a servant brings in, the jealous husband flies into a passion of anger that ends 
only with a ) ce ba stroke. It is at this point, as he is being carried from the room, 
that news of Roy’s death comes. 

Deynard recovers and goes to his club to live, while Brenda leaves his house and 
seeks refuge with a friend. Brenda learns from Hampton that the note which had so 
infuriated Deynard was merely an apology for his absence from the theatre on Thurs- 
day. Deynard calls on Hampton — with a gun in his pocket which Hampton takes 
away from him. Deynard accuses Hampton of misconduct with Brenda and brings 
forward as evidence the intercepted note — which proves to contain simply a stanza of 
Swinburne’s perfervidly amorous poetry. Horrified, Hampton explains that his ab- 
sence from the theatre had indeed been caused by a rendezvous with a woman — not 
Brenda, but another whose identity he feels bound in honor to conceal — and that 
next day he must have mixed up a poem he had been sending to this other woman with 
a note of apology intended for Brenda Deynard. Refusing to believe Hampton, 
Deynard leaves and presently his attorneys serve divorce papers on Brenda. A few 
days afterward Brenda learns that detectives in Deynard’s employ have traced her 
movements on that fateful Thursday night to an obscure hotel, where she had been 
registered as the wife of a certain “Henry Webb!” 
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VII 


OT until late October did the 

hearings before the referee com- 

mence. And then there was one 
delay after another; postponements, 
owing to pressing engagements of coun- 
sel, sudden adjournments because of 
illness or some other forced detention 
of important witnesses. 

Brenda, through her counsel, Emory 
Staples, head of the law firm of Staples, 
Newcome and Staples, had put in a 
general denial of Nick’s very specific 
allegations. Emory Staples was a friend 
of Flora’s—a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing man of fifty or more, with a brow 
that seemed to run back to his dome- 
like crown. He was very clever, and he 
stood high in other ways than mere 
stature. His specialty was international 
law—he had once been spoken of for 
Secretary of State—but he had divorce 
law at his finger tips, so to speak, just 
the same. Brenda told him more than 


she had anyone else, but there was one 
thing she declined to tell even him; and 
he, marvelous counselor that he was, 
did not press her. In point of fact, he 
said that he didn’t wish to know. He 
could read character like large print, 
and he felt sure that the point his cli- 
ent withheld was not only immaterial, 
so far as her case was concerned, but 
that her very withholding of it gave 
emphasis to the truth of everything she 
had divulged. 

He had gathered a number of side 
lights on Brenda, too, from her mother, 
who had come on from Boston to hold 
up her daughter’s hands, so to speak, 
in the hour of her ordeal. Thus in- 
formed, he had reached a conclusion. 
The young wife was without guilt— 
spotless—and he would prove her so. 

At the end of August, Phil Hampton 
had returned from Europe, to be sum- 
moned as co-respondent before he could 
leave the pier. He had employed to de- 
fend him, a friend of his university days, 
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a bright young fellow named Kelley, 
who at once wisely joined forces with 
Emory Staples, taking off his shoulders 
a lot of the detail work of the case. In 
consequence of this combination, Bren- 
da and Phil were thrown much togeth- 
er, but always, of course, under the 
wee chaperonage of Mrs. Eve- 
eth. 

The respondent had long ago freely 
forgiven the co-respondent for his error 
in sending the Swinburne verse. It 
was not possible for her to bear malice, 
owing to that charitable habit of hers 
of invariably putting herself in the 
other person’s place. As an indication 
of her purity of mind, it may be added 
that she had refused to have a copy of 
the lines made for her, or to look it up 
herself, though she had been conscious 
all the time that Swinburne’s poems re- 
posed conspicuously in one of Flora 
Hamerton’s book cases. 

Had it not been for Hampton, Bren- 
da would have gone to pieces, nerv- 
ously, before the trial was well begun. 
From the very first the newspapers 
had “played it up,” sensationally. Col- 
umn after column had been printed of 
scant fact garnished with a plentitude 
of embroidery. About every photograph 
she had ever had taken, together with 
scores of imaginary pen-and-ink 
sketches, was called into service to 
make yp striking half-page displays. 
Reporters besieged her like an army 
with banners. The camera men lay in 
wait for her at every corner. It was 
Hampton’s suggestion that she and her 
mother should take rooms at a quiet 
hotel, in the Morningside Park district, 
under some assumed name. And this 
they had done, with a degree of suc- 
cess in reducing the nuisance, far be- 
yond Brenda’s expectations. 

But the hearings before the referee 
were each a distinct trial to Brenda, 
and these were something that could 
not be so easily avoided. Mr. Staples 
had stipulated that she should be at his 
side throughout the entire taking of tes- 
timony, and whether she liked it or not, 
there she forced herself to be. 

The referee was an attorney named 
Adams, a handsome, well-groomed gen- 
tleman of middlé age, who aspired to 
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the bench. He occupied a suite of spa- 
cious, beautifully furnished offices, in a 
sky-scraping building on lower Wall 
Street, and the hearings took place in 
one of these, the library—which, save 
for its book-lined walls, resembled the 
directors’ room of a bank. From its 
windows one got a view of the tops of 
innumerable lesser buildings, with the 
giant piers and filmy superstructure of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and a flash of the 
East River in the background. There 
was a long, highly polished mahogany 
table in the middle of the room; and 
at the head of this sat Mr. Adams, 
wearing most of the time pursed lips 
and a judicial frown. On his left was 
the official stenographer, who invari- 
ably asked the witnesses how they 
spelled their names. And next to the 
stenographer, were sometimes two and 
sometimes three representatives of the 
law firm of Gordon and Cummings, 
who had attended to all of Nick Dey- 
nard’s legal affairs for the past fifteen 
years. And Deynard, when not testify- 
ing himself, sat directly behind them. 

Brenda’s place was on the opposite 
side of the table, at the corner indeed, 
between the referee and Emory Sta- 
ples. And Mr. Kelley’s place was on this 
side, too. At the far end of the room 
were chairs for the waiting witnesses, 
who, when they were called, came for- 
ward and sat at the corner of the table 
across from Brenda, between the ref- 
eree and the stenographer. 

There had been quite a procession of 
witnesses at the earlier hearings— 
house servants and members of the 
“Designing Hillary” company; stage 
hands, even, were called to testify as 
to the way Mrs. Deynard and Mr. 
Hampton had conducted themselves 
when together, in the absence of Mr. 
‘Deynard. 

The referee, it seems, is permitted to 
allow more latitude in evidence than is 
a judge; and Mr. Adams let the bars 
down rather freely, in order, as he ex- 
pressed it, to get the “entire atmos- 
phere of the contention.” But from no 
one of these atmospheric witnesses, so 
to speak, was the accuser’s counsel 
able to draw a single fact that could 
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be regarded as indicative of a senti- | 















ment warmer than friendship, or at 
most an absolutely harmless brotherly 
and sisterly fondness. 

Nick had been put on the stand the 
first day, and Brenda, who had not seen 
him since the morning of their stormy 
scene in the library of their Fifth Ave- 
nue home, marveled at the change in 
his appearance. For he had gone far 
towards recovering the apparently ro- 
bust health and vigor which, in spite of 
his years of high living, not to say dis- 
sipation, had been his when she mar- 
ried him. Subsequently she learned that 
he had spent most of the summer at 
Muldoon’s, having become thoroughly 
alarmed over his condition. He had 
given his testimony without ever allow- 
ing his eyes to rest on her, while she 
had gazed at him fixedly throughout 
the entire proceeding. More than 
once, indeed, her sympathy, strangely 
enough, had gone out to him, as he 
fairly winced under the stinging lash 
of Staple’s cross-examination. 

One of these times was when Phil 
Hampton’s “toast to Thursday,” as one 
of the lawyers cleverly put it, was un- 
der consideration. Staples took him 
back to his purchase of a play for his 
wife—led him along, by means of hints 
and suggestions embodied in the ques- 
tions, through all the details of arrang- 
ing for the production, gathering dates 
and days of the week even, as he went. 
And the lawyer finally brought him to 
the sending of an invitation to Hamp- 
ton to come and dine with them, in or- 
der to discuss the comedy and the part 
designed for his playing. 

“How many days after you gave 
your check for the comedy was it that 
this invitation was sent?” Staples 
asked. 

“The following day; I remember 
quite distinctly.” 

“That was September third, then, 
since you recall that your check was 
dated September second ?” 

“September third; yes.” 

“And the dinner was to be given 
when ?” 

“I can’t say exactly. Three or four 
days later, Not over four days.” 

Mr. Staples handed the witness a 
_calendar for the year in question. 
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“Will you kindly look at that,” he 
asked, “and tell me what day of the 
week the third of September came 
on?” 

Deynard ran his finger down the col- 
umns, 

“Sunday,” he answered. 

“And the fourth day from Sunday 
is what?” 

Deynard looked at the calendar again, 
and turned scarlet. The lawyer had 
taken him by a path so roundabout, that 
not until he was here, toppling over the 
brink of the pit, with not a single solid 
hand-hold to clutch for his salvation, 
had he realized whither he was being 
led. And worst of all, he believed that 
he was about the only one in the room 
that was unconscious of the trap in 
preparation. He saw now how all along 
his own lawyers had been struggling 
with objections to save him, and yet 
he had gone nonchalantly on to his 
doom. 

“The fourth day from Sunday?” re- 
peated Emory Staples, relentlessly. 

“Thursday,” answered Deynard, des- 
perately, and fell headlong. 

“Exactly,” snapped the cross-exam- 
iner, grinding the fallen witness on the 
rocks. “Thursday. And you recall now, 
sir, I dare say, that Mr. Hampton ac- 
cepted the invitation in a brief, charac- 
teristic note? The note we have here, in 
fact; which was not written last March, 
but in September of the previous 
year?” 

Deynard moved, uneasily. “I recall 
nothing of the kind,” he returned, tes- 
tily. 

“You do not swear that this note 
was not written at that time, under 
those circumstances ?” 

“T don’t know when it was written,” 
the witness answered. “I only know 
when I found it.” 

“That is all,” said Mr. Staples, with 
eminent satisfaction; Brenda felt like 
crying. 

She appreciated to the full the value 
of the point made. She saw that Nick’s 
admissions had robbed the note of. all 
significance in connection with her ab- 
sence that Thursday; but it hurt her 
to see the man to whom she had so 
long looked up—her husband still, de- 
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‘spite ‘his antagonistic attitude—so hu- 
miliated, so snared and bruised. 

This point and most of the others, 
too, she soon came to realize, were real- 
ly more in Phil’s favor than hers. And 
after a little she began to see that the 
whole policy of defence was, not so 
much to prove her absence from him, 
at the time alleged, as his absence 
from her. 

The whole trend, for instance, of the 
taxicab driver’s cross-examination was 
to show that the man she .met at the 
Columbus Avenue drug store was not 
Hampton; though they had to be sat- 
isfied in the end with a failure posi- 
tively to identify. With the clerk and 
colored bell-boy, if not with the cham- 
bermaid, of the Hotel Wyndecote, how- 
ever, they were more successful. Both 
of these witnesses stated positively that 
it was not Hampton who registered 
there as Webb. And handwriting ex- 
perts—some of the best in the country 
—performed the miracle of proving, 
even to a Jayman’s satisfaction, not 
only that Hampton didn’t, but that he 
actually couldn’t, have produced the 
penmanship on the hotel register. 

About the only evidence that could 
be regarded as really incriminating, 
was that of the chambermaid, Maggie 
Gollins, who had seen “Mrs. Webb,” 
seated on the side~of the bed, in which 
“Mr. Webb” was lying, with his face 
turned away, so that the witness could 
not see it. Hampton was required to 
give Maggie Collins.an opportunity to 
view him from the rear, and “to the 
best of her knowledge and belief” the 
head so presented was the head she had 
seen. 

Emory Staples’s demand that Brenda 
Deynard should. .be present at every 
hearing was not that he might have the 
benefit of her coaching. He was in all 
ways familiar with ‘every possible 
phase of the case before the first word 
was publicly spoken; but he wished her 
there, not so much beside himself, as be- 
side the referee, whom he knew to be 
strangely susceptible to the influence of 
personalities—especially the personali- 
ties of charming women. And it was 
dor this reason, too, that, in spite of 
denowing ‘the technical peril of such a 


move under existing circumstances, he 
decided eventually to have Mrs, Dey- 
nard take the stand. 

Becomingly gowned in .rich, . dark 
seal velvet, with a suggestion of bar- 
baric orientalism in its striking .scarlet 
and gold embellishment, she made a 
picture of .sultry-eyed, warm-cheeked 
and moist-lipped loveliness that held 
the indulgent gaze of every man in the 
room, her husband alone excepted. 

For once the judicial frown of Ref- 
eree Adams was absent. Throughout 
her testimony he sat sidewise in his 
chair, his eyes devouringly upon her, 
his lips no longer pursed but parted. 

There was no gainsaying the favor- 
able impression she made as she freely, 
frankly admitted about everything that 
had been testified to; yet she denied, 
persistently and emphatically, from 
first to last, the commission of any 
wrong against either her husband or her 
conscience. Another woman might have 
protested the same with no effect; but 
the personality of Brenda carried its 
own conviction, just as her wise coun- 
sel had been so sure it would. 

Whether or not, however, it would 
weigh effectively against that ultimate 
necessity, which he had foreseen, was 
but a hope. 

It was John Gordon, himself—small, 
slight, ..ascetic, with the intellectual 
keenness and pitilessness of a Riche- 
lieu, beneath the most benign and in- 
gratiating of manners—who conduct- 
ed Brenda’s cross-examination. Very 
suavely, almost apologetically, he be- 
gan. But presently his hidden sword 
flashed from its sheath. He wished the 
name of the gentleman to whom, it 
seemed, she had flown on the wings of 
mercy. And in his very phrasing there 
was more than reproach; there was in- 
sult. 

Her cheeks flamed hotly as she an- 
swered: “I decline to give the name.” 

“But you must give it,” he declared. 
“The law requires you to answer my 
questions.” 

Then Emory Staples sprang to her 
rescue. He opposed an objection. The 
witness had testified that it was not the 
person named in the bill of complaint. 
Under those circumstances the name of 

















whom it chanced to be was not ma- 
terial. The question was irrelevant. He 
depended on the referee to sustain him. 
But the referee, who had been so lax 
from the first, felt that he could not, 
at this stage of the proceedings, in- 
troduce a new and stricter rule of evi- 
dence. He would let the question stand. 
The witness, of course, could exercise 
her privilege of refusal to answer on 
the grounds legally provided. 

“Ts it because,’—Mr. Gordon’s thin- 
lipped smile was irritatingly invidious 
—‘‘to answer would incriminate or de- 
grade you?” 

Brenda’s glorious eyes shot fiery 
javelins at him. Then mildly, almost be- 
seechingly, they turned to Emory Sta- 
ples. He nodded his head, slowly. “Say 
yes,” he whispered. And, relying in him 
absolutely, she said: “Yes.” 

Hampton was not called as a wit- 
ness, There was no need. As Emory 
Staples said, addressing the referee in 
his summing up: “There is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence connecting the co-re- 
spondent in this case. The debatable 
testimony of the chambermaid, Maggie 
Collins, is more than offset by positive 
testimony to the contrary, not only of 
the respondent herself, but of the hotel 
clerk, the colored bell-boy and the 
handwriting experts. The complaint 
charges that the respondent was guilty, 
not with Thomas, Richard or Henry, or 
with some person unknown, but with 
the co-respondent, Philip Hampton, on 
a certain day and in a certain place. I 
ask, therefore, this charge being un- 
proven, that you so find and report to 
the court which ordered the refer- 
ence.” 

Counsel for Deynard, recognizing the 
justice of the plea, readily acquiesced, 
but incidentally gave notice that they 
would ask the court’s leave to amend 
their bill of complaint. 

The hearings, therefore, for-the time 
being at least, were at an end. They 
had lasted well into January. 

That evening, for the first time since 
the suit was brought, Brenda Deynard 
appeared in public. With her mother, 
Flora Hamerton and Phil Hampton, 
she dined serenely at Sherry’s. And 
the next morning, Phil Hampton re- 
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ceived a letter of apology, very humble 
and very contrite, from Nick Deynard. 


VII 


Flora Hamerton had one vice, one 
passion: she was mad over cards. Two 
days.each week, from early afternoon to 
early morning, she entertained a group 
of friends, card-lovers like herself, at 
poker, with a scant, interrupting and 
grudged hour of dinner. 

At one of these gatherings in late 
February, seven persons—four women, 
besides the hostess, and two men—in 
all haste to get back to the green cloth 
in the adjoining room, were impatient- 
ly devouring the epicurean creations of 
a veritable genius of a chef and drink- 
ing vintage wines fit for the high 
Olympian gods. Between hurried Phil- 
istine bites and hasty, unholy swallows, 
the seven chattered. 

“What on earth has become of 
Brenda Deynard, Flora?” It was little ~ 
Rose Ehrich, voluptuously obtrusive in 
face and figure and taste, in spite of 
her littleness, who asked the question. 
She had been winning all afternoon, 
and for this reason, possibly, was less 
avid than some of the others for the 
moment of resumption. 

“She’s with mamma,” 
swered, “in Boston.” 

“And what’s become of her divorce 
suit? There hasn’t been a line in the 
papers about it for weeks?” 

One of the gentlemen who sat across 
the table from the alluring Mrs, Ehrich 
came to the rescue. 

“IT think,” he said, with something 
more than a suspicion of foreign accent, 
elusively puzzling as to origin, “I think 
it is because the husband, just now, is 
too busy to attend to it.” 

Flora took him up, instantly. “Too 
busy!” she exclaimed. “What are you 
talking about, Dorian? Nick Deynard 
was never too busy in his life to do 
what he wants to do.” 

“It is that I am talking about,” he 
rejoined, affably. His manner was even 
more foreign than his speech, and 
equally elusive. Most persons would 
have taken him for a Frenchman. He 
was really a Bohemian, rather below 


Flora an- 
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‘medium height, but square-shouldered, 
tapering-waisted, with the pallid gray 
hue of skin of the opium habitué. His 
name was Theodor Rulik. It was Flora 
who had invented the “Dorian.” “He 
is doing now what he wants to do— 
wants to do much more than go on with 
his stupid divorce case.” 

The little company of eager diners 
looked up from their plates, captured 
by the pregnant mystery of Rulik’s 
phrasing. 

“Do you wish that I tell you some- 
thing?” he inquired, knowing that they 
did, but in order to glean the final 
grain of interest. Then he paused. 

“To be sure. Tell us,” cried at least 
four, in chorus. : 

“Three days ago, I come back from 
Florida. At Palm Beach, I see Dey- 
nard.” Again he paused, and glanced 
from one to another of his audi- 
tors. Not one was eating. Not a fork 
was raised. Twelve eyes were focused 
intently upon him. Next to cards they 
loved gossip most. It was more than 
meat and drink to them. 


“He was there with my friend, Jim 
Cochran.” 

Rose Ehrich looked at Flora, and 
Flora looked back at Rose Ehrich. The 


other three women seemed disap- 
pointed. The other man, a slender, nerv- 
ous, blonde person, who wore glasses 
and wrote plays under the name of 
Russell Earle, asked: 

“You mean Cochran, the Tammany 
contractor? The fellow that built the 
Court Theatre?” 

“Yes,” Flora put in mockingly, “he 
means that ‘grandest gentleman’ that’s 
broken the heart of one of the finest 
women in the world by being seen 
everywhere witha bleached blonde ‘per- 
fect lady’ called Joy Fane.” 

Rulik smiled. “Miss Fane was at the 
Poinciana, too,” he said, with the air 
of having left something unsaid. 

“When we find out who was with 
Miss Fane, we'll get to Nick’s press- 
ing business, I suppose,” Mrs. Hamer- 
ton predicted. “Come on, Dorian, I’ve 
called you, now; so make good.” 

_ . “He wouldn’t dare make an exhibi- 
tion of himself down there, of all 
places, with his divorce still pending,” 
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interposed Emily Crompton, a gray- 
haired woman of about Flora’s age, 
who had never married. 

“Maybe there’s method in his mad- 
ness,” suggested the girl who sat next 
to her. Her pose was to appear man- 
nish. She wore stiff, turned-over col- 
lars, smoked mnumerable cigarettes 
and could always be depended upon to 
adopt what she thought might be the 
masculine viewpoint. They called her © 
Georgie. “From what I hear, he hasn’t 
a Chinaman’s chance of winning his 
suit. Perhaps. he means to let Brenda 
counter-suit him, and get away from 
her that way.” 

Flora threw an intolerant look at 
her. “Don’t be a fool, Georgie,” she 
snapped. “Nick doesn’t want to get 
away from her. If he could only be 
sure—as sure as I am, and as a good 
many other people are—that her little 
escapade hadn’t a single flagrant fea- 
ture, he’d be as happy as a coon ina 
watermelon patch. And he’d go on his 
marrowbones and beg her to come back 
to him.” Then she turned to Rulik. 
“We're waiting, Dorian,” she said. 

“Miss Fane’s companion was Mrs. 
Mills,” he responded, simply. 

“Mrs. Mills! What Mrs. Mills?” 
This from Rose Ehrich. “Not that aw- 
ful Alberta Marvin?” 

“The beautiful Alberta Marvin,” Do- 
rian corrected, with his soft smile. 

“Was Dick Gramercy there, too?” 
Flora inquired, suggestively. All of 
upper Bohemia knew of the association 
of this leading millionaire of old family 
with a woman on whom even a good 
part of her own half-world looked 
down. 

“Mr. Gramercy is in London,” Ru- 
lik enlightened. 

“You mean to tell me,” Flora Ham- 
erton stormed, “that Nick Deynard is 
attentive to that creature? Is getting 
mixed up with her? Oh Dorian, you 
must be mistaken !”’ 

“I give you my word, Flora,” he 
said, as though that were all that any- 
one could ask of him. ; 

“Didn’t I tell you?” taunted Georgie. 
“He’s doing it for the one purpose. 
He’s chosen the most conspicuous 
demi-mondaine he could find. Brenda’s 














sure. to hear it. He wants her to 
hear it.” 

“T wouldn’t doubt Dorian for the 
world,” Flora said in a tone that might 
or might not be ironic, “but I must 
think he’s mistaken. Either that, or 
Nick’s troubles have so preyed on his 
mind that he’s not responsible. It looks 
to me like softening of the brain.” 

“The booby hutch for him!” Georgie 
laughed. “That’s a still better chance 
for Brenda. She can have him com- 
mitted to a sanitarium.” 

“And oh, how he is drinking!” vol- 
unteered Dorian. 

“Tt sounds like softening of the heart 
to me,” suggested Emily Crompton, 
who was nothing if not charitable. 

“A little of both,” Flora conceded. 
“He’s always, really, been crazy over 
Brenda, I believe.” 

The fifth woman of the party, Mrs. 
Gaines, who was red-haired and plump, 
and who had been through the divorce 
court herself, spoke for the first time. 
“T don’t see, Flora, dear, how you or 
anyone else can believe Brenda Dey- 
nard innocent. She admitted herself 
that she was at the Wyndecote with a 
man—that she and he were registered 
there as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Webb,’ and that 
for all of one day and one night they 
occupied the same room. What in 
Heaven’s name do they think she was 
doing there?” 

Everybody laughed except Miss 
Crompton and Flora. Dorian Rulik es- 
pecially seemed to enjoy it and added 
an indecorous witticism of his own. 

“Dorian!” cried Flora Hamerton, in- 
dignantly. “How dare you? It’s unpar- 
donable in a gentleman—especially in a 
gentleman who was in the body-guard 
of the Emperor of Austria, and who 
held the dying Crown Prince in his 
arms at Meyerling.” This had been a 
constant boast of Rulik’s, believed by 
few, and so Flora turned the tables on 
him completely. 

He rose in his place, and bowed with 
contrition towards his hostess. “I offer 
you ten thousand apologies,” he mur- 
mured. 

“But how do you explain it, Flora, 
dear?” Mrs, Gaines pressed. “Why was 
she there with that man?” 
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Flora touched her lips-to her glass 
before answering. “I don’t attempt to 
explain it,” she said, indifferently. “I 
don’t know. But I do know Brenda 
Deynard, and though I am not the most 
credulous person in the world”— this 
with a significant glance at Dorian— 
“I believe her thoroughly.” 

“And what does she say?” It was the 
tall playwright, seeing in the mystery 
the germ of a plot. 

“She says she went on an errand of 
mercy,” Mrs. Hamerton told him. “And 
that there was nothing wrong.” , 

“Then for God’s sake, why doesn’t 
she tell more? Why doesn’t she tell 
who the man was, and what was the 
matter with him?” Georgie wished to 
know. 

And the red-haired divorcée added 
persistently: “And why had they to 
have only one room and register as 
man and wife under names that were 
not their own?” 

“Why don’t you both write your 
questions out and send them to her?” 
Flora asked. “I'll give you her address 
in Boston, if you want it.” Then she 
stood up, and they all flocked back to 
the green table in the adjoining room. 

There was some little delay, how- 
ever, in re-starting the game. Rose 
Ehrich had to use the telephone; in, the 
interim Russell Earle took up an even- 
ing paper, and turned, as was his habit, 
to the news of the stage. Presently he 
made appeal for an audience. 

“Listen to this,” he said, and read: 
“*Palm Beach, February 24th—Nich- 
olas Deynard, of New York, who has 
been stopping here at the Royal Poin- 
ciana, for the past two weeks, is seri- 
ously ill, A consultation of physicians 
was held this morning, at the end of 
which Doctors Plymton-and Heming- 
way issued a bulletin to the effect that 
Mr. Deynard was suffering from plew 
risy with hemorrhages, and enlargement 
of the liver and spleen. The doctors 
consider his condition serious. Mr. 
Deynard is the husband of Brenda 
Eveleth, the actress, against whom he 
brought suit for divorce last May. The 
action is still pending.’ ” 

The flutter of excited comment which 
followed drowned the sharp ringing of 
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the door bell, so that when, a moment 
later, a maid entered with a telegram, 
Flora looked up in surprise. 

There was a general hush while she 
read it. 

“There,” she said, throwing it down, 
face up, on the green cloth between the 
two packs of cards and the varicolored 
piles of chips. “What did I tell you?” 

It was Dorian Rulik who reached 
for the yellow scrap of paper. The oth- 
ers crowded about him, a woman on 
each side, two more and the playwright 
peering over his head and shoulders. 

“Bring or send Brenda to me down 
here immediately,” they read. “I am ill. 
I depend on you.” It was signed: 
“Nick.” 


IX 


Brenda Deynard and Flora Hamer- 
ton went to Florida together. To the 
long distance telephone appeal received 
in Boston from Flora in New York, 
Brenda had responded as unquestion- 
ingly and promptly as to that other ap- 
peal of nearly a year ago, which had 
carried so much unhappy consequence 
in its train. Nick was ill and needed 
her—wanted her. That was all that was 
required to dissipate the last, lingering 
wraith of rancor, to heal all heartburn- 
ing and banish estrangement. A night 
train had brought her to Flora in the 
early morning; and the “Florida Spe- 
cial” had landed them both in Palm 
Beach, early the next afternoon. 

It was a strangely incongruous set- 
ting for the act which Fate had ar- 
ranged. It was like using a musical 
comedy back drop and ensemble for a 
performance that ran the gamut from 
pure emotion to heart-breaking trag- 
edy. New York, as they left it, would 
have afforded a more fitting environ- 
ment—New York all gray and white, 
with lowering clouds and fallen snow, 
and its deep, murmuring voice, never 
silent, echoing always more of toil and 
sorrow and pain than of joy and laugh- 
ter. Here it was all dance music and 
vivid color and bright lights. Fate had 
chosen a background of merry-making 
to frame not a harlequinade, but a 
melodrama. 
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This was borne in upon both 
tired, dusty, anxious women, but upon 
Brenda especially, the moment they 
emerged from the compartment sleep. 
er onto the broad station platform, 
where a host of fashionable idlers in 
gay plumage, like a flock of tropical 
birds chattering excitedly, had gathered 
to welcome arriving friends from: the 
North. And in the swift whirl in Nick’s 
big touring car, from station to hotel, 
the impression deepened. The resort 
was not new to either of them. Again 
and again Flora Hamerton had been 
there, and Brenda had spent two months 


there with her mother, the winter be- © 


fore she was married. But at those 
times they were in a different mood. 
They were of the gayety as well as in 
it. Now they were, by reason of their 
mission, pathetically apart from it. 

But it was upon their reaching the 
great white porticoed and colonnaded 
caravansary of a thousand rooms— 
dazzlingly blinding in the blaze of the 
afternoon sunlight without, scarcely 
less bewildering with its congregation 
of rainbow tints in gowns, hats and 
jewels within—that the jarring inhar- 
mony between themselves and their en- 
vironment, between all this gay glitter 
and color of life that they saw, and the 
white bed on an upper floor, with the 
shadow of death hovering above it— 
became most manifest. 

Doctor Plymton was awaiting them, 
down a long corridor, in one of the 
many reception rooms. He was a dis: 
appointingly small and young man, san. 
dy-haired and freckled, and as lacking 
in magnetism as he was in presence; 
at once Brenda experienced an utter 
lack of confidence in his skill. . 

He looked at them for what seemed 
a long, embarrassed moment without 
speaking, Then his eyes turned to the 
door by which they had come in. 

“I—I understood you were bringing 
Doctor Nicoll with you,” he said, ques- 
tioningly. Brenda’s lack of confidence 
was confirmed. 

“We expected to,” she answered, in 


a low, calm voice, which gave no sign 4 
of her sudden distrust, “but, at the last 7 
moment, he was detained. He is com- ~ 


ing by the first train he can get.” 































































“Ah!” said the young doctor, knitting 
his brows in an effort to appear wise. 
He must know they were impatient for 
news of his patient, and yet he delayed 
thus tantalizingly, until Flora, her in- 
terest beyond further restraint, asked 
him: 

“Do tell us how Mr. Deynard is.” 

“He is more comfortable to-day,” 
was the reply. 

“You are more hopeful then?” Bren- 
da pressed, solicitously. “Your telegram 
. yesterday was most discouraging.” 

He paused to moisten his thin lips 
with the tip of a pale tongue, and his 
not over-high brow wrinkled again. 

“In the absence of Doctor Heming- 
way,” he answered, ‘slowly, “I am afraid 
I must decline to express an opinion. 
We have agreed that your husband, 
madam, is a very ill,man.” 

Brenda’s annoyance was evidenced in 
a quick, audible sigh, a tightening of 
the lips and a spasmodic snapping of 
eyelids. 

“Will you take us to see him?” It 
was more of a demand than a question, 
but Doctor Plymton chose to regard 
the words rather than the inflection. 

“He is asleep just now,” he told her, 
“under the influence of an opiate.” 

“How long shall we have to wait?” 
Flora asked. But Brenda was in no 
mood for waiting or for accepting the 
little practitioner’s policy of obstruc- 
tion. ‘ 
“T shall not wait at all,” she said, de- 
cisively. “I mean to spend every mo- 
ment I can beside him.” 

“But, madam—” began the physi- 
cian. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t wake him,” she con- 
‘ceded, as she turned towards the door. 
“But he sent for me, and I am going to 
him at once.” 

Even Flora could not dissuade her. 
They had been assigned to a double 
apartment across the corridor from that 
occupied by the patient, but Brenda 
would not even enter it to remove the 
stains of travel until she had gone to 
Nick. And yet as she stood before his 
door, which Doctor Plymton was re- 
Iuctantly unlatching, she was seized 
with a sudden trepidation. Since those 
days in the referee’s office, when she 
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had watched him so persistently, -she 
had not laid eyes on him, and had 
heard practically nothing of his move- 
ments. The news that he was.here at 
Palm Beach :had been a surprise in it- 
self. Certainly no whisper of the scan- 
dalous connection of his name with that 
of the notorious Mrs. Mills had pen- 
etrated to her, shielded as she was in 
her mother’s -quiet Boston home. And 
just as certainly Flora Hamerton had 
kept her own counsel regarding Dorian 
Rulik’s gross gossip. 

She wondered if he would appear 
very much changed and consoled her- 
self with thinking that he could not 
look more awful than he did that morn- 
ing when stricken with paralysis, in 
the library. But she wondered still 
more what he would say to her when 
he should wake and find her there be- 
side him—or, what, indeed, she should 
say to him. 

The room into which the doctor so 
grudgingly ushered her was the parlor 
of the suite. It was cool and shaded to 
dimness, so that at first she did not see 
the man in striped flannels and white 
yachting shoeswho was sitting near one 
of the open windows with a tall glass 
in his hand—did not see him, that is, 
until he put down the glass, with the 
cracked ice and protruding straws, 
upon a small table, conveniently at 
hand, and stood up. His figure was of 
some bulk and it cut off most of the 
scant light from the window, so that 
Brenda’s first impression of him was 
in silhouette. But as, in spite of his 
size, he came somewhat jauntily for- 
ward, she saw that he was a stranger 
to her, round-faced, florid and clean- 
shaven, apparently not over forty, but 
with.an abundance of snow-white hair, 
carefully brushed. 

Doctor Plymton started to speak, 
but the other forestalled him. “I am 
Mr. Cochran, Mrs. Deynard,” he said, 


‘in a low, hushed tone. “Possibly you 


have heard your husband speak of me. 
We are very old friends.” 

Instantly she recalled Joy Fane’s con- 
fidence. So this was the big Tammany 
man, the rich coritractor. She had al- 
ways had a _ notion—possibly unjust, 
since the chauffeur had testified in per- 























































son—that it was through this Jim 
Cochran that the fact of her going 
into the Hotel Wyndecote that Thurs- 
day morning, had become known to 
Nick. Had she been quite sure of it, 
however, it would now have been over- 
looked, disregarded if not forgiven, in 
‘her delight at meeting some one less 
impossible than the obtuse little physi- 
cian—some one who knew and would 
talk. 

“You have been with him, down 
here? You were with him when he was 
taken ill?” she questioned, breathlessly. 

“We came down together,” he told 
her, “about two weeks ago. Nick hasn’t 
been up to the standard, you know, 
Mrs. Deynard, since Roy died. He got 
a patch or two put on up at Muldoon’s, 
but he was never the same. He couldn’t 
stand the pace he was used to travel- 
ing; that’s the long and short of 
it. But, I beg your pardon—wont 
you sit down?’ He drew another 
chair towards the window, opposite the 
one he had been sitting in. “You'll find 
it cool and pleasant here,” he added. 

When they were seated, she asked 
him: 

“But how long has he been seriously 
ill? I mean when did he go to his bed, 
and call in a doctor?” 

“Four days ago. You see we came 
down here in the hope that the mild 
climate and the out-of-doors would 
pick him up. But I guess you know 
Nick pretty well. He insisted on spend- 
ing most of his time at the Beach Club. 
So it was really worse for him than if 
he stopped in New York, He’s got pleu- 
risy and they say his lungs and liver are 
in bad shape, but I don’t believe much 
in doctors.” 

“But—but he’s not in imminent dan- 
ger?” She had a way of going to the 
heart of things. 

“Of course not,” Cochran returned, 
reassuringly. “He'll be up and about 
again in a little while. And then we'll 
be glad it happened—because it’s sure 
to teach him a lesson and the”—he hes- 
itated and glanced questioningly at 
Brenda. “Well, you see,” he went on, 
“begging your pardon, it’s brought this 
about.” 

She made no pretence of not under- 
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standing him. “Why did he send for 
me?” she asked, frankly. 

Jim Cochran looked at her sharply 
for a moment between narrowed lids. 
“Why does a man ever send for a 
woman when the doctors tell him he is 
going to die?” 

“They told him that?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“Yes, the da— I beg your pardon— 
the fools! But, as I say, it was all for 
the best, the way it’s turning out. He’s 
more in love with you than he ever was. . 
He knows you’re a saint; and that 
he’s maligned and traduced you. And 
now you're here to forgive him when 
he asks you; and that ought to make 
him well of itself.” 

“Tf it only will!” she murmured. “If 
it only will!” 

She began to like this big man with 
the snow-white hair. He had a heart that 
was big, too. He talked as he felt. Had 
another man said these things to her— 
Doctor Plymton, for instance, it would 
have seemed rude, and she would have 
resented it. 

“I want to see him,” she said, pres- 
ently. 

“Of course you do,” Cochran agreed. 
He looked about for the freckled young 
physician, but he had disappeared. “The 
doctor—” he began, but she interrupt- 
ed him. 

“What do 
whispered. 

“That he doesn’t know as much as 
one of Alligator Joe’s ’gators. It’s a 
crime to give a bonehead like that a 
license to practice.” 

“And the other one—Doctor Her- 
ringbone, is it?” 

“Hemingway. ‘Hell-to-pay’ I call 
him. He’s the greatest alarmist I ever 
encountered. Where’s Nicoll, by the 
way? I thought he was coming. He’s 
less an ass than most of ’em.” 

“He started last night, I think. There 
should have been a telegram from him.” 
Brenda stood up, and began drawing 
out her hatpins. “I want to see Nick,” 
she said again. “If he’s sleeping I wont 
wake him. I'll go in very softly.” 

“T’ll speak to the nurse,” Cochrane © 
volunteered. He rose, too, and crossed 7 
the dim room to a closed door. 
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you think of him?” she 












































Doctor Plymton came out with a 
final protest. “It is distinctly contrary 
to my best judgment,” he declared. “I 
am sure Doctor Hemingway would not 
permit it.” 

Nevertheless Brenda went in. 

A nurse, all white from cap to can- 
vas shoes, who was sitting by a small 
table in the corner, stood up and nod- 
ded in recognition of her nervous, per- 
functory, but silent salutation. The cur- 
tains were drawn, but the room was 
not dark—hardly as dim, in fact, as the 
parlor she had just left. Doctor Plym- 
ton remained standing near the door, 
but Brenda went on to the brass foot- 
rail of the white bed, and paused there, 
leaning against it, ever so lightly, 
while her great dark eyes, liquid and 
lucent with sudden tears, took in the 
pathetically slight and shrunken form 
outlined by the snowy coverlet, and the 
thin, waxen face upon the snowy pil- 
low. He had so changed since those 
days of the hearings as to seem a dif- 
ferent man altogether. Indeed, she had 
never seen him look like this. And to 
add to the pitiful, uncanny aspect, his 
eyes were half open and his lips parted. 
The stertor of his breathing was awful. 

Her handkerchief went to her eyes, 
and she held it there for a little, bravely 
stifling the sobs that shook her, and that 
she would not allow to become audible. 
She had been carried back to that day 
of poor Nick’s humiliation at the hands 
of Emory Staples, and a bitter hatred 
for the great lawyer filled her heart. 
She was carried back to other days, as 
well: to the Sunday of the Grand Prix; 
to her presentation at the Swedish 
Court; to the earlier days of Nick’s 
love-making—always to scenes and 
events in which the better and sweeter 
emotions played a part. 

Once more, ‘she stole a glance at the 
sorrowful picture he made there in the 
stupor of his drugged sleep; and, then 
she fled—fied to Flora Hamerton and 
her own apartment across the corridor, 
without even a thought, much less a 
word, for Jim Cochran, who still waited 
in the dim parlor. 

On Flora’s shoulder she cried as 
though her heart would break. 

When, towards six o’clock, Doctor 
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Plymton came for her, with the tidings 
that his patient was awake, and asking 
for her, she had altered in a degree 
her estimate of the young man, It had 
been more his unfortunate idiosyncra- 
sies of manner than any inherent self- 
sufficiency and pride of authority that 
had antagonized her. She believed now, 
charitable, all-excusing lady that she 
was, that it was to save her from the 
heart-rending spectacle of the ill man 
asleep, that had made him protest, 
rather than because he feared for his 
patient or desired arbitrarily to exercise 
his professional prerogative. And so she 
smiled upon him, and went along with 
all courage to this strange meeting. 

Nick was alone when she re-entered 
the chamber. The nurse had been sent 
out for the time being. He lay partial- 
ly propped up with pillows, wearing 
pale-blue silk pajamas, which with the 
white all about him, tended further 
to accentuate the saffron of his com- 
plexion. Yet he appeared to infinitely 
better advantage than earlier in the aft- 
ernoon. 

He made a grim effort to smile, and 
reached a feeble hand out across the 
counterpane. 

“Brenda,” he said, in a low, strained 
voice. “My Brenda.” 

She came swiftly to the side of the 
bed, and took his thin hand in hers, It 
was chill and limp and lifeless. 

“Nick,” she said, quaveringly, for 
she was not sure of herself. And then, 
after the barest pause: “I’m so sorry.” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t come,” he 
he went on, with an effort. “And yet I 
should have known you would. You’ve 
never failed me yet, dear. Have you?” 

“Never,” she answered, bravely. And 
then, very softly—the woman in her 
couldn’t resist it—“But you thought I 
had, once.” 

He looked at her, caressingly. “But 
not any more,” he gasped, “not any 
more. I’ve done nothing but dream of 
you for months. And in the dreams I 
seemed to see the whole thing, just as 
it was.” She started a little, and he must 
have felt her hand tighten, involunta- 
rily, upon his, for he hastened to reas- 
sure her: 

“T couldn’t tell now what I saw. Only 












































I know it was all right and that you 
were always the true wife. I wrote and 
apologized to Hampton. But with you 
it was different. I felt I’d committed 
the unpardonable sin. I didn’t dare even 
crawl on my knees to you. I didn’t de- 
serve that you should forgive me. And 
so I just tried to forget. My lawyers 
kept writing me about the suit, and I 
never so much as answered them. I 
don’t mind telling you now--I suppose 
you've heard anyhow—it’s been wine, 
women and cards with me, ever since 
the case went over. ‘The best I can do,’ 
I said, ‘is drink myself out of it.’ Nicoll 
told me it would kill me. And so did 
Billy Muldoon. And they were right.” 

His breath gave out. He slipped a 
little lower in the bed, exhausted. 

“Oh! No, no, dear,” she protested. 
“You're going to get well. Doctor 
Nicoll will be here in the morning. He 
understands you. He'll pull you around 
in no time.” 

Deynard turned his head slowly from 
side to side on the pillow. 

“He'll be too late,” he whispered. 
“You'll be—a rich widow—when Nicoll 
comes.” He smiled faintly. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she pleaded. Her 
head dropped forward on their locked 
hands, as she slipped from the chair to 
her knees at the bedside. 

With a supreme effort, he braced 
himself: “There, there, Sunshine,” he 
said, grim determination forcing his 
voice. “It’s all right. I’ve neglected you, 
horribly, since I’ve been your husband. 
You're young. You'll have lots of hap- 
piness in the future. With your money, 
you can marry whomever you want.” 

“T want you,” she cried, hysterically. 
“Only you.” 

She felt his cold hand which had re- 
fused to warm in her clasp, weakly 
press her fingers. 

“It’s good to hear you say that,” he 
murmured. And then for a space he was 
silent. 

After a while, his strength partially 
recovered, he said: “Do you remember 
how once when I came home very late, 
or very: early in the morning, you said 
to me: ‘You don’t seem to need your 
Sunshine any more,’ and what my an- 
Swer was?” 
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She looked up at this, and tried to 
dry her eyes. 

“IT know,” she answered quickly, 
“You said you didn’t ask for sunshine 
after dark.” 

He was smiling now, almost broad- 
ly. “Well,” he said, “I was wrong. It’s 
after dark, I find, I need it most. Prom- 
ise me you wont leave me?” 

“I promise,” she gladly complied. “I 
wont leave you, dear.” 

When, after a while, the nurse came- 
in to give her patient his medicine, 
Brenda was sitting in the chair again 
beside the bed. In rising from her 
knees, she had leaned over and kissed 
Nick’s pale, dry lips. 

Later, she asked him if he would like 
to see Flora for a moment, and he said 
he would like to thank her. So she 
fetched her, and he told her how much 
he appreciated her coming and her get- 
ting his mesages to his wife. 

“I didn’t have to bring her, Nick,” 
she said, 

“I know you didn’t,” was his reply. 
“She was only waiting to fly to me, 
God bless her!” 

It was nearly midnight and Deynard 
was still awake. The nurse had gone 
into the next room for something. 

“Nick, dearest,” said Brenda, “I 
wish I could tell you all about that 
day.” Sitting here in this sick room had 
brought it back to her so vividly. “But 
I just daren’t. I can never tell it. Never 
to anybody.” 

“T know that,” he said, confidently. 
“You would have told me in the first 
place, if telling had been possible.” 

Nothing more was said. A little later, 
the opiate which the nurse brought had 
its effect. He slept. 

“You'd better go, now, and get some 
sleep yourself, Mrs. Deynard,” the 
young woman urged. “He wont waken 
for two or three hours.” 

Brenda went—to be aroused, sudden- 
ly, a little after three, by Doctor Hem- 
ingway. 

“Will you come at once, please,” he 
said. “It is the end.” 

Brenda, pallid, shaking, asked one = 
question : y 
“Is he—conscious ?” 4 
The doctor solemnly shook his head. § 
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with the tank town. 


No; he isn’t,” he answered. “He didn’t 
waken. He passed from sleep into 
coma.” 

The wife had no tears. She stood, 
for a moment, all a-tremble. Then she 
cried: “I can’t see him die! I can’t! I 
can’t!” and tottered, weakly, against 
Flora, who was standing beside her. 

When. the doctor had gone, the two 
friends sat down together on the couch 
from which Brenda had risen. For 
more than half an hour they sat there, 
side by side, in the unearthly stillness 


of the early morning. Flora wept 


quietly, but Brenda was staring at the 
rug at her feet, dry-eyed. 
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It was the night nurse who came, 
at length, with the sad finality. 

“Mr. Deynard died at three forty- 
two,” she announced with professional 
precision. 

Brenda did not lift her eyes from 
the rug. Flora’s arm stole around her 
waist. 

“Poor Nick!” she sighed, pressing 
a saturated handkerchief to streaming 
cheeks. 

But Brenda’s whole personality, cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, was asking one 
question : 

“Does he know, now?” 

(To be concluded) 





EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 


By Frank J. Wilstach 
A stick of grease paint to the child actress is as good as a bottle of sooth- 


ing syrup. 


* 


* x 


The actor who drinks too many quarts is pretty sure to get acquainted 


* * * 


Totally unlike any human being of actual life, the soubrette may really be 


the missing link. 


*x* * * 
Some people seem to think that the indecent play is to be pardoned if it is 


sufficiently stupid . 


x ok Ok 
When an actor wears his Doctor Faustus overcoat, it is pretty sure that 


he has had an open winter. 


* * * 
With the actor, “Gall is divided into three parts’—middling ability, cen- 


ter of the stage, and plenty of side. 


* * * 


_ Had you for ink the surging sea and a piece of paper as large as the con- 
tinent of Europe, you could not make the public accept a play it did not like. 
Sa ae 


A dull réle in a dull play which is illuminated by the enchanted iridescence 
of an actor’s imagination, often causes the granite-headed dramatist to think 


that he is a soaring genius. 


























By CHANNING POLLOCK 


THIS month Mr. Pollock concerns himself with those plays which have resumed their metro- 
politan runs of last season as well as with certain new pieces, 


F COURSE you know Willis 
Sweatnam’s story of the man 
who took a celebrated cure for 

the liver. The man died, but his liver 
remained so active that they had to 
take sticks and beat it to death. 

Just so the season of 1910-’11. That 
season passed away last June, but a 
dozen of its attractions were resus- 
citated to open the season of 1911-’12. 
One period overlapped the other to 
such an extent that the play-goer who 
accepted the bill-boards as a calendar 
would have had difficulty in deciding 
whether to-day was yesterday or to- 
morrow. “The Hen Pecks,” which 
closed the Broadway, opened it again 
in August, while, later on, “Excuse 
Me” returned to the Gaiety, “Every- 
woman” to the Lyric, “The Spring 
Maid” to the Liberty, “Pomander 
Walk” to Wallack’s, “The Concert” 


to the Belasco, “Pinafore” to the Ca- © 
sino, “Seven Days” to the Astor, 
“The Blue Bird” to the Century, “As 
a Man Thinks” to the Thirty-ninth 


Street, and “The Revue of 1911” to © : 


the Winter Garden. Add to this list 
“The Pink Lady” and “Get-Rich- @% 
Quick Wallingford,” which ran — 


straight through the summer at the @ 


New Amsterdam and George M. @ 
Cohan’s, and you will see that there @ 
was a good deal of ringing out the @ 
old before our managers could begin @ 
to ring in the new. 4 
None of the pieces revived was put 7 
on for more than four or five weeks, | 
and a fortnight ended most of them, ~ 
Broadway has no great fondness for | 
old friends, old wine, old books, or | 
old plays. An interrupted run is an @ 
ended run in New York. “Then why,” 7 


is 


you ask, “should eleven theatres be- 4 
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gin operations with hold-overs from 
last year?” The reasons are three. 
Firstly, these revivals are made in or- 
der to gain time. Managers do not like 
to leave their houses “dark” too long, 
and so, in the early season, while new 
pieces are being whipped into shape 
in rehearsal halls or on the road, it 
really is worth while to have an es- 
tablished success laid up against a 
rainy day. Secondly, there is the ad- 
vantage of advertising the established 
success. During the summer, Cleve- 
land and Duluth and Paterson, N. J., 
may have forgotten that such-and- 
such a performance was “the biggest 
hit on Broadway.” The revival is a 
reminder. More than that, it suggests 
that the offering did not outlive its 
prosperity. Next: to the “Standing 
Room Only” sign, nothing printed or 
painted hints at triumph as do the 
words “Second Season.” What mat- 
ter if the second season does last only 
two weeks? Indeed, a month’s en- 
gagement, properly parted in the mid- 
dle, often serves as excuse for that an- 
nouncement, just as mine eyes have 
seen a play that opened in December 
advertised in January as “in its sec- 
ond year in New York.” 

I promised a third reason. Gotham, 
as you were informed in the last is- 
sue of THE GREEN BOOK AL- 
BUM, is full of visitors during the 
early fall. These strangers are sup- 
posed to feel more interest in estab- 
lished successes than in new, and al- 
ways doubtful, offerings. Hope 
springs eternal in the managerial 
breast, and there never ceases to be 
a chance that the visitors will sup- 
port a production which they know to 
have been prosperous in a former sea- 
son, Sometimes they do support such 
productions. “The Spring Maid” en- 
joyed their patronage well into Sep- 
tember, while “The Hen Pecks” and 
“The Concert” were doing very well 
indeed, at the hour of going to press. 
For the most part, however, plays are 
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like 
back.” 


pugilists—“they can’t come 


“A SINGLE MAN” 


THE Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, when it gets through testing 
the baskets of street peddlers and the 
scales of small grocers, might advan- 
tageously turn its attention to the 
theatres. Most the new plays of the 
current season are very light weight 
indeed, and few of them measure up to 
the standard of time set for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Comedies imported from England 
always have been short. London play- 
goers dine late, and like to arrive late 
at the theatre, but in London gener- 
ally there is a curtain-raiser by way 
of sop to the Cerberus who wants his 
money’s worth of amusement, as of 
potatoes. Here we don’t go in for cur- 
tain-raisers, and, since our native 
dramatists are cutting their manu- 
scripts after the pattern of the Strand, 
stage managers often are hard put to 
it to keep from discharging their au- 
diences before the restaurants are 
ready to receive them. The overture 
begins at eight-thirty, the curtain 
rises at twenty minutes of nine, and 
there are symphony concerts between 
the acts. A gentleman who went to 
one of these thirty-inches-to-the-yard 
plays last week calculated that he had 
paid at the rate of five cents for every 
two minutes of entertainment. 

So much for the measure. As to the 
weight—well, judged by the rule of 
my old friend, Tully Marshall, who 
says that a play must have a story 
that, if it actually occurred, would de- 
serve a “four bank head” on the first 
page of any newspaper, most of the | 
performances of the current season 
are not plays, at all. This is true par- 
ticularly of John Drew’s new vehicle, 
“A Single Man,” written by Hubert 
Henry Davies and acted at the Em- 
pire. The entertainment-seeker who 
witnesses “A Single Man” must come 
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out of the theatre feeling like a hun- 
gry man who has had a cream puff for 
dinner. 

When first I read F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s “The Witch of Prague,” I was 
residing in that ancient city, and my 
imterest centered chiefly about the de- 
scriptive passages of the book. Two- 
thirds through with it, I discovered 
that I had read the second volume 
first. Mr. Drew might play his second 
act first, or his third act second, 
without greatly confusing the people 
who go to see “A Single Man.” Mr. 
Davies’ piece is pleasant enough; its 
lines are witty and its situations are 
amusing, but his plot, besides being 
obvious, commonplace and conven- 
tional, is about as important as a 
spring shower in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Robin Worthington is an author 
who, with equal ease, dictates to his 
stenographer poetry, movels, and ar- 
ticles about fossils. The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me won- 


dered how he did it, until she heard 


quotations. Robin is a _ backslor. 
confesses to being forty y-ars oid, 
and is not discontent-d with either 
state until the erzival of his brother, 
Henry, with Mrs. Henry, and the 
baby. That makes our hero think of 
wedlock. My experience has been that 
visiting infants, especially when quar- 
tered in the library, turn most au- 
thors to thoughts of suicide, rather 
than of marriage, but Robin is Hyme- 
neally inclined, and, looking around, 
fixes upon eighteen-year-old Maggie 
Cottrell. Maggie is willin’, and so is 
Maggie’s mother—as, indeed, who 
would not be when the prospective 
_ Suitor is a gifted gentleman who can 
dictate poetry to his stenographer? 

Enter Louise Parker, a middle-aged 
spinster invited to the house by Mrs. 
Henry in the hope that she may cap- 
ture brother-in-law. Miss Parker is 
greeted with the announcement of 
Robin’s engagement to Maggie. Her 
motto, however, is “Never despair!” 
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Really an amusing and cl 
drawn character, Miss Parker, albeit 
fairly close to burlesque, and, in the 
vulgar parlance of the day, she has 
Robin “winging,” when that facile 
person discovers that he loves his 
stenographer, whose name, by the 
way, is Miss Heseltine. Robin imme- 
diately decides to break off with Mag- 
gie, and since, at the same time, Mag- 
gie decides to break off with Robin, 
there is nothing to make trouble—or 
a play—except Miss Parker. Louise, 
returning from a dance to find Miss 
Heseltine “in his arms,” does her best 
to spread the news, but the proclama- 
tion of Robin’s forthcoming wedding 
to the lady nips this scandal in the 
bud, and so we come to the end of a 
piece that, except for a few minutes 
of very gentle humor, might as well 
never have been written. 

Mr. Drew accomplishes the meta- 
morphosis from the gentleman who 
married his servant (last season in 
“Smith”) to the gentleman who mar- 
ries his secretary, and Mary Boland 
advances from servanthood to secre- 
tarsship, without surprising change 
of personality. Mr. Drew’s perform- 
ance, of course, is deft, easy, and 
agreeable. Carrolf McComas plays 
Maggie with musical comedy fresh- 
ness, and Thais Lawton, who did so 
many things well last year at the 
New Theatre, is admirable as Miss 
Parker. Louise Drew, whose work 
begins to show the value of experi- 
ence, loses no point in her delinea- 
tion of Mrs. Henry Worthington. 

“A Single Man” will not put any- 
one to sleep during its performance, 
nor keep anyone awake afterward. 


“SNOBS” 


ANOTHER very thin comedy is 
George Bronson-Howard’s “Snobs,” 
which, physically, at least, strikes an 
average by presenting a very fat start 


in the person of Frank McIntyre. — 















Somewhere in the piece at the Hud- 
son, Mr. McIntyre tells of a man with 
“a stomach so large that once when 
he fell on it he rocked himself to sleep 
before he could get up again.” The 
story has an autobiographic ring. 

Mr. Bronson-Howard, obviously 
without consciousness of the fact, has 
set out, in “Snobs,” to point the same 
moral, through much the same sort 
of tale that was pointed by Mark 
Twain in “The Prince and the Pau- 
per.” Henry Disney is a milkman, 
when an attorney, Phipps Maynadier, 
calls at his humble lodgings and rath- 
er informally presents him with five 
residences, £14,000,000, and the title 
of Duke of Walshire. Twenty-four 
hours later Henry has accumulated an 
automobile, a minstrel-first-part suit, 
the entrée to a smart country club, 
and a fiancée named Nondas Parkyn, 
whose father is a millionaire. Because 
of his passion for Nondas, and his de- 
sire to be loved for himself alone, 
Disney induces his friend, “Buck” 
Reade, to accompany him _ every- 
where, and wont permit Maynadier 
to say which of the two men has in- 
herited the Dukedom. Reade, who is 
a furnace-tender by profession, has 
read so many “ten cent novels bound 
in dollar and a half covers” that his 
manner creates the impression that 
he, and not Disney, is the Duke. 
Whereupon, Maynadier’s fiancée, 
Laura Lanvale, woos him brazenly, 
though Nondas devotes herself to 
-Henry and the theory that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that.” In the end, of 
course, the truth is disclosed, and 
Miss Parkyn wins the reward of vir- 
tue—or discernment. 

Mr. McIntyre brings to the réle of 
Disney undiminished animal spirit 
and overflowing good humor. Wil- 
lette Kershaw, last seen in “The 
Country Boy,” plays Nondas prettily 
and brightly, while Eva MacDonald 
looks charming and acts with simplic- 
ity, naturalness and grace the part of 
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Laura Lanvale. Regan Hughston, Or- 
lando Daly, Katherine Stewart and 
John Cumberland competently make 
up the rest of the cast. 

Mr. Bronson-Howard’s wit and 
his facility in writing bright lines 
partly atone for the obviousness of 
his story and the boisterousness of 
its working out. “Snobs,” like “The 
Man From Home,” will owe what- 
ever vogue it achieves to our native 
fondness for seeing demonstrated the 
facts that kind hearts are more than 
coronets and that the individual who 
doesn’t understand the use of a finger- 
bowl is inherently superior to the 
person who does, 


“THY NEIGHBOR’S WIFE” 


A VERY good idea went to the 
bad in Elmer Harris’ “comedietta,” 
“Thy Neighbor’s Wife,” which sur- 
vived only two weeks at the Lyceum. 
This idea was the placing in juxtapo- 
sition of a domestic little woman 
married to a gad-about of a man, and 
a home-loving man married to a fly- 
away woman. Ten minutes after the 
curtain rose, the piece had become 
tiresome and highly improbable farce, 
revolving about a_ deliberately 
planned exchange—for one week only 
—of wives who immediately began 
manoeuvering to win back their hus- 
bands. It is not too much to say that 
half the comedies produced this year 
have been based on the assumption 
that a neglected spouse has only to 
pretend to be what she is not in or- 
der to bring her night-errant lord and 
master to her feet. “Thy Neighbor’s 
Wife” was acted by four people—Ar- 
thur Byron, Pamela Gaythorne, Fred- 
erick Tiden, and Alice John. 

Another failure of the month was 
“Miss Jack,” hurried into the Herald 
Square with the probable intention 
of discounting “The Fascinating 
Widow” at the Liberty. Bothwell 
Browne, a female impersonator, ap- 
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peared in “Miss Jack,” as Julian El- 
tinge appears in “The Fascinating 
Widow.” The performance was utter- 
ly hopeless. 


“SPEED” 


GREATLY to the surprise of 
everyone “in the know,” the cleverest 


of the very light comedies presented 


during the month proved to be Lee 
Wilson Dodd’s second play, “Speed,” 
at the Comedy. Mr. Dodd, whose 
“The Return of Eve” promised little, 
offers « fresh idea, of general signif- 
icance, worked out in a fairly-subtle, 
neat and well-balanced piece. 

The Jessups, modest, likable peo- 
ple, devoted to each other and to 
their boy, Wizzy, are shown victims 
of the insidious automobile, just as a 
bag of gold corrupted the self-right- 
eous citizens of Hadleyburg. Edwin 
Jessup, a rising young lawyer, has 
purchased a cottage on Long Island 
when the play begins, and is looking 
forward to a happy and quiet exist- 
ence with his wife, Victoria. They are 
induced to purchase a cheap run- 
about, which in time, lures them in- 
to buying a sixty-horse-power tour- 
ing car. From that moment the fam- 
ily begins to go down hill. Victoria 
is thrown into the company of a for- 
mer admirer, Billy Podmore, of 
whom her husband is jealous, and 
narrowly escapes going on the rocks. 
Jessup mortgages his home, specu- 
lates, and is about to lose everything 
when a fortunate turn of copper re- 
stores to him, temporarily at least, his 
wife and his cottage. Mr. Dodd has 
shown daring and originality in leav- 
ing his hero and heroine as motor- 
mad as ever, but, nevertheless, the 
wisdom of his course is open to ques- 
tion. A play gets nowhere that ends 
as it began, and, except that the Jes- 
sups have secured a sum of money 
that it would be quite possible for 
them to run through in two years, 
“Speed,” with its present conclusion, 
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might as well have ended in the mid- 
dle of its second act. 

Orrin Johnson and Oza Waldrop, 
as the two Jessups, give the best per- 
formances of their careers. Miss 
Waldrop succeeds, for the first time, 
in rising superior to her baby-blue 
voice, and, particularly in her comedy 
scenes, acts with sincerity and con- 
viction. Elise Scott scores a hit in the 
réle of a speed-enthusiast, named 
Carolyn Taylor. “Speed” is unlikely 
to establish any new records at the 
Comedy, but it is a very pleasant 
little piece, nevertheless. 


“A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE” 


A YEAR or two ago, Punch pub- 
lished a cartoon in which a willowy 
young man was depicted complain- 
ing to its original owner of the ag- 
gressiveness of his bulldog. “A gent 
with your temperament oughtn’t to 
keep dogs, at all,” retorted the fan- 
cier. “He ought to go in for silk- 
worms !” 

Just so, “Spike” Mullins, the bur- 
glar in Douglas Fairbanks’ new star- 
ring vehicle, “A Gentleman of Lei- 
sure,” should have gone in for lace- 
making or interior decorating. He 
was such a kindly, credulous second- 
story worker—so evidently unfitted 
for his own rather exacting profession. 
“Spike” broke into the residence of 
Robert Edgar Willoughby Pitt. Rob- 
ert had wagered with half a dozen 
bibulous friends that he could break 
into the residence of somebody else, 
and, consequently, seeing in “Spike” 
a possible guide and mentor, he 
confided to that innocent marauder, 
after overpowering him, that they 
were birds of a feather. Why not do 
a little burgling together? “Spike” re- 
membered that a friend whom he had 
thrashed had shown his generous na- 
ture by overlooking the licking and 
supplying the address of an elderly 
and unprotected spinster. To that 
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address repaired the new partners, 
only to find that they had forced their 


way into the abode of “Big Phil” | 


Creedon, Deputy Commissioner of 
Police. 

Creedon’s daughter, Mollie, met 
them, revolver in hand. Pitt had seen 
Mollie on the Lusitania, and fallen in 
love with her, though he hadn’t the 
remotest idea of her identity. And so 
we arrived at the delightfully amus- 
ing situation of an ardent swain in- 
troducing himself to his inamorata 
while his hands were in the air and 
a pistol was clutched firmly in hers. 
Robert explained his presence by an- 
nouncing that he and “Spike” had 
seen a thief enter the house, and had 
followed him, but “Big Phil,” arriv- 
ing on the scene, refused to believe 
the story. He forbade Pitt to speak to 
Mollie again, and the remaining two 
acts of the piece had to do with the 
fashion in which the young man 
overcame this prohibition. 

“A. Gentleman of Leisure” just 
misses being a good play. It is droll, 
whimsical, ingenious, and it has mo- 
ments that are fresh and irresistibly 
amusing. Also, it has moments that 
are not. The chief fault of the piece 
is that the authors, John Stapleton 
and P. G. Wodehouse, have not 
burned the bridges behind their char- 
acters. There is always a way out. 
When the complications are thickest, 
and the hero is in the greatest 
trouble, one knows that a single word 
of logical explanation would bring the 
play to an end. Then, too, “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure” is a comedy built up- 
on the foundation of farce. Improb- 
ability is not a grave defect in farce, 
because the situations following the 
initial premise are in the same key, 
and because the work makes no 
pretense of fidelity to life. When, 
however, one tells an implausible 
story with long pauses for sentiment 
and for incidents that have to do with 


| _ character rather than with plot, an 


audience is constantly reminded of 
that implausibility. “A Gentleman of 
Leisure” does not move swiftly 
enough to be farce, and it is not suf- . 
ficiently convincing to be comedy. 
The acting of this piece, which be- 
gan the season at the Playhouse and 
then moved to the Globe, is excep- 
tionally brilliant. Mr. Fairbanks, in 
the réle of the amateur burglar, is in. 
gratiating, as usual, and discloses 
ever-increasing skill. Excepting for 
William Collier, we have no defter 
and surer comedian. Elmer Booth, 
hitherto unknown to Broadway, gives 
a wonderful performance of the 
“Spike.” Nothing better of its sort 
has been done in New York. George 
Fawcett lends unction and force to 
the part of “Big Phil,” Arthur Lace- 
by presents a new and amusing type 
of Britisher, and Ruth Shepley is very 
pleasant as Mollie Creedon. “A Gen- 
tleman of Leisure” does not stand the 
acid test of analysis, but it is the best 
entertainment on Broadway. 


“MAGGIE PEPPER” 


THE Hackett Theatre, the inside 
of which used to look like the out- 
side of a cheap wedding cake, has 
been transformed into the Harris, 
and as pretty a little bandbox of a 
playhouse as you could wish to see. 
Rose Stahl, most of whose engage- 
ment in “The Chorus Lady” was filled 
in the Hackett, inaugurated the new 
régime in a piece by Charles Klein, 
entitled “Maggie Pepper.” 

As was to have been expected, 
“Maggie” rather closely follows the 
general outline of its predecessor. 
Maggie is a sales-lady, instead of a 
chorus lady, and she sheds tears over 
her niece, instead of her sister, but 
she attacks the risibles of the audi- 
ence through her slang, and her char- 
acter closely parallels that of the 
sainted Patricia. It is only fair to say 
that all this must have been required 
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of Mr. Klein, and that his theme and 
atmosphere are widely different from 
those of James Forbes. “Maggie Pep- 
per” is not a particularly well made 
play. It is crude and elemental and 
filled with glaring improbabilities 
and incongruities. In plot and treat- 
ment it strongly suggests The Fam- 
ily Story Paper. Nevertheless, it 
claims one’s interest throughout; it 
provokes a great deal of laughter and 
occasionally moistens the eyes, and 
there can be no doubt that it will 
prove a popular success. 

The action begins in the " stock 
room of Holbrook and Company’s 
big department store. Business is 
bad, and Maggie Pepper, disappoint- 
ed at not having been promoted to 
fill a vacant buyership, confides to 
an agreeable loiterer her ideas of 
what could be done to improve it. 
The loiterer happens to be Joseph 
Holbrook, proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, who, since the death of his 
father, has been away earning a repu- 
tation as a “Continental cut-up,” 
while his affairs were managed by 
John Hargen. Holbrook is a good fel- 
low, and the act ends with the selec- 
tion of Maggie for the coveted post. 

Maggie’s brother, now deceased, 
was the husband of a lady who de- 
voted her energies to shoplifting. 
This lady, re-wed to a gambler and 
bully named James Darkin, has re- 
tained the child of her first marriage, 
a young girl called Zaza. Maggie 
idolizes her niece, and, when her sis- 
ter-in-law, Ada, is sent to prison, she 
takes the girl and devotes herself to 
her education. To do this, she is com- 
pelled to battle continually with 
Zaza’s step-father, who demands and 
secures constant blackmail. Guided 
and advised by Maggie, Holbrook’s 
store has become a great success, and 
now people begin to gossip wickedly 
about its owner and his assistant. 
“Troubles never come singly;” they 
come to Maggie in regiments. Joe is 
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engaged to be married to Hargen’s 
niece, Ethel, and Hargen frankly ac- 
cuses Holbrook of improper relations 
with Miss Pepper. Ethel bids him 
choose between herself and Maggie. 
Holbrook chooses Maggie, but the 
former saleswoman turns on him for 
having jeopardized her reputation, 
and quits the establishment. 

Thus we arrive at a third act in 
which Darkin comes to Maggie’s flat 
to demand Zaza, finds Holbrook, who 
is there to ask Maggie to marry him, 
and, after an exchange of blows, 
shoots the young merchant and 
leaves him for dead. Of course, Hol- 
brook recovers. Equally of course, he 
marries Maggie. Ada Darkin reforms; 
Zaza is guaranteed to Maggie for life, 
and the play ends as all well-regu- 
lated melodramas should end—with 
the good people happy and the bad 
people thoroughly punished for their 
sins. 

Miss Stahl brings to the title rdle 
afl her familiar tricks, her dexterity 
in handling humor and pathos, and a 
voice that, in its capacity for express- 
ing misery, strongly suggests that of 
Helen Ware. Next to the star’s, the 
best acting in the piece is done by 
Lee Kohimar, who vividly delineates 
a persistent “drummer.” Beatrice 
Prentice is excellent as Zaza, Beverly 
Sitgreaves capital as Ada,and Eleanor 
Lawton strongly limns the réle of a 
store detective. Frederick Truesdell, 
as Holbrook; Grant Stewart, as Har- 
gen; and J. Harry Benrimo as Darkin, 
contribute distinctive characteriza- 
tions. “Maggie Pepper,” like the Har- 
ris Theatre, is nearer Eighth Avenue 
than Broadway, but it is certain to 
appeal profitably to a ‘not-too-sophis- 
ticated play-going public. 


“THE SIREN” 


ONCE “The Siren,” 


again, in 
which introduces Donald Brian as a 
star at the Knickerbocker, we have a 








Viennese hero who waltzes out of a 
dozen difficulties and straight into 
matrimony. This piece, writen by Leo 
Stein and A. M. Willner, adapted by 
Harry B. Smith, and composed by 
Leo Fall, is very polite and occasion- 
ally very dull, but has been carried to 
success by an interesting story, two 
or three clever and amusing episodes, 
and half a dozen whistleable melo- 
dies. 

Armand, the Marquis De Ravail- 
lac,has written certain letters discred- 
itable to the Emperor. To convict 
him it is necessary to obtain speci- 
mens of his chirography, and Armand 
suddenly ceases to use his pen. The 
Minister of Police, counting upon De 
Ravaillac’s weakness for women, en- 
gages a number of sirens to accom- 
plish his downfall. None of these 
succeed in extracting from him so 
much as a written word. Then the 
Minister falls back upon his country 
cousin, Lolotte, who, ignorant of the 
reason for obtaining a letter from Ar- 
mand, finally secures the desired 
document. Of course, the Marquis, 
who loves her, casts her off in scorn, 
and, equally of course, all comes right 
at five minutes of eleven. 

Herr Fall’s music, while not quite 
up to the standard he set in “The 
Dollar Princess,” is very tuneful and 
agreeable, Especially is this true of 
“Wallflower,” “The Maid from 
Montbijou,” “She is the One Girl,” 
and the oft-repeated waltz that has 
come to be expected of all operas 
made in Austria. Mr. Brian is well 
supported by Frank Moulan, Will 
West, F. Pope Stamper, and Julia 
Sanderson. 


THE HIPPODROME 


EVERY year, when it comes to 
writing about the new show at the 
Hippodrome, I find myself in the 
position of the man who was given 
an elephant and had nothing to take 
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it home in but a shawl-strap. How re- 
view a spectacle of a thousand won- 
ders in an article of two hundred 
words? 

Suffice it to say that this season’s 
production, “Around the World,” is 
quite the hugest, the costliest, the 
most beautiful, the most interesting 
and the most marvelous of the per- 
formances that have been given at 
the Hippodrome. 

“Around the World” begins on the 
Hudson, goes thence by yacht—the 
most remarkably real yacht ever 
seen on any stage—to England, and 
shows, in succession, a garden party 
at Windsor, a village in the Alps, a 
sandstorm in the Sahara, a palace in 
Constantinople, the Durbar in India, 
the Grand Canal in Venice, a bull 
ring in Seville, the harbor of Hono- 
lulu, Blarney Castle in Ireland, and a 
series of imaginary places in which 
the producers are able to indulge in 
a riot of sartorial and scenic splen- 
dor. The whole thing is as education- 
al as a Burton Holmes lecture, and 
three times as lively. Each setting is 
just a trifle more beautiful than its 
predecessor, and the costumes, the 
dancing, the grouping, and the stage 
business leave one in a state of op- 
tical intoxication. 

Manuel Klein’s music, notable for 
its color and national character, in- 
cludes three very charming melodies, 
“My Old Town,” “Sweet Sefiorita,” 
and “It’s a Long Lane That Has No 
Turning.” The by-play arranged for 
the song last-mentioned, showing an 
eloping couple pursued by an irate 
father down a tortuous lane of girls, 
past a toll gate, and toward Gretna 
Green, deserves especial mention. 

It seems a pity to dismiss so big a 
show in so little a review, but one 
has the consolation of knowing that 
a whole volume would not suffice to 
do the performance full justice. . 
“Around the World” must be seen to 
be believed. 
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No. fll—“‘ DIPLOMACY” 


HEN Clement Scott withdrew his 
hand from Squire Bancroft’s hat 
a mew name was added to the 
scroll of stage history. For then it was 
that “Diplomacy” was born. True, Vic- 
torien Sardou’s drama was produced 
some months before, but the French- 
man’s play and the one which figures 


with “Caste,” “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” and such others as among mod- 
ern classics of the English stage are very 
different matters. Even the titles are 
dissimilar—and thereby hangs a tale. 
Sardou named his piece “Dora,” follow- 
ing it, by the way, with ‘ Fedora,” and 
that with “Theodora”—three plays 
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which, however, bear no more than 'titu- 
far relationship to one another. But 
when Squire Bancroft and his wife, then 
still known as Marie Wilton, announced 
‘Dora” for London -presentation, 
Charles Reade reminded them of his 
similarly named play—a play based on 
the Tennyson poem. Other titles were 
suggested, only to be ‘rejected for rea- 
sons much, or quite, the same. Then one 
evening at the Bancroft house, the host 
and hostess, B. C. Stephenson, Clement 
Scott and another friend or two wrote 
all the names ‘under consideration on 
small slips of paper. These were dropped 
into Squire Bancroft’s hat, and the title 
drawn most frequently within a given 
time was to be retained. 


“Dora” Becomes “Diplomacy” 


IN LOOKING backward one won- 
ders why “Diplomacy” was not settled 
on almost immediately upon suggestion. 
It fits the drama admirably. Also, it 
exactly marks the dividing line between 
the French and English versions, In 
the original, Julian Beauclerc is‘a young 
French naval officer. The adapters made 
him military attaché of the British Em- 
bassy at Vienna. Another embassy was 
involved by making Henry Beauclerc 
Great Britain’s First Secretary at Paris. 
Thus two of the leading characters be- 
come English, as did the lesser réles 
of Lady Henry Fairfax and her son; 
while Dora is made the daughter of an 
English father. Leaving the Countess 
Zicka, Baron Stein and Count Orloff 
foreigners simply adds color to the char- 
acters, even as the fact that the adven- 
tures concern English folk abroad 
heightens the effect of the scene. 

But changes affecting more than the 
fationality marked the evolution of 
“Dora” to “Diplomacy.” Lady Henry 
Fairfax was developed from a very 
small part into one worth while—later, 
however, to be still further expanded; 
the first act, at Monte Carlo, was con- 
siderably “toned down;” and, most im- 
portant of all, the réles that ‘became 
Henry and Julian Beauclerc were made 
brothers. Unlike alterations usually in- 
troduced by ‘adapters, this greatly 
Strengthened the drama. Indeed, it is 
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difficult to imagine how so helpful a 
point escaped Sardou, who created no 
bond of kinship between the men. For. 
the rest, a timeliness was given to the 
drama by making the stolen document, 
upon which the whole plot hinges, con- 
cern the defenses of Constantinople, all 
England being at the time intensely in- 
terested in all that pertained to the 
Russo-Turkish situation. 


The Premiére in England 


IT THEN is evident that the modern 
classic under discussion is a very dif- 
ferent play from Victorien Sardou’s 
“Dora,” and that January 12, 1878, 
may be given ‘as the date of its pre- 
mitre, for on that night “Diplomacy” 
was acted for the first time. The thea- 
tre was the Prince of Wales’s, London 
—the famous old house in Tottenham 
Court Road; about the Bancroft man- 
agement of which I spoke at length in 
the first article of this series—and the 
cast was: 


Henry Beauclerc ......... John Clayton 
Julian Beauclerc .........4. Mr. Kendal 
Comet OORT 65 ios coe sae Mr. Bancroft 
DOVOR: SUCH cco cece vse css Arthur Cecil 
Algie Fairfax ....... .. Charles Sugden 
Countess Zicka .......... Marie Wilton 


Lady .Henry Fairfax ....Miss Lamartine 
Marquise de Rio Zares .Miss Le Thiere 
i a ae PR PR ES SO Se Mrs. Kendal 


It seems almost as unnecessary to ex- 
plain that the Miss Le Thiere men- 
tioned is Roma Le Thiere, who held a 
place on the London stage not unlike 
Mrs. Gilbert’s on ours (until her death 
at about the same time), as to indicate 
what Kendals or to note that the Marie 
Wilton and Mr. Bancroft of thirty- 
three years ago are the Sir Squire and 
Lady Bancroft of to-day. 


The Play in America 


THE American premitre of “Di- 
plomacy” followed quickly. Even now it 
is unusual for an English play to reach 
our shores within three months of its 
first appearance. Yet April 1, 1878, is 
the date of “Diplomacy” at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City. The cast on 
this occasion was: 
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Henry Beauclerc Lester Wallack 


Julian Beauclerc ....Harry J. Montague 
Baron Stein Frederick Robinson 
Count Orloff cic. 0.50: J. W. Shannon 
Algie Fairfax W. R. Floyd 
Countess Zicka .......06- Rose Coghlan 
Lady Henry Fairfax Sara Stevens 
Marquise de Rio Zares..Madame Ponisi 

Maud Granger 


The play was as great a success in 
New. York as in London. Harry Mon- 
tague, now almost forgotten except by 
people of the stage, was at the zenith 
of his fame and popularity, as were 
Wallack and Miss Coghlan, and.- all 
three were ideally fitted to their rdles. 
The drama spread rapidly through the 
country, then in the hands of local 
stock companies, instead of traveling or- 
ganizations sent out from the metrop- 
olis, as nowadays. To quote the innum- 
erable actors engaged in “Diplomacy” 
at that time would be dull were it not, 
indeed, almost impossible in any case. 
In the cast at the famous Boston-Mu- 
seum two players now counted among 
the leaders of the American stage, were 
entrusted with their first rdles. I refer 
to Mary Shaw and E. H. Sothern. “We 
had two small parts,” Miss Shaw said, 
in describing the evening to Lewis 
Strang for his interesting book of bio- 
graphical sketches of stage folk. “He 
was a French valet and I the maid, and 
we had quite a little scene—perhaps 
ten minutes. Eddie entered and spoke 
half a dozen words, looked at me wildly 
for a moment, and then fairly flew from 
the stage. I meekly followed him. We 
were fined five dollars apiece and re- 
tired to the positions of walking gen- 
tleman and lady for some time.” 


Players of the Major Parts 


ALTHOUGH five of the nine im- 
portant characters are of almost equal 
prominence, the Wallack and Coghlan 
performances so accentuated the values 
of Henry Beauclerc and Countess Zicka 
as to make them the “star parts” over 
here. Lester Wallack kept “Diplomacy” 
in his répertoire until his withdrawal 
from the stage, Herbert Kelcey, by the 
way, being a favorite Orloff of more 
than one revival. After Wallack’s re- 
tirement and death, Miss Coghlan ad- 


opted the drama into her répertoire and 
kept it there for years. In the mean- 
time, several touring actresses, as well 
as those anchored in then-disappearing 
stock companies, acted Zicka. Marie 
Wainwright, Marie Burroughs and Jef- 
freys Lewis are prominent instances 
that come to mind. Then there was 
Signora Majeroni, whose sons are now 
to be found in good rdles in leading 
theatres, who traversed the country as 
the scheming countess, though it is said 
her knowledge of English was so vague 
—~so parrot-like—that when she used a 
word possessed of absolutely no mean- 
ing, she went right on, happy in her 
unconsciousness. I have an idea the 
Signora was acting Zicka in the town in 
Texas in which Maurice Barrymore 
went out after the play for supper with 
an actor and actress of the company, 
the evening ending in tragedy because 
Barrymore and his friend resented an 
insult to the lady, and thereupon be- 
came involved in a fight which culmi- 
nated in the mortal shooting of Barry- 
more’s companion. Whether Signor 
Majeroni was the Baron Stein of that 
tour, Frederick Warde the Henry Beau- 
clerc, and John Drew the Algie Fairfax, 
I do not know, but all three actors 
played those rdles. 

That unfortunate occurrence was 
while Lester Wallack was alive and be- 
fore “Diplomacy” became managerially, 
as well as popularly, as much Rose 
Coghlan’s play as “Zaza” seems Mrs. 
Leslie Carter’s and ‘“The Chorus Lady” 
Rose Stahl’s. Effie Shannon, Sadie Mar- 
tinot and Maxine Elliott may be men- 
tioned among the Doras of Coghlan re- 
vivals, and Frederick de Belleville was ~ 
admired as both Henry Beauclerc and | 
Count Orloff with her, though people 
generally regarded her brother as the 


ideal actor of the former réle. Perhaps 3 
the Coghlan cast best worth remembef- 7 


ing is one organized about twenty years 4 


ago for a season at the Star Theatre, 7 


New York, which proved so successful ~ 
that when a later booking drove Miss = 
Coghlan from the theatre she moved to | 
the Fifth Avenue. The Dora was Sadie = 
Martinot; the Marquise was*Ida van | 
Troutmann ; 
were Charles Coghlan and John T. Sul- 7 





the brothers Beauclere © 








livan; the Orloff was Frederic Robin- 
son and the Baron Stein, Robert Fisher. 


The Bancroft Introductions 


BUT I am galloping fifteen years or 
so ahead of myself. Indeed, I have not 
even given the authorship of “Diplo- 
macy” as distinct from Sardou’s “Dora.” 
In 1877, hearing about the play at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, Squire Ban- 
croft sent B. C. Stephenson to Paris 
to report on its value for London, The 
dramatist returned in a doubtful mood. 
The actor was importantly employed in 
“Peril” at the time, so could not judge 
for himself until Ash Wednesday, a day 
on which London theatres were required 
to close. Mr. Bancroft says that after 
the famous “scene des trois hommes” 
he was ready to buy the drama, which, 
for an advance of $7,500, he did before 
the evening! was over. The adaptation 
was the joint work of the Bancrofts, 
B. C. Stephenson and Clement Scott, 
the latter figuring as the authors under 
the noms de plumes, Saville Rowe and 
Bolton Rowe. “Diplomacy” ran for a 
year and that despite some serious 
losses to the cast. During the summer, 
Marie Wilton and her husband en- 
trusted Zicka and Count Orloff to So- 
phie Young and J. Forbes Robertson, 
so they themselves might benefit by a 
holiday abroad. In the autumn, Mr. and 
Mrs, Kendal permanently withdrew 
from “Diplomacy,” having made an ar- 
rangement with the Bancrofts to take 
it on tour. H. B. Conway and Amy 
ggg succeeded to their roles in Lon- 

on. 

When the Bancrofts revived “Di- 
plomacy,” six years later—then having 
removed from the remote and cramped 
Prince of Wales’s to the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket—the “run” was marked by 
the first regular matinées in London. 
Such performances previously had been 
confined to pantomimes, or to single 
presentations of plays. Furthermore, 
- both actor-managers chose new roles in 
the drama. The casts herein referred 
to, by the way, bring to mind how pe- 
culiar “Diplomacy” is among plays for 
offering so many good réles as to 
incline leading actors to shift from 
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one character to another. Bancroft 
may be said to have stepped a few feet 
forward in the change, and his wife a 
few feet back. But while Henry Beau- 
clerc, to which Sir Squire then ad- 
vanced himself, is a longer, more im- 
portant part than Orloff, the latter dom- 
inates the best scene of the play. And 
though Zicka is a showy réle for Lady 
Bancroft to have dropped for Lady 
Henry Fairfax, it is to be noted that 
the latter part was “built up” for her 
appearance in it. Four members of the 
original Bancroft cast had retired to go 
into management—John Clayton and 
Arthur Cecil at the Court, where the 
series of Pinero farces inaugurated the 
great success of England’s leading 
dramatist, and the Kendals at the St. 
James’s, where, with John Hare, they 
reigned for nine most prosperous years. 
So the cast of the Haymarket revival 
of “Diplomacy” was: 


Henry Beauclerc ....... Squire Bancroft 
Julian Beauclerc ...J. Forbes Robertson 
Count Orloff ....... Maurice Barrymore 


Baron Stein Charles Brookfield 
Countess Zicka...Mrs. Bernard Beere 
Lady Henry Fairfax ..... Mrs. Bancroft 
BORE a ds Chassis beens Eleanor Calhoun 


Sustained Interest in the Play 


IN 1885 the Bancrofts retired from 
the stage. A few years later Henry Irv- 
ing prevailed upon Mr. Bancroft to re- 
appear in a single production at the 
Lyceum, but Mrs. Bancroft had kept 
to her decision when, in 1893, John 
Hare determined to present “Diplo- 
macy” at the Garrick Theatre, then new. 
He asked Squire Bancroft to emerge 
as Orloff, little thinking Lady Bancroft 
would consider a reappearance. This, 
nevertheless, she did, largely through 
a friendly feeling for Hare. Not only 
in business and in friendliness are the 
Kendals, Hares and Bancrofts united 
to one another, but in family also, one 
of the Bancroft sons having married 
W. H. Kendal’s daughter, while the 
other’s wife is Effie Hare. Lady Ban- 
croft’s reappearance was the occasion 
of extraordinary ado, and though the 
enthusiasm centered about her, the cast 
was remarkable throughout. Arthur 
Cecil and Squire Bancroft resumed their 
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original réles, Baron Stein and Count 
Orloff, and Lady Bancroft and J. 
Forbes Robertson, their later acquisi- 
tions, Lady Henry Fairfax and Julian 
Beauclerc. The distinguished newcom- 
ers in the play were John Hare—as 
Henry Beauclerc, Olga Nethersole as 
Zicka, Lady Monckton as the Marquise, 
Kate Rorke as Dora, and Gilbert Hare 
as Algie. This performance was re- 
peated “by command” before Queen 
Victoria at Balmoral, the ex-Empress 
Eugenie being chief guest and then 
seeing an acted drama for the first time 
in twenty-five years. 


Revivals in America 


AT ABOUT this time—1893—“Di- 
plomacy” began to fall into disuse in 
America. As a “star,” Rose Coghlan 
was losing her grip on the larger cities. 
Until 1901, New York saw “Diplomacy” 
only in cut-rate stock companies. A 
revival at the Murray Hill Theatre 
was not up to the standard generally 
sustained by Henry V. Donnelly’s or- 
ganization. The cast ‘was: 


Ralph Stuart 
..-Charles D. Waldron 
Thomas L. Coleman 
Walter Allen 


Henry Beauclerc 
Julian Beauclerc 
Count. Orloff 
Baron Stein 
Algie Fairfax 
Countess Zicka ...... Grace Huntington 
Marquise de Rio Zares 

Mrs. Thomas Barry 

Dorothy Donnelly 


But a revival in 1898 was excellent, 
largely because it was made in mid- 
summer, when leading actors may be 
engaged at moderate expense. The late 
Frank Mordaunt, with an unhistrionic 
partner, ran two stock companies, each 
playing a play at the Herald Square 
Theatre one week and moving with the 
same to the Columbus the next. “Di- 
plomacy” was the best revival of the 
summer, a fact that is not surprising 
when one notes the cast: 


..Edgar L. Davenport 
...-Aubrey Boucicault 
Frazer Coulter 


Blanche Walsh 
..Marion Abbott 
Lilla Vane 


Henry Beauclerc 
Julian Beauclerc 
Count Orloff 
Baron Stein 
Countess Zicka 
Marquise de Rio Zares 
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“Diplomacy” Given by Stock Compa- 
nies 


I WILL not quote the numerous 
stock-company revivals of “Diplomacy” 
in recent seasons, except to mention 
Wilton Lackaye, John Craig, James 
Durkin, Austin Webb and Frank King- 
don among the Henry Beauclercs, and 
among the Zickas, Sarah Truax, Flor- 
ence Kalin, Hilda Spong (Charlotte 
Walker being the Dora), Marion Bar- 
ney, Mary Lawton and Alison Skip- 
worth. The last named actress played 
Zicka in a revival by the Kingdon- 
Courtenay Company, when Thomas A. 
Wise was the Baron Stein, his sister 
Adelaide Wise, the Lady Henry, Nellie 
Thorne the Dora, Franklin Jones the 
Algie Fairfax and William Courtenay, 
Julian Beauclerc—a role played early 
in his career (with John Hare) by H. 
B. Irving, and in the original French 
play by Pierre Berton, principal co- 
author of “Zaza.” 

Conditions were rather odd at the 
Empire Theatre, New York, when, in 
the early spring of 1901, “Diplomacy” 
was decided upon as the best play with 
which to meet them. Jessie Millward 
had been leading actress of the stock 
company when Margaret Anglin, then 
of small consequence with the public, 
made such a “hit” in a one-act play, 
“The Bugle Call,” that Charles Froh- 
man gave her the principal part (quite 
unsuited to Miss Millward) in “Broth- 
er Officers,” and then clinched matters 
by allowing her the opportunity that 
made her fame—“Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense.” Yet Jessie Millward was still 
“leading woman.” William Faversham 
was “leading man.” But a long illness 
kept him from the stage until the tag 
end of the season, throughout which 
Charles Richman had filled his posi- 
tion to the satisfaction of the public. 
Therefore, in order to mark the re- 
appearance of Miss Millward and Mr. 
Faversham, and yet not belittle the ex- 
cellent positions gained by Miss Anglin. 
and Mr. Richman, “Diplomacy” was = 
given its first Broadway presentation in 7 
almost a decade. The cast was: 


... William Faversham 


Henry Beauclerc é 
Charles Richman 


Julian Beauclerc 
















Count Orloff .........605. Guy Standing 
Baron Stein ......0.000% Edwin Stevens 
Countess Zicka ........ Jessie Millward 
Lady Henry Fairfax ..... Ethel Hornick 
Marquise de Rio Zares 

Paco casa siePas ae Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
"LC SSPE OR APR rE IO Margaret Anglin 


A Recent Performance 


BUT one cast remains still to be 
quoted to round out the history of 
“Diplomacy.” To anyone with kindli- 
ness in his soul it would be pleasanter 
not to mention it, for a more inade- 
quate performance than that given in 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre for three 
starved, dismal weeks in October, 1910, 
hardly could be imagined. To mention 
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the few commendable points in the re- 
vival would be simply to accentuate the 
many bad ones. Even the new transla- 
tion—by George Pleydell Bancroft, son 
of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft and 
son-in-law of Sir John and Lady Hare 
—helped toward the general disaster. 
The cast was: 


Henry Beauclerc ...... Charles Richman 
Julian Beauclerc .......000. Milton Sills 
Count Orloff ... 650. cccue Thurston Hall 
Baron Stein .......+ Theodore Roberts 
Algie Fairfax .......+:- Effingham Pinto 
Countess Zicka ....... Florence Roberts 


Lady Henry Fairfax ...Marion Ballou 
Marquise de Rio Zares 

Cheeses Sarah Cowell Le Moyne 
TIONG a ciaisincd aloes sah. 0 sales, Chrystal Herne 





A THESPIAN HIGHWAYWOMAN 


COLLEY CIBBER had a daugher, Mrs. Charke, who much distressed her 
father by her fantastic extravagance and whimsical disregard of conventional 
decorum. For this reason Cibber supplied the lady very sparingly with 
money, in spite of her frequent appeals. Finally, enraged at what she regarded 
as the paternal parsimony, the amazing Mrs. Charke equipped herself with 
horse, mask and pistols, made herself up as a highwayman and _ waylaid 


| her father in Epping Forest. Poor Cibber handed over his money, making 
» _ only the rueful reproof: “Young man, young man! This is a sorry trade. Take 


heed in time!” 


“And so I would,” replied his disguised dauchter, “but I’ve a wicked hunks 
of a father, who rolls in money, yet denies me a guinea. And so a worthy 
gentleman like you, sir, has to pay for it!” 
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MISS LOIS EWELL, who writes so sanely and enthusiastically on American opera and’ 
opera singers, is a young artist who has received more unqualified endorsement of her voice 
and methods from musical critics all over the country than any other recent aspirant to fame. 
Miss Ewell is beautiful, with the fire and intelligence of the Southern girl; she comes from 
the well-known family of Ewell of Virginia. She is a splendid actress, and has withal a voice 
of wonderful range and exquisite quality. It would seem that this young woman was the 
logica! weapon with which to combat that “precedent” of which she speaks. 


RECEDENT is as hard to over- 
come as prejudice. 

I remember once reading a 
rhyme about a calf which went roam- 
ing through the meadow in search of 
water; running after the calf came a 
barefoot boy; in the track of the boy 
came a man; then a pair of lovers 
strayed unheeding down the path 
thus started. Groups of people on dif- 
ferent errands followed until the path 
became a traveled highway; and 


those who objected to its aimless 
wanderings were told they did not — 
understand what they were talking 
about—that there could be no better 
plan of a highway than the one with 
which so many people before them 
had found no fault. 

The story of the cowpath and the 
highway can be applied to every art. 
Indeed, it is the tale of every vital 
act of humanity, and yet accepted 
standards are as much subject to 
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change as everything else in the 
world. From time to time, there are 
always a few brave souls who insist 
that there is a more direct road to 
fame than the accepted path made by 
precedent. 

It seems to me that now is the time 
when a path should be made for the 
American opera singer, straight to 
the hearts of the American music 
lover. Perhaps my ancestry has be- 
queathed to me more than the usual 
patriotism, but I am for my own 
country, first, last, and all the time. 

It no longer can be said of us that 
we are not a musical people. My 
musical work has shown me that 
Americans, even outside of those who 
support grand opera in the most 
sumptuous manner in the world, love 
good music and will make many sac- 
rifices to hear it. 

But I also have found that grand 
opera never will be popular in Amer- 
ica, in the strictest sense of the word, 
until we have it sung in English. 
German opera is not popular in Italy; 
neither do the music lovers of Ger- 
many take particular delight in the 
Italian cadenza. 

We have passed that stage of crit- 
icism where the highest compliment 
we can pay a singer is to say “she 
sings like a bird.” The true artist 
never sings as a bird, unthinkingly. 
She must have intelligence behind her 
voice and be able to make her audi- 
ence understand what she is trying 
to do. This she can do much easier 
if she speaks in symbols they can un- 
derstand. 

True music has been poetically 
termed the universal language, but 
the sound that is perfectly intelligible 
to my ear as music is certainly not 
such to an Oriental—and during the 
season of grand opera, you never hear 
the Italians in the gallery give such 
enthusiastic acclaim as when one of 
their own countrymen is singing in 
one of their own operas. 


THE AMERICAN SINGER IN GRAND OPERA 
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I know im time that we will have 
opera in our own language. Already 
the great composers are looking to 
us for their motifs—as witness, Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” and 
Massenet’s “Manon;” each year in- 
deed sees a little divergence from the 
path so long trod by our operatic im- 
presarios. 

This year there will be a limited 
number of operas sung in English by 
the Chicago and Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Companies, but the precedent 
of opera in a foreign tongue sung by 
a young woman who has been edu- 
cated abroad will die as hard as any 
other precedent. Until then, it will be 
possible for a soprano to sing as I 
heard one in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Philadelphia a few years 
ago. The opera was “La Tosca” and 
as the diva came in with her opening 
aria—which, as you know, is sup- 
posed to be a tirade of jealousy—she 
sang these words over and over again, 
in French: “Don’t turn around; your 
trousers are torn.” With the excep- 
tion of the people in one of the stage 
boxes, who evidently understood 
French and who nearly shocked the 
remainder of the audience into a panic 
by their loud laughter, the song was 
listened to with reverence and respect, 
and even during its heartily encored 
repetition the tenor to whom she 
made the impassioned plea anent his 
trousers vainly tried to keep his face 
straight. You see, he could not turn 
around to hide his laughter. 

After noting an exhibition like this, 
it is rather funny to hear some one 
say that it is impossible to sing in 
English and that our language is not 
musical. These critics seem to forget. 
that the world’s greatest poetry was 
written in English. — q 

I am not saying that all opera sung 
in America should be in English. I 
believe that many of us are cosmo- 
politan enough to enjoy opera in 
French, German, or Italian; but I 
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would have opera sung in these lan- 
guages, not to the exclusion of those 
in our own tongue, but as a comple- 
ment to them. 

And this brings me to another angle 
of opera in America: it is generally 
conceded that the finest voices to-day 
belong to American girls, and yet it 
is as hard for the girl who has not 
had foreign musical education and 
experience to get into the Metropoli- 
tan or Chicago opera companies as 
it is for a newly-rich family to enter 
New York society—except through 
the door of marriage with the English 
or continental nobility. 

Foreign music teachers tell us they 
would rather teach American girls 
than any others, as our voices are 
usually properly placed when we go 
to them, and that we sing with quick 
intelligence as well as splendid tone 
quality. But our foreign impresarios 
seem to be of the opinion that until 
an American girl has had foreign 
musical culture and continental stage 
experience, she is incapable of meas- 
uring up with Italian and German 
singers of even mediocre ability. 
Think what it would mean if Mary 
Garden could have had her chance in 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany ten years ago instead of now! 
Instead, she had to work and strive, 
all the while growing older, until 
she had the approval of continental 
musical critics, before she was 


thought worthy to sing before her 
own people. 

“You must havethat musical atmos- 
phere which you can only get abroad, 
as a finish to your education,” is what 
we are told. The “musical atmos- 
phere” in one of the smaller Italian 
companies may be all right, but what 
about the atmosphere of daily life 
which well-born American girls have 
a right to expect? The sordidness 
and narrowness in the lesser Italian 
opera companies are most depressing. 

All my life I have been determined 
to become a grand opera singer in the 
highest sense, and to that end I have 
learned and sung twenty-seven operas 
in English, German, French, and Ital- 
ian, in a way that has pleased the 
musical critics in almost every large 
city in the United States. 

Will I reach the height of my am- 
bition without the cachet of European 
reputation? 

That remains to be seen. 

But whether it be I or some one 
else, some day a girl will have sung 
her way behind the armor of prece- 
dent and we will have grand opera 
sung in English by an American 
prima donna who has not spent the 
best years of her life waiting for her 
dreams to come true. 
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No. VIII—MAGDA 


AGDA” was one of the few losing 

games in which Sarah Bernhardt 

ever played a part. She is a fear- 
less, even a foolhardy gladiator and 
likes to give battle until all the thumbs 
in the amphitheatre are turned, while 
her victims cry for mercy. Then she 
likes to appear before the shouting mob, 
cool and serene in supremacy, because 
she believes in the divine right of the 
conqueror as in the divine right of 


kings; and with a constant self-assur- 
ance that she.is a woman of destiny 
and that the fates that defended the 
Corsican are with her and will remain 
with her until the end, she plunges into 
spectacular battle, wholly in the belief 
that her sister artists will show the scars 
and be left behind in the arena when 
she appears waving her colors before 
the tribune. 

Mme. Sarah has fought many battles 
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and has oftener than not come forth 
unscathed. She has laid traps for her 
victims and with childlike trust they 
have ventured into them. As long as 
her sisters and the rest of the world 
acknowledge that she is supremely 
seated upon a pedestal which no other 
may hope to reach, she is pacified and 
satisfied. When the newspapers and the 
public see much that is good in another 
and express a favorable opinion of artis- 
tic endeavor, Madam Sarah is quick to 
the scene with a challenge. This charac- 
teristic was notable in Rachel and Ad- 
rienne Lecouvreur, her artistic ances- 
tors. Sarah wants to be remembered as 
Rachel is remembered; she loves Le- 
couvreur and wrote and appeared in a 
play built upon a dramatic episode in 
the life of the tragedienne. Rachel is 
dearer to her because when acknowl- 
edged to be the leading actress of the 
world, she challenged Adelaide Ristori 
to battle for artistic death. The pre- 
sumption of an Italian woman in as- 
suming to possess a spark of the divine 
fire! 


a 


A Duel of Tragediennes 


MADAM SARAH welcomed the op- 
portunity to issue a similar challenge 
to her Italian contemporary, Eleanora 
Duse, and the bitter warfare between 
the two at Paris has already been de- 
tailed in the sketch of “Camille” ap- 
pearing earlier in this series. Paris was 
the battleground and Paris belonged to 
Bernhardt. Duse went back to Italy 
crushed and broken. Even the balm of 
critical praise came too late. Even after 
the startling revelations that exposed the 
plot of Bernhardt to humiliate and hum- 
ble the celebrated Italian had caused 
world-wide comment unfavorable to the 
French woman, Duse was bruised and 
heart-sore. Her faith in woman had been 
shattered, just as her faith in man was 
later to be shattered by D’Annunzio, 
the neurotic poet, to whom she was 
later to expose her soul that he might 
describe the picture for the world’s jest. 

Still Madam Sarah was unsatisfied. 
Word reached her, as word always does 
under such circumstances, that Duse 
was acknowledged to be the peer of 
Bernhardt by the theatre-goers of Lon- 
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don. The French tragedienne’s fighting 


‘blood was immediately stirred. It was 


reported that Duse had pleased the Lon- 
don critics, notably George Bernard 
Shaw, to words of enthusiasm, if not 
to actual hyperbole, by her perform- 
ance of a modern drama by Hermann 
Sudermann, called “Home” in the orig- 
inal, but in French called “Magda” 
after the principal character, because 
there is no word in the French language 
adequately conveying the meaning of 
“home.” When the translation of the 
play was made into English, the French 
method was followed and it has always 
been known as “Magda,” a title which 
conveys nothing of the satirical force 
of the original “Heimat.” 

Now Bernhardt had already appeared 


- in the drama with no great success, for 


greatest actress in the world though she 
be, the modern realistic dramas are not 
for her, and without the false heroics 
of the classics or the sentimental thrills 
of Sardou, much of her power is wasted 
or lost altogether. But she could not ad- 
mit defeat, or at least could not abide 
what she considered a challenge of su- 
premacy. She had defeated Duse once; 
she thought she could do it again, and 
as before noted, Madam Sarah enjoys 
the thrill of conquest. 


The Belligerent Bernhardt 


DURING her tour of America re- 
cently, she observed that a French melo- 
drama, “Madam X,” which was written 
for her and which she had declined to 
produce in Paris, was one of the sensa- 
tional successes of the season. Critics 
praised the work and the acting of Miss 
Dorothy Donnelly, and audiences flocked 
to see them. Although she had left home 
with not the slightest idea of appearing 
in this work, she quickly made arrange- 
ments to produce it in this country. 
Those who knew Madam Sarah knew 
what prompted her to this action. It 
was the same old desire to match her 
skill against one who had been extrava- 
gantly praised. Through the courtesy of 
the manager controlling the American 
rights of the piece, she was permitted 
to perform it as frequently as she de- 
sired, but not meeting with particular 











success, she gave few representations, 
because she had heard it whispered that 
Olga Nethersole, her arch-enemy, was 
preparing to produce Maeterlinck’s 
“Sister Beatrice,” a play which had 
been performed in this country with in- 
telligent skill by Edith Wynn Matthi- 
son. 

Bernhardt had not the remotest idea 
that she would include this piece in her 
répertoire during her American tour or 
at any other time, but she could not 
withstand the temptation to place her- 
self in the position of accepting a chal- 
lenge, so instead of being satisfied with 
merely a representation or two of a 
piece for which she was wholly unfitted 
by age, temperament and artistic equip- 
ment, she retained it during the remain- 
der of her tour and even selected it as 
the piéce de résistance of all return en- 
gagements, 


Duse as Magda 


YET when undertaking a similar 
campaign, Bernhardt was sadly bested 
by her Italian rival, Eleanora Duse, be- 
cause the inevitable comparison between 
the two in Magda resulted in more em- 
phatic praise of the Italian than she 
might otherwise have received from the 
London reviewers. Some of them saw 
Duse as the Sudermann heroine and 
praised her. Next night, as Madam 
Sarah had planned, they witnessed the 
French woman in the same part, and 
instead of repeating the verdict of Paris, 
they declared that the tremendous acting 
of Duse exposed the false heroics and 
the tricks of Bernhardt, and advised her 
to make a quick change in her répertoire 
back to the pulsating melodramas of 
Sardou if she did not care to risk the 
danger of alienating her well established 
clientele. 

And one who saw Duse as Magda at 
that time cannot wonder that this was 
the case. If there is one thing in the 
world that Duse can declare by a ges- 
ture or by facial expression as well as 
by words, it is persecution. If ever a 
scene was desired for these peculiar tal- 
ents of an actress, it is that in which 
Magda’s false lover approaches her in 
the house of her father where he is an 
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honored guest. A Japanese tragedienne 
once created a sensation in America by 
her ability to turn pale in the face dur- 
ing strong emotional scenes or at ap- 
proaching death. Specialists were in- 
vited to watch her closely and gave it as 
their opinion that she did these things 
by taking powerful drugs. Loie Fuller, 
however, who was acting on the same 
stage with her, gave it as her opinion 
that this was not true, because during 
four consecutive performances she ob- 
served her closely from the stage wings 
and believes it would have been impos- 
sible for the bronze tragedienne to 
swallow anything during the action of 
her plays that would have produced the 
ghastly pallor that was visible to the 
audience at precisely the moment de- 
sired. 


Changes Color at Will 


DUSE did more than this in “Mag- 
da,” however, for she not only caused 
her face to turn to a deathly white, but 
actually blushed crimson a moment later 
when she was addressed by the father 
of her child. David Belasco once told 
me that he sat close to the stage during 
four of Duse’s performances of this 
part, each time endeavoring to fathom 
the mystery of this effective scene. His 
conclusion was that Duse was a trick- 
ster, after all. Her aversion to make-up, 
rouge, powder and grease-paint, he be- 
lieved, was due to her desire to exploit 
this “trick” of the hectic flush which 
caused the critics to open their eyes and 
made audiences gasp with awe. The 
paleness was produced by cramping the 
shoulders as closely together as possible, 
and the flush by suddenly throwing 
them back, permitting blood to rush to 
the face. “Duse has closely copied 
everything that Bernhardt does, so far 
as she is physically able to do so,” said 
Belasco. “She is an extremely clever 
woman, however, and knows her limita- 
tions. When she has arrived at them she 
resorts to these extraordinary tricks of 
the trade and manipulates them with an 
intelligence worthy of the most skillful 
Hindoo.” 

Whether it be a trick or accomplished 
by other means, Duse realized the char- 
acter of Magda more closely than any 
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other actress has done, although the au- 
thor would doubtless prefer the char- 
acterization by Agnes Sorma, Adele 
Sandrook, and perhaps Agatha Ber- 
sesch, the Roumanian actress who at- 
tempted it in English, and despite the 
liberal patronage of Queen Elizabeth 
(“Carmen Sylva’) and much prelimi- 
nary booming, failed to make a strong 
impression. Berlin—where Sudermann’s 
drama was first produced at the Lessing 
Theatre in November, 1893, with Rosa 
Popa in the name part—preferred Adele 
Sandrook in the réle even after witness- 
ing the inimitable performance by Duse, 
the critics making the usual error that 
Magda and her family were thoroughly 
German, and that any attempt of an 
Italian woman and an Italian company 
to denote this essential feature must 
necessarily meet with artistic disaster. 


A New Note in the Drama 


BUT Magda is not German, more 
than Hedda and Nora are Norwegian, 
and Camille, French. These types be- 
long to the great universal sisterhood of 
the world. There are Heddas in Ameri- 
ca and Japan, Camiiles in England and 
Russia, and Noras everywhere. Perhaps 
Magda would have been impossible be- 
fore Nora. When the Ibsen heroine 
slammed the door in the closing scene of 
“A Doll’s House” and went out into 
the world declaring her revolt against 
the social customs existing there and in 
her neighborhood, and imposing the 
right to live her own life in her own 
way, she paved the road for Magda, 
who had found the paternal yoke un- 
bearable and the conditions of home 
suffocating her natural instincts. 

But “Heimat” struck a new note in 
German drama, being the best work of 
an author whose previous works, “Hon- 
or” and “Sodom,” had resulted in an 
artistic awakening similar to that which 
has recently taken place again under 
the leadership of Franz Wederkind and 
. other ultra-modern impressionists and 
realists of Berlin. The old Ibsen form- 
ula of the “revolt of the new against the 
old—daughter and father posed antag- 
onistically, with the pastor as the medi- 
ating principle,” seems old to-day, but it 
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is essentially modern and within the past 
quarter century was so shocking to the- 
atre-goers, that the subject was taboo 
in certain circles and occasioned a bitter 
critical warfare in various countries. 


Divers Interpreters of the Réle 


FEW plays have ever found their 
way from the German to other langua- 
ges in such a short time. Soon after its 
premiére in Berlin, it was translated 
and produced in England, America, 
France, Italy and Belgium. Inside of the 
past dozen years, actresses have visited 
America, presenting the piece in French, 
German, Italian, Yiddish and Norwe- 
gian. And the strange feature of the 
whole matter has been the diversity of 
conception of the various actresses in 
the leading réle. Helena Modjeska 
played it with success, but she attacked 
the difficulties of one of the most ex- 
acting portrayals of her career when her 
powers were on the wane, and although 
she made the part more sympathetic 
and sympathy-compelling than Mrs, 
Fiske, for example, among the Ameri- 
can delineators of the réle, she failed to 
denote many of the subtleties of. the 
most telling scenes in the play, and thus 
could not give it the ringing force and 
soul-searching quality of Duse’s enact- 
ment. Mrs, Fiske was physically unfit- 
ted for the part, as she had been for so 
many others, for imagination makes of 
Magda a beautiful woman, a diva who 
ig the reigning queen of the moment 
and the toast of the hour, as well as a 
willful woman and a sucessful singer. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell perhaps 
gained a wider appreciation in America 
than any other actress appearing in the 
réle and it was one of her best char- 
acterizations—although like Modjeska, 
she never sounded to the depths of the 
mental attitude of Magda, and at the 
final curtain dispelled much of the illu-. 7 
sion already created by kneeling in the 
center of the stage and wailing: “My 
God, what have I done!” This was un- 7 
true to the character of Magda, for al- | 
though her actions were plainly respon- ~ 
sible for the death of her father, regret — 


was not in her nature. The play of © 


events had their part in his tragic end, © 















but Magda could have foreseen tine 
future. Although the author gives no 
- hint of what becomes of his heroine, it 
is more than likely that she went back 
“to her brilliant life immediately after the 
funeral of her tyrannical parent. Magda 
points to no moral except that fathers 
who are susceptible to apoplectic attacks 
should not be crossed or displeased in 
anything. 


A Drama of Revolt 


THERE is no preaching about Suder- 
mann’s drama. It is as relentless as 
Greek tragedy, the revolt of the woman 
against the “ideal home life” that de- 
mands the sacrifice of a life to its care, 
“not by her grace and its own sole help 
and refuge, but as a right which it has 
to the service of females as abject 
slaves.” There has remained an unan- 
swered question in regard to the inten- 
tions of the author. Did he propose a 
sympathetic appeal for Magda when she 
returned to the confines of her narrow 
home, or did he project a stroke of pity 
for the occupants of that home to which 
Magda came back? It seems quite plain, 
however, that the father himself, in- 
stead of Magda, is the author of the 
father’s woes. But there is also the 
chance that the situation is impartially 
presented for the judgment and dis- 
crimination of audiences, although nat- 
urally—and more impressively than 
in many other apparently similar cases 
—the actress is enabled to swing 
the balance as she chooses. Duse, who is 
secretly the author’s favorite exponent 
of the character, according to his state- 
ment to friends, although he wisely re- 
frained from giving a public opinion of 
the matter, denotes impending tragedy 
from the moment of her first entrance 
upon the scene. 

And was the first entrance of a dra- 
matic actress ever more cleverly devised 
by an author? At this moment in the 
play Duse introduced a masterful stroke 
of irony that caused intelligent audi- 
ences to rock with delight. Magda, the 
outcast, the mother of an illegitimate 
child, the pivot of village scandal, the 
disobedient daughter and woman of the 
world, returned to her home dressed in 
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purest white! From head to toe only. 
the color of the lily upon a woman who 
was thought to be a satanic rainbow of 
scarlet and purple! This little detail was 
borrowed by Olga Nethersole for the 
first act of “Sapho” when she dressed 
the Parisian courtesan in snowy raiment, 
and her thought in doing so occasioned 
much comment, although the idea be- 
longed to Duse and Nethersole dressed 
Magda differently when she added that 
piece to her répertoire, 


Various Magdas Compared 


DUSE and Nethersole were delight- 
ful in the scene with the village pests 
who called to satisfy their curiosity con- 
cerning the returned diva. Mrs. Camp- 
bell slighted the burning satire of these 
scenes. Mrs. Fiske played them for 
points, overcharging them with a humor 
which they do not possess. Bersesch and 
Niemann-Raabe are said to have fol- 
lowed much the same tactics, and at 
this time even Sorma forgot the atmos- 
phere of impending tragedy, while 
Bernhardt by a wholly false conception, 
turned brazenly upon the callers in a 
snappy and staccato sauciness that if 
undertaken by an inferior actress would 
have been roundly condemned. 

All the other characters in the drama 
are foils to Magda, so it stands-as a 
notable example of the one-part drama. 
There is no brilliant dialogue. It is all 
a blunt statement of bitter facts in the 
rising revolt against all that is conven- 
tional and false in popular ethics, 

Sudermann had aroused the art 
world of Berlin and had invited critical 
shafts two years before he wrote 
“Heimat” by the production of “Sod- 
om’s Ende.” The subject had previously 
been humorously treated by Ernst von 
Wolzogen in a comedy called “Die 
Kinder der Excellenz.” In fact, the re- 
volt of the new generation against the 
cherished ideals of their elders had usu- 
ally been considered hilariously funny 
and is to-day a dependable smile-pro- 
ducer. Sudermann, however, saw the 
grim tragedy lurking in these manifes- 
tations of revolt and “Magda” came as 
the result of his reflections on the sub- 
ject. 









































Story of the Play 


AT THE opening of the play, Magda 
has been from home several years. She 
left in a hurry to spare herself the 
crushing rule of her father, which was 
that of a petty sovereign. The immediate 
cause was her refusal to marry Pastor 
Heffterdingk. This part, it should be no- 
ted in passing, was never more correctly 
and impressively played than by Forbes- 
Robertson, who assumed the réle of the 
pastor with Mrs. Campbell. Magda left 
her home and the narrow village in 
which she had been reared, and went to 
Berlin, at first as the companion to an 
old lady. Then she is seized with a desire 
for the life of the actress and under- 
takes a stage career, at the same time 
meeting Von Keilar, a barrister, who 

wins her affections and under promise 
of marriage, accomplishes her fall. He 
runs away, leaving her to face the world 
alone. She does this in high spirits, how- 
ever—never plays the réle of Gretchen, 
but on the contrary, rather experiences 
a feeling of gratitude to the scoundrel 
who awakened within her a new world 
of thought by the experience of ma- 
ternity. 

At the beginning of the play, the 
household of her father is in a flutter. 
Magda, the famous diva, is again in the 
village for a concert. She has passed the 
parental house in her drives, at first not 
daring to venture within. They feel cer- 
tain that she wil’ come, however, and 
after the audience has been acquainted 
with the facts, and witnesses the fever- 
ish anxiety of the sister as well as the 
siern inability of the father to recede 
from his former position, Magda bursts 
upon the household in all her glittering 
finery and majestic presence. She finds 
the father of her child an honored guest 
beneath her father’s roof, and under 
painful interrogation, admits the truth 
of their relations to her father. He im- 
mediately suggests and insists upon the 
“honorable course”—the marriage of 
his daughter with Von Kellar, but this 
idea is as repulsive to her as any of his 
previous requirements have been, and 
Magda flings forth the question that is 
one of the most dangerous lines in 

modern drama, the line that causes her 
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father’s death, and a challenge to all of 
his previous ideals and ideas of living: 
“How do you know that he is the only 
one ?” 

This line has been the stumbling- 
stone for many actresses who have 
vaulted lesser intricacies, but found this 
a blatant note that could not be given 
without a raw and discordant tone that 
was offensive to the ears of the audi- 
ence. Duse rises above all others in giv- 
ing this question its grim terror. 

The English version of “Magda” 
most commonly heard was made by 
Louis N. Parker and first produced at 
the Lyceum Theatre in London in 1896, 
exactly one year after the battle royal 
between Duse and Bernhardt. During 
the same year another translation was 
made by Charles E. A. Winslow. Duse 
never called the piece “Magda,” retain- 
ing a much more appropriate title, 
“Casa Paterna,’ which expressed the 
idea of the German “Heimat.” 


The Playwright’s Career 


ALTHOUGH he has since produced 
many works that have attracted wide at- 
tention through the world, “Heimat” 
remains not only Sudermann’s best play, 
but his most popular work with the 
masses as well as with his most carping 
critics. Sudermann’s career has many 
points of similarity to Ibsen’s. The 
Norwegian was his master and like him, 
came much under the influence of 
Nietzsche. In their youth both men were 
apprenticed to apothecaries, but unlike 
the greater playwright, Sudermann 
worked his way as a playwright through 
the medium of the popular magazines, 
where his name became known to a wide 
circle before he ventured into\the com- 
position of plays. 

He was a reporter and private tutor, 
but came to a position of importance in 
the new literary movement as early as 
1887 by his short stories and “Frau 
Sorge,’ known in English as “Dame 
Care.” In 1889 he published “Regina,” 
a masterpiece of fiction, which years ago 
caught the fancy of Julia Marlowe, who 
has always hoped that an adequate dra- 
matic version might be made for her 
own use in America. 
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Sudermann achieved real fame, how- 
ever, by the production of “Honor,” 
which was first given at the Lessing 
Theatre in Berlin, November 27, 1889. 
Up to this time this son of a brewer had 
a struggle for recognition and remained 
in semi-obscurity after he had accom- 
plished literary feats that should have 
placed him on the pedestal of popularity. 
But with the production of “Honor,” 
the Berlin critics realized at last that a 
giant had arisen, and when he gave them 
“Heimat,” which a wit has described as 
“a play in which the prodigal daughter 
returns to her father’s house after feast- 
ing upon champagne and hot birds, in- 
stead of the husks which fell to the lot 
of the prodigal son,” the world quickly 
acknowledged that Sudermann was a 
genius and a leader among the play- 
wrights of the generation. 


Influence of the Sudermann Heroine 


“MAGDA” is now considered some- 
what old-fashiored, because it has been 
so thoroughly discussed and so fre- 
quently performed. Every stock actress 
and dozens of stars like Florence 
Roberts, Nance O’Neil, and Eugenie 
Blair have considered the character their 
lawful prey. They placed it in rehearsal 
and read the lines parrot-like, as they 
read “Camille,” “Frou-Frou” and “East 
Lynne.” “Magda” is an international 
type to them; she is everywhere and 
there is nothing more extraordinary 
about her than about the others. The 
extremely clever construction of the 
drama carries it over the footlights, and 
the story makes its sympathetic appeal. 
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For some unexplained reason women 
like to see their “fallen sisters” on the 
stage, and as Magda is of that type, al- 
though she glories in her “fall” and 
never “regrets” in the old-fashioned 
style; and as women constitute the ma- 
jority in audiences, the play pleases and 
succeeds. Credit for this success, how- 
ever, is due to Sudermann and to his 
work rather than to the indifferent 
characterization of many of the ac-- 
tresses who have not the slightest con- 
ception of its real meaning. 

Camille, Du Barry, Zaza, Iris, Paula 
Tanqueray, and even Carmen, among 
the scarlet women_of drama, suffer in 
full measure for their sins. Usually they 
repent and sob glowing, rhetorical 
phrases about virtue and honor that are 
supposed to convey the moral of the 
play. Magda, unlike the others of her 
tribe, has nothing of the sort to convey 
to the world. She is at odds with all 
conventional ideas concerning morality 
and takes no care to conceal her 
thoughts. She is bold, defiant, brutal; 
and being thus she becomes a type, an 
example of character that endures, 

Magda’s ideas of personal liberty and 
the right to live her own life are being 
preached from rostrum and park plat- 
form by suffragists in all parts of the 
world. Whether or not they know it, 
she is their heroine, rather than Ibsen’s 
Nora, for the most rampant orators 
cannot become reconciled to Nora’s de- 
sertion of her children. They prefer 
Magda, the diva, the willful beauty— 
but they apparently overlook the fact 
that she is one of the most unmoral of 
all stage ladies. 











IF THE reader of this truthful account of what befell a show “that went on the rocks” hap- 


pens to be an actor it may recall to him stranding days of his own—or if a layman, what 


he has— happily — missed. 


HE Angel flashed a roll of yellow- 
backs big enough to choke a cow, 
that afternoon the company first 

assembled for rehearsals. 

“Gee, I’m glad the Star has dug up a 
live one,” remarked a chorus girl, gaz- 
ing longingly at the bills. “Last show I 
was out with stranded in Marshaltown, 
Iowa, and believe me, it’s a long walk 
back to Broadway. Guess I'll strike the 
management for a little touch, and if I 
get it, I’ll know the show is O. K.” 

A whispered consultation with the 
Manager, a few words written on a 
card, a visit to the Angel in the corner 
of Lyric Hall, and presto—Mazie Del- 
tay has a five-spot as an advance on her 
first week’s salary—which doesn’t come 
due until about five weeks later when 
the show opens in Grand Rapids. 
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This public manifestation of funds 
and a willingness to “make advances” 
to even the humble chorus girls, in- 
spires great confidence in the players, 
who gather at the first rehearsals to 
speculate as to whether the show will be 
a bloomer, a flivver, or a knock-out. 
Until the Angel stands the acid test of 
actually producing real coin, and part- 
ing from it without regret, his status is 
always in doubt. 

I may add, furthermore, that when I 
was first engaged as Advance Agent 
for this particular company whose ad- 
ventures in the realm of frenzied finance 
I am now about to describe, I was a 
trifle dubious about the financial sinews 
of the affable and agreeable Angel, who 
was mysteriously referred to as “a 
young millionaire from up-State who 
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WHEN THE COMPANY STRANDS 


_ wants to break into the show business.” 
[therefore followed Mazie’s ge 
- successfully put over a touch for a 
week’s salary in advance, and was firm- 
convinced that all was well along the 
otomac, so far as the “backing” is 
concerned. 


About the Angel 


“ALGY’S a clever youngster, whose 
father owns most of the silk mills up 


q a around Troy,” explained the Manager 


to me, confidentially. “His wife is the 
daughter of one of the richest men in 
Rochester. The boy is also handling the 
estates of two uncles, and has a smash- 
ing big lot of New York Central stock 
in his own right. I met him socially the 
other night at the Cadillac, learned he 
wanted to get into the show business, 
and promptly took him around to thd 
Lambs to meet the Star—who has the 
best comic opera ever written. I know 
that, because he wrote it himself, with 
the assistance of a couple of aspiring 
authors. Now we'll put the show on for 
a summer run in Chicago; we'll clean 
up a small fortune because it sounds 


good to me; and Algy will probably | 


back half a dozen other ventures for me 
if this thing is a real success. So you 
want to stick to us, because lots of for- 
tunes have been made overnight in the 
theatrical business, and if we establish 
ourselves as producing managers, it 
means getting in on the ground floor 
with us.” 

The Angel took me to dinner once or 
twice, talked in a sensible manner, and 
impressed me favorably. 

“Tm putting up about $20,000 to 
start this show,” he explained, confiden- 
tially. “Got stuck on it when I heard 
the music, and always had a hankering 
for the theatrical business anyhow. My 
folks up-State don’t know I’m in on this 
thing yet, and I want to keep the news 
from my wife until the show makes a 
hit. She’d think I was backing the show 
because of some dame, and you know, 
I haven’t spoken to a girl.in the com- 
pany except when some one wanted 
money. Honest, there’s no skirts mixed 
Up in this venture. I’m not boosting any 
chorus girl’s game; I’m in the business 
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to make money, and I’m not going to 
mix up with the fluffies at all.” 

Therefore, with a light heart, I called 
a taxi on the day of my departure, and 
set forth on a pilgrimage to Grand 
Rapids to let the folks in that town 
know of the pleasure soon to be theirs. 
As Advance Agent, of course I traveled 
eight or nine days ahead of the show, 
planted pictures of the different play- 
ers, made all business arrangements 
with the newspapers and railroads, and 
then went on to the next town. Conse- 
quently what happened back in New 
York during the rehearsal period did 
not get to me until later, when the Sou- 
brette told me all about it. 


The Cash Boy 


“THE way they wasted that Angel’s 
money was a crime,” she explained sad- 
ly, after it was all over. “Just because 
the Angel had a roll, was no reason 
why they should hit him over the head 
and take it away. The scenic artists got 
theirs before they touched a piece of 
scenery—and then they didn’t send on 
the goods at the time promised. The 
costumes were dreams—but too expen- 
sive, because they ordered them on 
Fifth Avenue instead of having a cos- 
tumer make them. Then we all got 
money every day, whenever we asked 
for it. Some days the Angel didn’t wait 
for us to ask. 

“ “Here’s the cash boy,’ he’d call, joy- 
fully, after rehearsal. ‘Anyone want any 
money to-day ?” 

“Did anyone want any money? Say, 
that was the funniest thing about the 
show. We always crowded around him, 
and each day the touches grew bigger 
and bigger. Some of the chorus girls 
who were engaged at $25 a week, drew 
as much as a hundred in advance. I was 
glad of it, afterwards, when the show 
busted, for at least no money was com- 
ing to them. But I guess the Manager 
tipped off the Angel not to hand out 
any more money, because the screws 
were soon put on. Then the show was 
ready, and we all trouped to Grand 
Rapids.” 

Here I can take up the sad narrative. 
I had “doubled back” to Grand Rapids, 
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for the opening, having already spent a 
week in Chicago preparing for the big 
show. I saw it was a bloomer at the 
dress rehearsal. 

“Rotten,” was all I could say, but be- 
ing a wise guy, I kept my opinion to 
myself. What’s the use of telling an au- 
thor the truth, or breaking bad news to 
an Angel? Why discourage him? If the 
show should happen to make a hit, he’d 
laugh at your lack of judgment, and if 
it proved a failure—well, let him find 


that out for himself in due time. Cleo- . 


patra used to cut off the heads of slaves 
who brought her bad news, so I didn’t 
take any chances with an Angel. 

“Best show of the year,” I had to 
say, when asked for my opinion. “A 
regular knock-out. Ought to run six 
months in Chicago and a year in New 
Yor Rad 


Show Proves a Bloomer 


TO CUT a long story short on the 
bias, the show justified all my dire fore- 
bodings when it finally reached Chi- 
cago. There had been little or no ad- 
vance sale, and the critics came to the 
first night with a “show me” disposi- 
tion. Without going into details as to 
why the show failed to give satisfac- 
tion, I may remark merely that the en- 
terprise was crushed in a single night 
worse than it would have been had the 
Marshall Field building toppled over 
on it. 

But was the Angel discouraged? Did 
the Manager hesitate? Did the com 
pany burst into tears when the critics 
tore the piece into shreds? Nay, nay. 

The Manager called the company for 
rehearsal next morning. 

“We're going to get this show into 
shape,” he declared. “I have wired New 
York to get a real librettist out here to 
re-write the show. I have engaged the 
best stage manager in America. We will 
go right ahead and make a success out 
of this, nnd if we don’t play to real 
business in Chicago, we will jump to 
Boston for the rest of the summer.” 

Meanwhile the Angel stood around, 
without saying a word. Everyone took 
a more hopeful view of the case, and 
the rehearsal cheered us all up. 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


We opened to $451.25, and the sec. — 
ond night the receipts dropped to $191, 7 
Then came the Wednesday matinée, — 
when a handful of people contributed 7 


$122.50. Meanwhile the show was bes a 


ing given with enthusiasm, for the play- | 
ers knew from the healthy attitude of — 


the bank-roll that their salaries would 3 A 
be forthcoming on Saturday night re- 9 


gardless of the business. 

Wednesday night was still under the ~ 
two hundred mark, and it was clear that ~ 
the show was a bloomer of the worst 
description. The company expenses for 7 
salaries, electric calciums, advertising 
and printing, would amount to at least — 
$3500, and we became <a trifle anxious 
when Thursday night came round with 
another small house. 

The theatre manager spoke to me 
confidentially that night. 

“There’s no use fooling ourselves,” 
he declared, frankly. “This show has a 
contract by which I cannot close it up 
until a week from Saturday, as I must 
give them a week’s notice to quit. But | 
we are losing a pile of money ourselves 7 
this week. Now, on Saturday night, I 


have to pay the orchestra, the advertis- : | 


ing bills, and a lot of other expenses, 


and as the company shares on these = | 


bills, your Angel will owe us about 


$400. What I want to know is, do I get | 


the money ?” 


I retorted grandly the set formula: : 


“Father owns most of the silk mills 


around Troy—wife, daughter of one of ~ 


the richest men in Rochester.” But this 
made no impression. 4 

“Sounds fine to read about,” insisted 7 
the local manager, “But can you give | 
me your word positively that it’s all ~ 
true.” 4 
Of course I could only fall back on | 


the set phrases, and describe the ap- ~ 


pearance of the bank-roll at the time I 7 
saw it last when it emerged from the © 
right hand trousers pocket of the afore- © 
said Angel. 4 

“Well,” concluded the local manager, © 
“T can tell you confidentially, that if the | 
Angel don’t hand me over enough 7 
money on Saturday night to square © 
these house bills that they have to pay ~ 
their share of, there will be no sho 
Sunday night.” ; 











’ 


The Sad, Sad Story 


FRIDAY morning at rehearsal, we 
got the first stroke of lightning. I was 
talking to the Star, in the dim darkness 
of the auditorium, while a score of 
chorus girls were trying a new number. 
The local manager came to me and 
whispered some bad news. I turned to 
the Star. 

“How well do you know the Angel ?” 
J asked, casually. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” declared the 
Star. “Father owns all the silk mills 
around Troy, and his wife is the 
daughter of one of the richest men in 
Rochester.” 

“T’ve heard all that before,” I replied. 
“But if that is so, will you explain how 
it happens that a check for two hundred 
which he had cashed over at the Annex 
yesterday, has just come back to them 
marked N. F.?” 

The star reeled against a pillar, and 
gasped. 

“Heavens,” he whispered. “Is that 
true?” 

“Fact. The local manager just got a 
‘phone call from the hotel. The house 
detective was coming over to nab him, 
but the local manager asked them to 
wait a few hours until we could 
straighten this matter out.” 

The Star broke out into a perspira- 
tion. “He seemed to have plenty of 
money,” he said, weakly. “I know he 
spent a bundle of coin in New York. 
There must be some mistake.” 

A few minutes later the Angel blew 
in breezily, and at once set all our fears 
at rest. 

“Merely a mistake,” he said, off- 
hand. “I gave them the check, and 
wired my wife’s father to deposit 
enough cash to meet the check. The 
stupid hotel people wired direct to the 
bank, instead of depositing the check 
for collection, and the bank naturally 
wired back that at the time I didn't 
have enough coin to cover the check. 
But by this time the old man has surely 
put in four or five thousand for me.” 

We breathed easier. So did the local 
manager and the hotel people. This 
was Friday, and the check couldn’t get 
to Rochester before Monday. By that 
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time, so the Angel declared, everything 
would be all right. 


Salaries Unpaid 


AT THE Saturday matinée, when 
we played to a gross of $91.75, the 
Star asked the Angel about salaries. 

“Pay them Monday night, of 
course,” replied the Angel, easily. “Lots 
of companies make Tuesday the salary 
night. I have wired the old man to ship 
me three thousand dollars, but it cannot 
get here until Monday.” 

An hour later, the local manager pre- 
sented a statement of receipts and bills 
to the Angel, and requested $431 as the 
balance due the house. 

“But you haven’t given us credit for 
the receipts to-night,” said the oe 

“To-night’s receipts wont be big 
enough to worry about,” answered the 
local manager. 

“Very well,” replied the Angel. “Of 
course you will take my check?” 

The local manager looked at the ceil- 
ing and whistled. “Cash on the spot,” 
he said, positively, “or the show closes 
to-night.” 

The Angel hustled back on the stage 
and saw the Star. 

“T must have five hundred cash,” he 
said, “and because of that absurd mis- ~ 
understanding over at the hotel, I can- 
not ask them to cash my check. Sup» 
pose you give me your wife’s check for 
five hundred, and as she is living at the 
hotel, they will cash it if they think it 
is for her. I can pay you back Monday 
when I get my draft.” 

The Star’s wife promptly came to the 
rescue. Her check for $500 was cashed 
by the hotel, through a friend, who 
transferred the cash to the Angel in the 
bar. We found out afterwards that the 
Angel walked round the block, re- 
turned to the hotel cashier, and handed 
him back two one hundred dollar bills 
with a jaunty air. 

“That check of mine for two hun- 
dred,” he said, haughtily, “you ques- . 
tioned it a while ago. Now you can 
hand it back to me.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the cashier, 
obsequiously, “But you really needn’t 
bother. We are sure it is all right.” 
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for the opening, having already spent a 
week in Chicago preparing for the big 
show. I saw it was a bloomer at the 
dress rehearsal. — 

“Rotten,” was all I could say, but be- 
ing a wise guy, I kept my opinion to 
myself. What’s the use of telling an au- 
thor the truth, or breaking bad news to 
an Angel? Why discourage him? If the 
show should happen to make a hit, he’d 
laugh at your lack of judgment, and if 
it proved a failure—well, let him find 


that out for himself in due time. Cleo- . 


patra used to cut off the heads of slaves 
who brought her bad news, so I didn’t 
take any chances with an Angel. 

“Best show of the year,” I had to 
say, when asked for my opinion. “A 
regular knock-out. Ought to run six 
months in Chicago and a year in New 
York.” 


Show Proves a Bloomer 


TO CUT a long story short on the 
bias, the show justified all my dire fore- 
bodings when it finally reached Chi- 
cago. There had been little or no ad- 


vance sale, and the critics came to the 
first night with a “show me” disposi- 
tion. Without going into details as to 
why the show failed to give satisfac- 
tion, I may remark merely that the en- 
terprise was crushed in a single night 
worse than it would have been had the 
Marshall Field building toppled over 
on it. 

But was the Angel discouraged? Did 
the Manager hesitate? Did the com 
pany burst into tears when the critics 
tore the piece into shreds? Nay, nay. 

The Manager called the company for 
rehearsal next morning. 

“We're going to get. this show into 
shape,” he declared. “I have wired New 
York to get a real librettist out here to 
re-write the show. I have engaged the 
best stage manager in America. We will 
go right ahead and make a success out 
of this, nnd if we don’t play to real 
business in Chicago, we will jump to 
Boston for the rest of the summer.” 

Meanwhile the Angel stood around, 
without saying a word. Everyone took 
a more hopeful view of the case, and 
the rehearsal cheered us all up. 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


We opened to $451.25, and the sec- 
ond night the receipts dropped to $19, 
Then came the Wednesday matinée, 
when a handful of people contributed 
$122.50. Meanwhile the show was be- 
ing given with enthusiasm, for the play- 
ers knew from the healthy attitude of 
the bank-roll that their salaries would 
be forthcoming on Saturday night. re- 
gardless of the business. 

Wednesday night was still under the 
two hundred mark, and it was clear that 
the show was a bloomer of the worst 
description. The company expenses for 
salaries, electric calciums, advertising 
and printing, would amount to at least 
$3500, and we became.a trifle anxious 
when Thursday night came round with 
another small house. 

The theatre manager spoke to me 
confidentially that night. 

“There’s no use fooling ourselves,” 
he declared, frankly. “This show has a 
contract by which I cannot close it up 
until a week from Saturday, as I must 
give them a week’s notice to quit. But 
we are losing a pile of money ourselves 
this week. Now, on Saturday night, I 
have to pay the orchestra, the advertis- 
ing bills, and a lot of other expenses, 
and as the company shares on these 
bills, your Angel will owe us about 
$400. What I want to know is, do I get 
the money ?” 

I retorted grandly the set formula: 
“Father owns most of the silk mills 


around Troy—wife, daughter of one of . i 


the richest men in Rochester.” But this 
made no impression. 
“Sounds fine to read about,” insisted 


the local manager, “But can you give 
me your word positively that it’s all 7 


9 


true. a 
Of course I could only fall back on 7 
the set phrases, and describe the ap- | 
pearance of the bank-roll at the time I 7 
saw it last when it emerged from the | 
right hand trousers pocket of the afore- 7 
said Angel. 4 

“Well,” concluded the local manager, © 
“T can tell you confidentially, that if the | 
Angel don’t hand me over enough ~ 
money on Saturday night to square © 
these house bills that they have to pay ~ 
their share of, there will be no show ~ 
Sunday night.” : 

















The Sad, Sad Story 


FRIDAY morning at rehearsal, we 
got the first stroke of lightning. I was 
talking to the Star, in the dim darkness 
of the auditorium, while a score of 
chorus girls were trying a new number. 
The local manager came to me and 
whispered some bad news. I turned to 
_ the Star. 

“How well do you know the Angel ?” 
I asked, casually. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” declared the 
Star. “Father owns all the silk mills 
around Troy, and his wife is the 
daughter of one of the richest men in 
Rochester.” 

“I’ve heard all that before,” I replied. 
“But if that is so, will you explain how 
it happens that a check for two hundred 
which he had cashed over at the Annex 
yesterday, has just come back to them 
marked N, F.?” 

The star reeled against a pillar, and 
gasped. 

“Heavens,” he whispered. “Is that 
true?” 

“Fact. The local manager just got a 
‘phone call from the hotel. The house 
detective was coming over to nab him, 
but the local manager asked them to 
wait a few hours until we could 
straighten this matter out.” 

The Star broke out into a perspira- 
tion. “He seemed to have plenty of 
money,” he said, weakly. “I know he 
spent a bundle of coin in New York. 
There must be some mistake.” 

A few minutes later the Angel blew 
in breezily, and at once set all our fears 
at rest. 

“Merely a mistake,” he said, off- 
hand. “I gave them the check, and 
wired my wife’s father to deposit 
enough cash to meet the check. The 
stupid hotel people wired direct to the 
bank, instead of depositing the check 
for collection, and the bank naturally 
wired back that at the time I didnt 
have enough coin to cover the check. 
But by this time the old man has surely 
put in four or five thousand for me.” 

We breathed easier. So did the local 
manager and the hotel people. This 
was Friday, and the check couldn’t get 
to Rochester before Monday. By that 
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time, so the Angel declared, everything: 
would be all right. 


Salaries Unpaid 


AT THE Saturday matinée, when 
we played to a gross of $91.75, the 
Star asked the Angel about salaries. 

“Pay them Monday night, of 
course,” replied the Angel, easily. “Lots 
of companies make Tuesday the salary 
night. I have wired the old man to ship 
me three thousand dollars, but it cannot 
get here until Monday.” 

An hour later, the local manager pre- 
sented a statement of receipts and bills 
to the Angel, and requested $431 as the 
balance due the house. 

“But you haven’t given us credit for 
the receipts to-night,” said the Angel. 

“To-night’s receipts wont be big 
enough to worry about,” answered the 
local manager. 

“Very well,” replied the Angel. “Of 
course you will take my check?” 

The local manager looked at the ceil- 
ing and whistled. “Cash on the spot,” 
he said, positively, “or the show closes 
to-night.” 

The Angel hustled back on the stage 
and saw the Star. 

“T must have five hundred cash,” he 
said, “and because of that absurd mis- ~ 
understanding over at the hotel, I can- 
not ask them to cash my check. Sup 
pose you give me your wife’s check for 
five hundred, and as she is living at the 
hotel, they will cash it if they think it 
is for her. I can pay you back Monday 
when I get my draft.” 

The Star’s wife promptly came to the 
rescue. Her check for $500 was cashed 
by the hotel, through a friend, who 
transferred the cash to the Angel in the 
bar. We found out afterwards that the 
Angel walked round the block, re- 
turned to the hotel cashier, and handed 
him back two one hundred dollar bills 
with a jaunty air. 

“That check of mine for two hun- 
dred,” he said, haughtily, “you ques- 
tioned it a while ago. Now you can 
hand it back to me.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the cashier, 
obsequiously, “But you really needn’t 
bother. We are sure it is all right.” 









































“Nevertheless I don’t care to have 
my financial standing questioned,” in- 
sisted the Angel, and he recovered his 
check, thereby personally placing him- 
self beyond any possibility of legal en- 
tanglements. For, it may be explained, 
it is no crime to give a bad check to 
an actor, but it is a serious offense to 

ive a bad check to any hotel. “De- 

rauding a landlord” is the legal term, 
and it is punishable by six months in 
jail. 

An Indignation Meeting 


WITH the balance of $300, and his 
share of the Saturday night’s receipts, 
the Angel was able to settle with the 
house, and the show began its second 
week, though not without many mur- 
murings over the postponement of sal- 
ary day. 

Monday night a second notice was 
put up on the call-board. 

“Salaries will be paid Tuesday night 
without fail,” it read. 

But as Monday night’s house was 
only $113, the outlook was dubious. 

“The draft hasn’t arrived yet,” ex- 
plained the Angel. “But I talked to the 
Old Man on the long distance ‘phone, 
and it is all right.” 

The company held an indignation 
meeting after the show Tuesday night, 
when salaries were not paid. This time 
the Angel went from one to another, 
explaining that he would have $2,000 
before the matinée next day. 

“Tf I don’t get mine before the mat- 
inée, I quit the show on the spot,” in- 
sisted the Stout Comedienne. 

“And I go too,” declared the Acro- 
batic Comedian. “I gotter get mine.” 

By some freak, the matinée next day 
drew a large audience. There must 
have been at least $500 in the house, 
and the Stout Comedienne and the 
‘Acrobatic Comedian held a conference. 
Then, in their costumes, they went to 
the office of the theatre manager out 
front. 

“Without us, there aint no show,” 
they explained. “You give us our sala- 
ries out of to-day’s receipts.” 

“But what about the other people?” 
asked the local manager. 

“We don’t worry about them,” de- 
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clared the Stout Comedienne. “If you 
don’t see that we get our salaries now, 
right here, then there aint no show.” 

The local manager called in his 
husky special officer. 

“Jim,” he said, “these people are 
trying to hold us up. They wont give a 
show, they say. Go back on the stage 
and throw their trunks out into the al- 
ley, and tell the stage manager to put 
the understudies on. If there aren’t any 
understudies, we wont give a show. I'll 
be hanged if I’m going to let anyone 
hold me up.” 


Cash and Credit 


THE Stout Comedienne and the Ac- 
robatic Comedian packed their costumes 
hurriedly, and left the theatre. When 
the players learned that these two had 
sought to get their salaries without con- 
sidering anyone else, their resentment 
made them band together for mutual 
protection, and decide to finish the week 
on any terms possible, in the hope of 
getting part of the money due them. So 
the understudies went on for the rest of 
the week. . 

By this time, everyone knew the show 
was floundering hopelessly on the fi- 
nancial seas, and that the Angel was in 
water over his head. Wednesday night 
he did appear with a thousand dollars. 
He had prevailed upon the Composer 
to put up that much as a loan, as the 
Composer didn’t want to have his show 
strand if such a calamity could be 
averted. The thousand was divided pro 
rata among the players, but it didn’t go 
very far with those hungry people. 

But nothing seemed to affect the 
spirits of the Angel. 

“T’m having a little trouble with the 
old man in Rochester,” he explained. 
“Folks object to my being in the theat- 
rical business, and are afraid to send 
me more money, but I’ll get enough by 
Saturday to square up everything.” 

It was understood 
would close Saturday. Indeed, there 
was no alternative, as the theatre man- 
ager insisted on closing his theatre, 
rather than play to such business, and — 
naturally the company would have to ~ 
be taken back to New York. 
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By Friday, everyone in the company 
was sending collect telegrams appeal- 
ing for help, to different parts of the 
country, to relatives and friends. 

“IT owe $40 at the hotel,” wailed 
one chorus girl. “How will I ever get 
back to New York? And summer is 
coming on, too.” 


Back to Broadway 


SATURDAY morning a lawyer ar- 
rived from Rochester or whatever the 
small town was that the Angel hailed 
from. We never could find out just 
what city it was. 

The lawyer called a conference with 
the members of the company and ex- 
plained a few things. 

“T have been sent on here to straight- 
en out this mess,” he began. “My cli- 
ents are interested in getting this young 
man”—indicating the Angel—‘out of 
a bad business venture. I may add, 
ladies and gentlemen, that this young 
man has expended a great deal of 
money which, strictly speaking, was not 
his own property. My clients, however, 
will not raise this point. I explain it only 
to show you that my clients cannot be 
held legally responsible if I seem to as- 
sure some of his debts. Now, I am pre- 
pared to furnish a certain sum of money, 
to see that the chorus people are sent 
back to New York, and to wind up this 
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matter as far as possible. We do this 
sooner than have any disagreeable pub- 
licity, and all of you who accept this 
compromise must sign a full release of 
all claims.” 

Did we sign? We did. We were tick- 
led to death to get back to New York. 
The chorus people were paid in full, 
and sent to New York on the Nickel 
Plate. I heard afterwards that one of 
the girls had ten cents when she got on 
the train, sat up all night in the day 
coach, and lived on two apples until she 
reached Hoboken. Three chorus men 
had about $1.25 among them, and played 
poker, five-cent limit. One of them in- 
creased his $1.25 to $2.50, and when the 
train reached Cleveland, he broke up 
the game, 

“I’ve got the price of a sleeping-car 
berth,” he declared! “I’m going to get 
a good night’s rest. So long, fellows.” 

The principals got one week’s salary, 
and their fares to New York. The 
Composer lost his thousand, the Star 
never got a peep at the five hundred he 
advanced, and the last I heard of the 
beautiful $20,000 production, with its 
gorgeous scenery and effective cos- 
tumes, it was tied up in storage in a Chi- 
cago warehouse, about to be sold to sat- 
isfy an attachment for $400 put over 
by a local printing firm. 

And the Angel? His folks took him 
home and told him to behave. 
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Leila MC Intyre 


-AS THE joint star with John Hyams, Miss McIntyre has found children constitute a delight: 
ful audience. Many of them have seen her in her present play, “The Girl of My Dreams.” 


BOY of eight or ten leaned over 

the back of an orchestra chair in 

the attitude of a Raphael angel 
and never took his eyes off the stage. 
On the other side of the house, a half- 
dozen little girls sat in a box with 
their governess and laughed and ap- 
plauded always at the right time. Be- 
tween was a sea of pink and blue bows 
and boyish heads. Somewhere in the 


-house a baby cried occasionally, 
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voicing its displeasure at the weak 7 
points in the play. It was an ideal © 
audience. 

Children make up the most inspir- 
ing audience in the world. Their en- 
thusiasm is so spontaneous and sin- 
cere that it inspires any actor to his 
best work. Their quick appreciation 
suggests to him bits of business and | 
extra lines that will appeal especially 4 
to them. Anyone who goes both aft- — 





PLAYING TO CHILDREN 


ernoon and evening to a play appeal- 
ing particularly to children will notice 
that the lines frequently are changed 
in places to suit the appreciation of 
the juvenile matinée audience. 

Where an unexpected noise behind 
the scenes is explained to the adults 
as “Caruso,” the children are told that 
“the old cow has the rheumatism.” 

A critic once approved in jest the 
judgment of a little child who cried 
all through a bad melodrama. “Thus 
early,” he said, “voicing its distaste 
for such plays.” 

But, seriously, the critical judgment 
of a child is no light thing. One can 
do no careless, slovenly work for chil- 
dren. An actor must do his best work 
and keep his enthusiasms or he never 
will get his work over to a house full 
of children. They detect very quickly 
the first note of insincerity. 

With them a play or player is like 
a fairy tale. They want the same 
thing repeated without variation. 
Once when I had been playing sever- 
al vaudeville theatres in one neigh- 
borhood in New York I was using a 
little song called “Blind Pig.” In 
opening in another house in the vicin- 
ity of the others I changed my num- 
bers. The “Blind Pig” had been pub- 
lished and a number of people were 
singing it and so I dropped it from my 
repertory. On the first night I noticed 
a little girl and her mother in the 
front row. I noticed them especially 
because the faces of both mother and 
child showed eager anticipation. It 
was the same at the beginning of ev- 
ery number, but as soon as I would 
get into the song they would settle 
down with a disappointed look and 
wait for the next. Finally when I 
came on for an encore I noticed the 
child gesticulating wildly but I could 
not understand what she wanted. Just 
as I finished the song, through which 
she waited impatiently, she stood up 
on her chair and shouted over the 
footlights: “Blind Pig, Blind Pig!” 
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So the leader hunted up the orches- 
tration from the back of the book and 
I sang it for her. She knew what she 
wanted and why she had come to the 
theatre, and she didn’t propose to be 
disappointed. 

Ever since I made my first public 
appearance at the age of four,—and 
refused to sing until I had finished 
eating the celery they had given me 
from the banquet table to keep me 
quiet until my turn,—I have played 
more or less to children. I have sung 
children’s songs in vaudeville and 
done the things that appeal to the lit- 
tle folks, and I have found them the 
most enthusiastic, inspiring, and dis- 
criminating of audiences. When they 
approve they are more ready with 
their laughter and applause and when 
they are bored they are sure to 
show it. 

I remember once I was playing in 
Chicago and two little children, a boy 
and a girl, were sitting near the front 
with their mother. They didn’t care 
much for me nor for the play and their 
indifferent little faces showed it plain- 
ly. But when I brought my little 
girl on with me their interest was 
aroused at once. They were perfectly 
delighted with her and the whole play 
became a thing of joy just because of 
her. After the performance when she 
came with her nurse down the alley 
from the stage door, they were cross- 
ing from the theatre and recognized 
her. They insisted upon her going 
with them into a hotel near by to have 
a glass of lemonade and they became 
great friends at once. I found after- 
ward that they were children of a 
wealthy man who owned a big dairy 
farm near the city. The next morning 
I was awakened by a loud knock on 
the door and got up to receive a large 
package addressed to my young 
daughter, “From her ardent admir- 
ers.” Inside was a quart of milk. 

On another occasion, Leila, on the 
stage with me, discovered a small girl 
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whom she knew in one of the stage 
boxes. Muriel was a new acquaintance 
but she and Leila had an admiration 
and warmth of affection for each other 
that had sprung up between them al- 
most on sight. Each thought the 
other the most wonderful thing in the 
world. When they saw each other, 
Muriel leaned out over the box and 
held out her arms to Leila. Leila ran 
down to the front of the stage and, 
across the footlights they kissed each 
other. It was so entirely spontaneous 
that the whole house applauded 
wildly. 

One thing I never have been quite 
able to understand is why the child on 
the stage who enjoys the play quite 
as much as the child out in front, 
should, in some states, be forbidden 
the pleasure. I never heard of a law 
prohibiting children from going to the 
theatre. Yet the excitement, the 
hours, the surroundings, are all the 
same. The high-strung child works 
with the actor that pleases him. He 
runs the whole gamut of emotions 
that are portrayed before him. That 
is why he is such a good audience. 

Once at a grand opera I sat next a 
boy of twelve or fourteen who was 
carried away with the music and the 
acting. Between acts he consulted 
with the young woman who was ex- 
plaining the story to him, but while 
the curtain was up he never spoke 
nor took his eyes from the stage un- 
til toward the end when Cavaradossi 
is led out to execution, the boy turned 
to the young woman and in a hushed, 
disgusted tone said: “And now for 
the dirty work.” 

The appreciations which come to 
an actress who plays to the children 
always are among her most cherished 
possessions. All the letters that come 
to me from the little ones I answer 
and I keep a supply of photographs 
to comply with their requests. 

* One little token of interest which 


came to me recently in Philadelphia 
was a pencil sketch of me in Quaker 
costume done by a little girl. It is 
three-quarter length and the fichu, the 
little lace cap, and the corkscrew curls 
are all beautifully done in detail. 
Only once in my life has a request 
for a photograph come in verse. This 
was a short time ago from two little 
girls. I give the verses to show how 
much trouble children will take some- 
times to show their appreciation. 
In vain we’ve called the stubborn muse 
To hasten to our aid; 
The lyric streams the gods had blest 
Its happy course has stayed; 
The cloak of grace that clothed our 
thoughts 
Has strangely disappeared; 
Alas, we do not know which way 
Our ship of fancy veered. 


So if our message seemeth crude 
Or somewhat roundabout, 
You'll know the gods were very rude 
And would not help us out. 
Our heart throbs, and emotions 
We cannot now review— 
The sum and substance of it is, 
That we're in love with you. 


It is of course the same old tale, 
You hear it every day— 
But because you’re you, Miss Mc- 
Intyre, 
You’ve the penalty to pay. 

The price?’ Well you may name it— 

Though it’s double, ’cause we’re two; 

Two little lines—a photograph— 

Just so it comes from you. 

So God bless the kiddies, those who 
carry their impressions of the theatre 
away with them so strong that they 
draw portraits and write verses to 
show how they appreciate our efforts 
to please; those who inspire us to our 
best effort by their frank expectancy 
of something wonderful; and those 
who are with us on the stage or wait- 
ing for us at home. God bless them, 
every one! 


— ({—\—- = 
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WHICH should have the larger share of credit in the case of a play’s success? That is the 
question Mr, Aulick put to many managers and players. Their answers are as interesting as 
they are varied. : 


Visiror—But who is that insignifi- 
cant-looking person in the corner, who 
can’t get anyone to listen to him? 

Actor—That? Oh, that’s only the 
author!—The Stage’s Oldest and Best- 
Beloved Jest. 

HAT WAS by many considered a 
very fine play, in the way of gen- 
eral construction, failed brilliant- 

ly on Broadway not long ago, 
What has been considered by equally 
as many play-goers a rather poorly laid 





out entertainment has enjoyed success 
from the rise of the premiére curtain. 
These illustrations, not at all isolated, 
but, if anything, leaning to the typical, 
have forcibly suggested to the writer 
the question of the proper apportion- 
ment of responsibility for failure or 
success, between the actor and author. 
Did the fact that one well-written play 
failed convict the actors interpreting it 
of inefficiency? Did the success of the 
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poorly written play prove the superi- 
ority of the actor over the author ? How 
much does a playwright do towards the 
success of a play, anyway? And how 
much does the actor contribute? Get- 
ting right down to figures, what would 
be their respective percentages of im- 
portance? Is it true that the actor, as 
a rule, regards with indifference, toler- 
ation, contempt or open impatience, the 
lines and business laid down by the au- 
thor, and considers himseif infinitely 
better able (being an actor) to deter- 
mine what lines and business would be 
most successful? Does the author look 
upon the actor as a detriment—an ob- 
stacle to be overcome before the success 
of his play can be assured? Does— 

Well, here is another old tale of the 
stage, which may illustrate the situa- 
tion: 

Tue Actor—Yes, I had ’em tearin’ up 
the chairs in Bluefield, West Virginia, 
an’ the paper said I made a personal suc- 
cess—but no artist on earth could have 
saved that show. It was tagged “store- 
house” from the first rehearsal, an’ it 
died standin’ up. 

Tue AvutHor—It’s pretty tough to 
have your play mutilated by a lot of 
hack-drivers, plumbers’ assistants and 
scrub-ladies. There wasn’t an actor in 
the cast, and so we had to cluse the best 
production since “Diplomacy.” 

These pleasantries may be here pre- 
sented in exaggerated form—but that 
there exist differences of opinion re- 
garding relative values seems open to no 
question. In an attempt to determine 
something of the real attitude of the 
stage world toward the play and the 
player, an inquiry has been instituted, 
with results that may be no less inter- 
esting to the play-goer than to the per- 
sons of whose efforts the play-goer is 
the umpire. : 


Results of “Questionnaire” 


MANY representative. actors and 
authors have been questioned, the prop- 
osition being: When a good play its 
well acted, who should receive the credit 
for success? Also the managers have 
been asked, for the managers stand in 
the attitude of the paying public—or at 
least that is how they aim to stand. No 
manager is making a practice of know- 
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ingly producing things of no popular 
appeal; a manager here and there may — 
gratify an individual fancy by the pre- 
sentation of a play obviously caviare to 
the general; but in the main, the man- 
ager is the merchant, eager to sell what 
the public is willing to buy, trafficking, 
then, in manuscripts and mummers, and 
placing on his differing wares an expert 
valuation. He must look at the matter 
of play-production from the public’s 
viewpoint, ascertain what it is the public 
wants—and supply the same. This 1s 
why, in the present instance, the opinion 
of the manager has been sought: be- 
cause the manager is representing the 
public, so far as he can, in the line of 
entertainment. 

To put the results in the closest 
possible summary: 

The ACTOR places the credit as 50 ~ 
per cent. to the play and 50 per cent. to ~ 
the player. 

The AUTHOR is a bit more mind- 
ful of his own rights. He is disinclined 
to wound the actor, but—he thinks the 
play’s the thing. 

The MANAGER boldly gives the 
author more than 75 per cent. of the 
credit for success. 

There you have it. 

Selecting a striking opinion from each 
of the three classes, you come to this: 

From May Irwin, ACTRESS: “A 
play, no matter how good, must be 
properly presented to the public, or it 
goes for nothing. Consequently, I think 
it should be 75 per cent. in favor of the 
actor.” 

From Israel Zangwill, AUTHOR: 
“The attraction exercised on the public 
by the play and the player can only be 
expressed as an average of 50 per cent. 
for either element.” 

From Lincoln A. Wagenhals, MAN- 
AGER: “The play is 100 per cent. ; the 
players zero.” 

Not a few of the persons approached | 
were warily noncommittal. Several of © 
the playing profession were pleased to =~ 
be ironical. Some managers feared to | 
meet the issue; you have to be cautious, ~ 
it seems, and have a care as to how you © 
phrase your estimates for public con- | 
sideration ; your actors might leave your 
banner if you extolled your authors— 























and vice versa. However, the majority 
of persons whose opinions have been 
sought give a frank and serious answer. 


Verdict of Rupert Hughes 


FROM the standpoint of the author, 
Rupert Hughes furnishes some highly 
entertaining thoughts. “The problem of 
dividing up the glory of a dramatic suc- 
cess between the cast and the author 
seems as hopeless as the old debating 
society torment ‘Is the cow a more use- 
ful domestic animal than the horse?’ ” 
says this happily successful writer. “Or 
it might be likened to the equally mem- 
orable quibble: ‘Which is the mother 
of the chicken, the hen that laid the egg, 
or the hen that hatched it?’ Hen’s eggs 
are occasionally hatched by the original 
layer or layeress. A dramatic egg, 
usually laid by one author, sometimes 
two (and the albumen may be adapted 
from a foreign eggery, at that) re- 
quires a syndicate to hatch it. Even the 
most modern of small-cast dramas 
requires at least three players to its one 
layer. 

“The problem is simplified when the 
play is a failure, because there is no 
glory to divide, and both authors and 


actors agree that the fault is the man- . 


ager’s, But in the immediate question 
as to ‘a good play, well acted,’ the glory 
seems to be not one divisible sum, but 
two or three separate, though interde- 
pendent units. The Spanish discovered 
America, the English colonized it, the 
Irish rule it. The author discovers the 
drama, the manager exploits it, the cast 
vitalizes it. There is a glory for each in 
his separate star. 

“Or again, play production is a battle; 
an author furnishes the ammunition, the 
manager recruits and conducts the 
troops, the actors go out on the firing 
line. If the firing line fails or crumbles, 
the whole enterprise is lost, however 


_. perfect the ammunition, however per- 
3 fect the tactics. 


“On the other hand, the most perfect 
management and the most exquisite act- 
ing are vain if the author’s ammunition 
is miss-fire stuff. For this reason the 
troupe has never yet been found so bril- 
liant, the star never found so popular 
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that a bad enough play cannot bring 
about disaster and keep the public trom 
the box office. Equally, I am convinced 
that a perfect play, perfectly acted, can 
be prevented from success by a man-- 
ager who makes his production in the 
wrong season at the wrong theatre in 
the wrong town in the wrong way. 


Manager Also An Important Factor 


“I SHOULD rate dramatic perfec- 
tion at a grand total of 300 per cent., in 
three séctions of 100 per cent. each, 
with a total of 225 per cent. necessary - 
to escape failure. Thus, a 75 per cent. 
play, produced by a 75 per cent. com- 
pany, with a 75 per cent. efficiency in 
management, would prosper. A 90 per 
cent. play, acted by a 90 per cent. com- 
pany, will survive a 45 per cent. man- 
agement. A 100 per cent. management 
could make money out of a 25 per cent. 
play with a 100 per cent. cast. Any num- 
ber of combinations could be worked out 
on this principle, and each of them 
would be at the mercy of that all-effac- 
ing element of luck which acts upon 
dramatic houses of cards like a sudden 
gust of wind. oe, 

“T am as far as possible from believ- 
ing with some theorists that a good play 
cannot be killed. I am nearer believing 
that nothing is easier to kill. Everyone 
has heard that damning phrase ‘I was 
so disappointed in Sardoubsen’s new 
play; it just missed being great. Offen- 
bert’s musical comedy, though, is a 
treat; it doesn’t pretend to be anything, 
but it’s so well done.’ 

“The composer Gliick, reformer of 
the always backsliding opera, said that 
the greater a dramatic work is, the 
worse it fails if badly acted. The no- 
torious Hamlet of James Owen O’Con- 
nor is proof in point; it was shriek- 
ingly funny, and the audience had to 
be restrained by a net. Similarly, one 
might say that the greater an actor is, 
the worse he is if miscast. Sir Henry 
Irving’s Benedick was certainly one of 
the worst performances ever given. 
Miss Terry’s Beatrice was just barely 
superb enough to save Shakespeare’s 
bacon. 

“Great acting can do wonders for 
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: manuscript and poor management ; 
it can raise Bowery thrillers to social 
melodrama, hoist low farce into mid- 
dling comedy, and so on. But I am 
firmly convinced that no play is so good 
that it does not need shrewd manage- 
ment and inspired acting, no manager 
so clever that he cannot be bankrupted 
by bad plays or cheap actors, no actor 
so.great that he cannot be made ridicu- 
lous and intolerable by bad plays or 
bungling management.” 


Another Dramatist’s Opinion 


JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
is a young man who writes for the 
stage, not because he needs the royal- 
ties (for he is in that happy station 
which makes such considerations un- 
necessary), but because he has some- 
thing to say to the American people and 
thinks the stage the best place from 
which to get his hearing. He has writ- 
ten four plays with lessons—plays first 
and lessons by digestion—-“The Fourth 
Estate,” “A Little Brother of the Rich,” 
“Dope,” and now “Rebellion.” What he 
says about responsibilities and credits 
is simply this: 
~ “About how much the play and how 
much the playing counts in a successful 
performance, I cannot answer in per- 
centages, but I do think that crude, un- 
finished acting will not kill a good play. 
We have all seen performances in stock 
where strong, successful plays have 
‘come across’ through the medium of 
hasty, careless playing. On the other 
hand, we have all seen the greatest act- 
ing stars in the world, surrounded by 
competent companies, fail in bad, unin- 
teresting plays. I believe, therefore, that 
it is more necessary to have the play 
right than the playing.” 

Another of the younger generation of 
authors balances the scales thus: “I do 
not believe there can be any absolute 
statement of the relative value of play 
and players in a production. Some plays 
—<dramas of a melodramatic character, 
for instance, or farces crammed with 
Situations and complications—are often 
practically actor-proof, bound to score 
even if indifferently played. Light 
comedies, on the other hand. fantastic 
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pieces, comedies of manners, often de- 
pend almost entirely upon the actors 
for their successful presentation.” 


Zangwill’s Dictum 


FROM ‘his home in England, Israel 
Zangwill returns a characteristic com- 
mentary. He divides the credit evenly 
between the play and the players: “The 
best playing cannot win success for a 
poor play, nor can the poorest playing 
kill a good play—witness the hanpy 
after life led by all good plays in stock. 
In this sense ‘the play’s the thing.’ Nev- 
ertheless, when, by a happy harmony, 
good players and a good play are com- 
bined, I believe the attraction exercised 
on the public can only be expressed as 
an average of 50 per cent. for either 


element. This average, of course, means _ gg 


that the proportion varies in every case. 
If I were to play Hamlet, for example, 
I should set down 99 per cent. of the 
success to the author, though even at 
this percentage, Shakespeare might 
come off but poorly.” 

The indefatigable Harry B. Smith, 
author of almost countless “books” of 
musical attractions, and a determined 
student of the classics, acknowledges 
an indebtedness to the actor when he 
says: “A good play can be ruined by 
poor acting; therefore good acting must 
contribute largely when the play suc- 
ceeds. It is probable that a dramatic 
author rarely sees any one of his char- 
acters acted as well as it has been acted 
in his own imagination. Nevertheless, 
the talent that interprets is entitled to 
its share of credit. An effective iflus- 
tration might be found in the cases of 
dramatists who have interpreted their 
own characters, I imagine that Moliére, 
in apportioning the credit of the success 


of Les Précteuses Ridicules, would | 


give to the other actors and his own 
Mascarilla a large share—probably 
thirty or forty per cent. to the actors. 


“A famous American producer of the 
present day has made his successes by ~ 


the acting and stage management of 
plays, not one of which has enduring 


oa 


qualities. This shows that a considerable 


share of the success even of a good play ~ 


is contributed by the actors. This season 














has seen one of the greatest plays writ- 
ten by a Frenchman in the last ten 
years turned into a New York failure 
by incompetent acting. We have also 
seen recently an operetta which has 
been a success in every large city of 
Europe ruined by players unsuited to 
their roles. Such examples show the ne- 
cessity of good acting. When an author 
thinks he is entitled to 90 per cent. of 
the credit—as I hear some authors do 
think—the question to ask him is: 
‘What would have happened to your 
play if it had been acted incompetently ?” 
I do not believe any play can succeed 
unless it is well acted. The actors, then, 
must contribute materially to a success. 
I should say that sharing terms of 60 
per cent. to the play and 40 per cent. to 
the players would be fair; or if unfair, 
only to the players. When you come to 
think of it, you can go to a theatre and 
be entertained by good acting, even if 
the play be poor; but you cannot be en- 
tertained by any ordinary bad acting, 
however good the play may be.” 


Play is Preponderant 


CHANNING POLLOCK, on the 
other hand, holds the author to be the 
great factor. Mr. Pollock has not writ- 
ten so many plays as has Mr. Smith, 
but Mr. Pollock is younger, and may 
yet approximate the Smith record. That 
he holds very decided views upon the 
subject is shown in this short but em- 
phatic statement: 

“An actor may be worse, but he can- 
not be better than the part he plays. 
No actor ever got out of a réle more 
than the author put in it. 

“Therefore an actor’s share of ac- 
complishment is the share belonging to 

.the metal type with which a book is 
printed—through which a writer gives 
his ideas to the world. Truly, there are 
people who go to see actors. As truly 
there are people who buy books because 
of their binding and their type. Indis- 
-crimination does not alter the fact that 
type and actors merely are interpretive 
mediums, affecting the merit of a work 
only so far as they blur or make clear 
the purpose of its creator.” 

Most successful of the 1910-11 writ- 
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ers for the stage, Louis N. Parker, who 
draws royalties from no fewer than nine 
plays, very politely cuts the apple of 
credit in equal parts, tendering a half 
each to the actor and the author— 
thus: “The good actor is no good with 
the bad play; the good play is no good 
with the bad actor. What we want is 
the good actor and the good play. Then 
we’re all right. The solitary exception 
is ‘Hamlet.’ Nobody could fail in ‘Ham- 
let.’ Nobody ever has failed. Perhaps 
there is one other classic that is actor- 
proof—‘Box and Cox.’ J have succeeded 
in- ‘Box and Cox’—as Box.” 

Leo Ditrichstein has studied the ques- 
tion of the stage from both angles— 
that of the author and that of the actor. 
If any should speak understandingly, 
Mr. Ditrichstein should. “Unquestion- 
ably,” he says, “the play’s the thing. 
The best proof of this is that the most 
popular actor will play to empty benches 
unless he has a play of some merit. A 
very small percentage of the paying 
public goes to see a favorite actor per- 
form in a poor vehicle. To my mind, it 
is all up to the playwright. Take, for 
instance, the late Clyde Fitch in the 
heydey of his success. His name on the 
bill drew the first-night audience, and to 
his name the advance sale was due. It 
did not matter who played in the piece. 
The subsequent houses depended upon 
the merits of the play. If Fitch was not 
at his best, the people stayed away, no 
matter who played—and he used to get 
up some very fine casts. Years ago a 
popular actor could draw enormous 
houses on the strength of his name, but 
that day has gone by. It is the author 
to-day, and nobody but the author. The 
day of the actor has gone for good and 
all.” 

James Forbes, author of several 
highly entertaining and popularly suc- 
cessful comedies, agrees with Louis N. 
Parker that the honors are even. 


From the Author of “Mother” 


JULES ECKERT GOODMAN, on 
the contrary, does not consider the actor 
a 50 per cent. possibility. 

“As I see the matter,” says Mr. Good- 
man, “the division of honors is not two- 
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fold but thre_sold. To the making a 
play a success three big elements enter : 
First, of course, there must be a play. 
Inasmuch as this is a sine qua non, I 
should give to the play about 50 per 
cent. of the responsibility. The other 
50 per cent. I would divide equally 
between the stage manager and the 
actor. It is not difficult to call to mind 
any number of good plays that have 
been ruined—I mean as far as financial 
return is concerned—by being poorly 
cast and badly directed. On the other 
hand, among the great popular stc- 
cesses, it is not difficult to point out 
many that are at basis only moderately 
good pieces of work, but which are 
saved by an intelligent director choos- 
ing the right actor and staging the play 
properly. As for the actor, his impor- 
tance is easily apparent. It is through 
him that the play reaches the public; 
it is his embodiment of the play which 
gives it color, substance and value. Be- 
yond his intrinsic worth, there is always 
a personal following that almost every 
actor of any reputation has, and this 
contributes in no small measure to your 
big success. I may have placed the value 
of the play a bit too high in my esti- 
mate of its force in making a popular 
success, but it seems to me that it is, 
after all, the fabric upon which nat 
thing hangs and the essential thing ¢ 


public goes to see. After that, the pub- 
lic demands acting, and finally ‘picture,’ 
the last of the three elements which con- 
tribute to the whole.” 


Comments of Various Actors 


EQUALLY as interesting as the 
opinions of the playwrights are the at- 
titudes of the players, as shown in their 
response to the query: “Whose is the 
credit?” For example, Robert B. Man- 
tell indulges in a somewhat cynical view 
of the situation when he says: “I have 
endeavored to look at the matter in sev- 
eral lights. The actor’s viewpoint is 90 
per cent. actor and 10 per cent. play; 
the playwright’s 90 per cent. playwright 
and 10 per cent. actor; while the man- 
ager regards the success due 95 per 
cent. to himself and 5 per cent. to the 
play and actor.” 
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Viola Allen thinks good management 
is certainly a factor in the success o1 a 
theatrical production. “But,” she adds, 
“if we discuss only the relative value of 
play and player, I should divide the 
honors exactly in half. There are many 
instances where a play has been saved 
by the way it was handled in the act- 
ing, and very good plays have been in- 
jured by not being perfectly presented, 
but I think the fairest division is 50 
per cent. to each.” 

According to the idea of George Ar- 
liss—himself a star: “The division of 
credit must depend considerably upon 
the particular play and the particular 
actor. It may be a play that depends 
on one man, and is entrusted to an 
actor who is pecularily fitted for the 
part. But if we leave star plays out of 
the question, I should say—the play, 
75 per cent. of the whole; the actor, 
25 per cent.” ' 

Very gracefully Edith Wynne Matth- 
ison suggests that the subject is one 
likely to create a division in the house 
theatrical. “It appears to me,” she says, 
“that actor and play contribute utterly 
in the unity of a complete result. “There 
is one spirit, but a diversity of gifts,’ 
and the one spirit is the only thing that 
matters. A play unplayed is, in a seuse, 
not yet alive; a player without a play 
might as well be dead. Together they 
achieve a result much bigger than either 
of them, and far more important. It 
would be a good thing for authors 
graciously to concede all honors to the 
players, and for players graciously to 
concede all honors to the authors; and 
then perhaps the thing we are all work- 
ing for might come into its own. May 
we all grow big enough to do so.” 

Miss May Irwin frankly gives the 
major credit to the actor, and here is 
her argument: “Many bad plays have 
been saved by good actors (she cites a 
notable instance), and I can’t think of 
any really great play that could not have 
been killed by bad actors. A play, no 
matter how good, must be properly pre- 
sented to the public, or it goes for noth- 
ing. Consequently, I think 75 per cent. 
of the credit, at least, belongs by right 
to that sometimes deprecated element, 
the actor.” 








Influence of the Press-Agent 


PUBLICITY, according to Victor 
Moore, plays no insignificant part in 
the success of a play. He says, however, 
that the play is the essential thing, 
though “sometimes a good company can 
make a poor play acceptable, while a 
good play is very often ruined by a poor 
cast. I believe that the players in any 
successful piece that enjoys a metro- 
politan run contribute 25 per cent. of 
success , a good press-agent, 25 per cent. 
and the play itself the other 50 per cent. 
A number of good plays have had long 
runs in New York, that have been 
played by. companies of almost unheard- 
of players; other plays with casts of 
recognized players have failed.” 

A word for the actor’s due is spoken 
by Albert Chevalier, who says he has 
seen “good plays ruined by bad acting, 
and indifferent plays hailed as samples 
of good drama simply because the ex- 
cellence of the acting has blinded even 
expert critics to the poorness of the 
original material. It is possible to imag- 
ine a performance of “Hamlet” which 
would not impress an audience favor- 
ably as to the merits of even that mas- 
terpiece. Take the prompt copy of al- 
most any successful play and compare 
it with the original manuscript, and see 
how much the author owes to the actor 
and the producer. In many cases the 
blue pencil is mightier than the pen. The 
basis of all dramatic art is pantomime—- 
in other words, acting. How many plays 
which have been successful when prop- 
erly cast and acted, have first of all 
been refused because the manager, not 
being an actor, failed, in reading, to see 
the acting possibilities! The old ques- 
tion which musicians are always hag- 
gling over, and which never has been 
and never will be settled, as to the 
‘composer’s intention,’ is closely con- 
nected with the point raised by consid- 
ering the credit for a play’s success. If 
a part could be played only one way— 
and that the way the author conceived 
it—we should have had no Kean, no 
Macready, no Bernhardt, no Siddons, 
no Irving and no Booth. The actor in- 
terprets. The greater the part, the 
greater must the interpreter be. Because 
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an actor gives a great performance, I 
cannot see that in doing so he lessens 
the greatness of the author. Neither can 
I see why an author should begrudge 
the actor his share of praise for work 
which is really a dual composition.” 


Play, Player and Producer 


YORKE STEPHENS, who “would 
rather see a poor play well acted than 
a good work mutilated by an unsuitable 
company,” thinks there is a factor other 
than the play and the player, and “that 
is the producer. Where would ‘The 
Concert’ have been without a pro- 
ducer?” he asks, and adds, “There are 
other examples, too.” 

Mrs. Sol Smith, Lawrence D’Orsay, 
Elsie Janis, Christie MacDonald and 
others divide the due in half. Mrs. 
Smith holds that “the subject-matter of 
a play and its treatment by the author 
is so delicately interwoven with the en- 
deavors of the players presenting it 
that it is impossible to figure the rela- 
tive value of the component parts.” 
Miss Janis, representing youth, as 
against Mrs. Smith’s maturity, defends 
the plea of the actor for recognition. 
“There have been splendid plays spoiled 
by the bad actor,” she says, “and at © 
times some poor plays pulled through 
by the right actor, but I should say 50 
per cent. to each would represent the 
credits for the successes of an average 
Broadway season. I think the actor is 
certainly entitled to 50 per cent. of the 
credit. If I may refer to my own case in 
this season’s play, I think when I stand _ 
on the stage for thirty minutes, speak- 
ing all the lines which act as ‘feeders’ 
for the other actors, thus bringing the 
laughs from the audience, I am entitled 
to 50 per cent. of the credit. In this 
same play, if the actors had not been 
unusually good throughout, the play 
could not have succeeded. That is why 
I say the player is entitled to 50 per 
cent. of a success.” 

Miss MacDonald, too, believes the 
player has a right to the even split. She 
“has in mind an instance—a play in 
which I appeared—where the substitu- 
tion of actors made such a complete 
changé in the way the piece went that 
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the public was won immediately. Al- 
though the actors substituted spoke ex- 
actly the lines spoken by the original 
actors, the improvement was so marked 
that a production which seemed to have 
absolutely no chance of a successful 
New York run, developed into a piece 
which plaved for a long time in New 
York and also played very successfully 
on the road. Consequently I believe that 
often recasting characters, especially in 
musical comedy, would have the result 
of changing a metropolitan verdict.” 

There is just the faintest suspicion of 
irony im this expression from Miss 
Blanche Bates: “It is a fearful confes- 
sion to make, but I’d rate the play at 
99 per cent. and the actors the balance. 
This is, if the actors are very good 
actors.” 


Judgment of the Managers 


WHEN you come to feel the man- 
agerial pulse, you may or may not be 
startled to find that it beats strongly and 
unfalteringly for the man who gets the 
royalties. Managers of theatrical attrac- 
tions may have their family differences. 
They may row a bit over the division 
of the “time” of the Copper and lron 
Circuit, sneer or rejoice at “Open Door” 
and inveigh against or applaud “Syndi- 
cate” or “Independent,” but when the 
matter under consideration is the rela- 
tive value to the stage (therefore to 
the manager) of actor and author, the 
administrative force is practically a 
unit in giving the big end of the credit 
to the playwright. A good many man- 
agers say the proper adjustment is 75 
per cent. and 25 per cent. in favor of 
the dramatist. Such is the opinion of 
George C. Tyler, head of the producing 
firm of Liebler.& Co., the man who 
made Viola Allen a star when he had 
scarcely enough money to buy a three- 
sheet lithograph of the proposed lumi- 
nary, who has since been tremendously 
successful, and who this year has taken 
over the lease of The New Theatre (re- 
named the Century} to make a success 
of a venture which hitherto has not 
challenged that designation. Mr. Tyler, 
since his advent into the managerial 
field, has made more productions of a 
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high order than any other man in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
Charles Frohman. When he says the 
playwright is entitled to 75 per cent. of 
a possible 100 per cent. of credit, he 
must be given attention. He thinks there 
are many ramifications to the subject; 
he has known good plays, well acted, to 
fail; he recalls the success of some 
badly-acted, poor plays. But these are 
exceptions. Timeliness, he thinks, has 
much to do with success. But looking 
at the proposition as it is stated, he be- 
lieves the author to be the responsible 
party. Mr. Tyler points to the continu- 
ing success of many a good play now 
used in stock where not always the best 
actors are obtainable. His first great 
success, “The Christian,” is a stock 
play and has been for a decade. 


Daniel Frohman’s Word 


SO, TOO, thinks Daniel Frohman, 
another long-time producer and close 
observer of the passing theatrical show. 
No matter how good the actors, they 
must be supplied with the material, or 
else there is no profit in store, believes 
Mr. Frohman. Says he: 

“T should say that the value of the 
play was potent to the extent of 75 per 
cent., and the players 25 per cent. Ex- 
perience has proven in all times of the 
drama that the play is the thing. To 
make the play the thing, it is highly es- 
sential that it should be represented by 
competent and capable artists; while a 
mediocre company cannot kilt a play 
containing an appealing subject and ef- 
fective situations, a good company of 
high-class artists nine times in ten could 
not make a play succeed if it were gen- 
erally defective. The greatest stars have 
failed to draw in plays devoid of the 
appeal necessary to interest audiences 
in their themes or stories or treatment, 
while many plays have succeeded with 
a cast of actors who have had no indi- 
vidual reputation with the public. Plays 
give the opportunity to make actors, and 
parts frequently make stars in this 


country. Examples of this kind are con-_ 


stantly with us.” 
Lee Shubert doesn’t rate the actor as 
even one-fourth of the total success- 
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winning force. Other factors, he thinks, 
have a claim against the meager 25 per 
cent. some managers give the mummet. 
“T should put the percentage, where a 
play is concerned,” says Mr. Shubert, 
“at 75 per cent., and the other contribu- 
tory forces—such as the actors, with the 
setting, etc., at 25 per cent. It is my 
opinion that a bad play well acted is 
very seldom successful, while a good 
play badly acted has a mnich better 
chance.” 


Play, 100 Per Cent.; Player, 0 


LINCOLN A. WAGENHALS, sen- 
ior partner in the firm of Wagenhals & 
Kemper, goes to the interesting extreme 
of apportioning the credit thus: Play, 
100 per cent.; player, 0. It is not un- 
likely that this view may be made the 
subject of some criticism by players, 
and even playgoers, but it is Mr. 
Wagenhal’s most emphatically ex- 
pressed conviction, and he is at these 
certain pains to show just how he ar- 
Fives at it. 

“In an estimate of percentage values 
of play and players, the play is 100; 
the players zero. The play is the thing, 
the one big factor, the great essential. 
Given that, and the matter of players 
is no more than a mere detail of select- 
ing capable ones. Their names stand for 
so little that this aspect need not be 
taken into account. A more potent fac- 
tor than the players, indeed, next in im- 
portance to the play is the stage di- 
rector. His artistry in the development 
of a play, its embellishment, and in 
those innumerable touches that give life 
and movement and coloring to the writ- 
ten manuscript, is the finishing, creative 
contribution to the author’s work. The 
actors do his bidding and carry out his 
ideas. Doing this, they perform all the 
service required of them. The public 
doesn’t care who they are so long as 
they act their parts satisfactorily. 

“Eliminating -the consideration of 
Stars, certain of whom unquestionably 
have a following but must have a good 
play none the less, and taking the main 
proposition of play and players, I assert 
that the play is the whole prime value. 
It is assumed, naturally, that the play 
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be well acted, but I repeat that this is 
so entirely a matter of detail in the se- 
lection of players that it is inconsequen- 
when weighed against the play it- 
self.” 


What the Public Wants 


“IN SHORT, give the public a good 
play well played and they care not at 
all who the players are. There is abun- 
dant proof of this in my own experi- 
ence which, perhaps, in view of what 
possibly will be held an extreme opinion 
on my part, I may be permitted to cite. 
With my business associate, Mr. Col- 
lin Kemper, I believed we had a fine 
play in ‘Paid In Full.’ We cast it care- 
fully, that is, we selected capable play- 
ers, but not a member of that company 
at that time had a big name. Indeed, I 
think I am fair in saying that the ma- 
jority of the persons in the first-night 
audience in scanning the program did 
not know one name thereon. May I be 
pardoned for referring, not in pride, 
but in gratitude, to the success of ‘Paid 
in Full.’ Here was a play, acted by un- 
known players. What was the ratio of 
value of play and players? One hun- 
dred to zero. 

“Again there is ‘Seven Days.’ No big 
name in the cast there. Yet once again, 
in becoming humility, but with a strong 
tincture of glee, I can say success! 
‘Paid in Full’ and ‘Seven Days’ proved 
to be plays the public fancied, and the 
public came to see them and kept on 
coming. There was not a name in the 
cast of either play that drew a single 
person to the theatre. The plays did it. 
To be sure, I think they were well 
acted; so did the critics; evidently so 
did the public; but the acting was a 
product of Mr. Kemper’s in his selec- 
tion of the players and in his depart- 
ment of stage direction. 

“Therefore I repeat, in the percent- 
age value, play one hundred, players 
zero. If the value rises above par, credit 
the increase to the stage director.” 


The Play is the Thing 


A TRIFLE less pronounced is the at- 
titude of Walter N. Lawrence, but even 
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then Mr. Lawrence gives only one-tenth 
of the whole to the actor. Another 
agency aside from the actor and the au- 
thor, thinks this experienced manager, 
enters into the matter: “The question 
cannot be properly answered unless you 
include the Producing Manager, from 
the fact that good plays, interpreted by 
good actors, frequently fail through an 
error of judgment—i. e., the miscast- 
ing of the good actors. Some plays con- 
tain so-called actor-proof parts, yet per- 
sonality as well as ability must be care- 
fully considered. A poor play cannot 
succeed, as a whole, even if well cast 
and well acted, although one or more 
of the parts may stand out. As an ex- 
ample, I should say ‘Pomander Walk’ 
is a good play, well cast and well acted, 
on a basis of the following proportion 
of percentage: 


“A good play.........75 per cent. 
“Well cast 15 per cent. 
“Clever actors ...... .. 10 per cent.” 


Joseph Brooks, whose most notable 
achievement, in ‘conjunction with 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, was “Ben 
Hur,” is another manager who places 
the value of the actor at 10 per cent. in 
the making of stage success. Mr. 
Brooks hasn’t very much to say, but 
what he says is unmistakable: “I think 
the play is fully 90 per cent. towards 
the success of any production. I know 
of plays produced with casts composed 
of the best actors obtainable, which 
failed instantly because they were not 
good plays. Other plays, with ordinary 
actors, scored great success because the 
play appealed. ‘The play is the thing.’ ” 


Various Valuations 


NOT QUITE certain how to distrib- 
ute the honors is Henry B. Harris, a 
young manager of initiative, who has 
shown and is showing this country many 
a novelty. There are a good many things 
to take into account, says Mr. Harris: 
“Tt is as impossible to arrive at an exact 
percentage on this proposition as it is 
to determine the exact percentage of 
beautiful women as compared with their 
less favored sisters. There are so many 
things that enter into the making of the 


success of a play—as, for example, the 
embodiment of a distinct novelty, an 
original campaign of publicity, the time- 
liness of its subject-matter, the hither- 


to undiscovered spark of genius in one — 


of the players in the cast which attracts 


world-wide attention, or any one ot a. 


hundred and one other details, may be 
just the factor which leads the public 
to stamp its approval on the attraction.” 

Equal ability, thinks Harrison Grey 
Fiske, is imperative—by this meaning 
that the actor and the author must be 
evenly matched in point of excellence. 
This is the way, says Mr. Fiske, the 
thing works out: “Bricks cannot be 
made without straw, and good actors 
cannot make an impression without ma- 
terial; but while we have heard that 
‘the play is the thing’ so often that it 


has become more or less of an axiom, 


nevertheless, the best play in the world 
cannot make much of a success unless 
it is adequately interpreted. Indeed, the 
better the play, the better the interpreta- 
tion should be. On the other hand, 
plays are sometimes given a value by 
artistic and intelligent interpretation of 
actors, that they do not intrinsically pos- 


| 


sess. The fine feathers of the actors ~ 


delude the public as to the intrinsic 
merits of the play. Only in a limited 
extent, of course, can the actors be 
creative. Their function is interpreta- 
tion, but it is quite as important as that 
of authorship. The finest of symphonies 
would be ruined by an incompetent or- 
chestral performance, and the finest of 
plays would be nullified by mediocre 
acting. Except in the case of the poetic 
or literary play, which is meant to be 


read and not to be acted, no play is a 


complete until it is given voice and 
movement by the actors, who are really 
collaborators with the author. In such a 


union there must be equal ability on 4 


both the creative and interpretative side : 


in order to reach a satisfactory result.” ~ 


Henry Miller, himself an actor an 


a manager, is uncertain as to the proper 7 
division: “It seems quite possible to me © 
that bad acting can injure a play up to © 
ninety-nine and a fraction per cent., and = 
good acting help a play to the same ex- | 
tent. We can turn the problem around ~ 
and apply the same figures to the effect © 














of a play on the acting. And if you grant 
such a wide range of percentages, it 
would be futile to chase up and down 
the scale in an effort to pin down the 
exact percentages in the placing of his- 
trionic honors.” 


Honors Uneven 


GEORGE M. COHAN and Sam H. 
Harris exclaim in chorus that the play 
is 85 per cent. and the player 15 per 
cent. And this in despite of the fact that 
Mr. Cohan himself has appeared not in- 
frequently in the self-confessed 15 per 
cent role. Still, says George M.: “Con- 
ditions haven’t changed since Shake- 
speare’s time, and the play is still the 
thing, or in the neighborhood of 85 
per cent. of being so. Good plays are so 
hard to get that it seems a pity to pro- 
duce them without an adequate cast, es- 
pecially as we have plenty of good act- 
ing material to draw from. Here is what 
partner Harris saith: “Eighty-five per 
cent. of the success of a play is due to 
the play itself. Good actors can accen- 
tuate that success, A poor play, well 
acted, does not appeal to my box office 
sensibilities. A good play, poorly acted, 
is a criminal offense on the part of the 
producer.” 

Winthrop Ames, first executive of 
The New Theatre, thinks you can’t con- 
sider the question from the viewpoint 
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accorded plays in general, but that much - 
depends upon the character of the at- 
traction under discussion. He says: 

“The crediting depends so infinitely 
upon the type of play, whether it is a 
‘star’ performance or a mere melodrama 
of action. Would it be possible to draw 
any comparison as to the relative value 
of the play and the playing of it between 
such a melodrama as “The Queen of the 
his Slaves’ and ‘Othello’ or ‘Ham- 
et 9 99 

Last, but not the least interesting 
opinion, comes frony Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury, whose business announcement 
reads simply “Representing dramatists,” 
but whose sound judgment and ability 
are recognized in at least two conti- 
nents. Miss Marbury believes that “it 
will be fair to say that a good play with 
poor actors stands a better chance than 
a bad play with good actors. I should 

that the play contributed at least 

75 per cent. to the success of an enter- 
prise. Frequently I have followed thc 
box office receipts of a star and dis- 
covered a tremendous difference when 
the star has a good play or a bad play. 
For instance, I remember one season 
that a certain star with a successful play 
averaged $10,000-a week. The next 
year, the same star, with a poor play, 
never exceeded $5,000. From this you 
can draw your own conclusions,” 
The Author seems to be IT. 
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7 Horace Hazeltine. 


A SHORT STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE 


ROADWAY was scintillant in its 
night garniture of jewels. Near and 
far, alow and aloft, it sparkled, a 
coruscant mile of white fire. Mr. Nich- 
olas Remsen Van Voorst, pausing for a 
imoment on the theatre steps to hold a 
lighted match to his cigaret, regarded 


the familiar glare with a new bias. 
Heretofore it had been but the tawdry | 


badge of reckless, rompish, half vicious 7 
revel. To-night it impressed him as the | 
gemmed coronal of genius. a 

Descending to the sidewalk with eyes | 
lifted in contemplative approval of the | 
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illumination, the conceived symbol sug- 
gested a miore practical embodiment. In 
the next block was a jeweler’s shop 
which did a night trade. At one period 
of his career he had spent much money 
there, and had invariably met fair deal- 
ing. If the greater part of the stock was 
cheap and showy, there was always a 
lesser part of value and in taste. 

As he strolled northward, his tall 
figure conspicuous in evening dress 
amongst the motley May-night saun- 
terers, there rang still in his ears the 
plaudits of the playhouse. Diana Mor- 
relton’s triumph had been without quali- 
fication. At the close of the third act— 
the great act of that most fitting ve- 
hicle for her talent, “The Price of 
Youth”’—the audience had stormed her 
with applause. He could still see her, 
tall and slight and beautiful, and very 
pale and tremulous, bowing repeatedly 
over the footlights. He could see even 
the tears glistening on her lashes, as he 
had seen them through his focused 
glasses. And because he had always be- 
lieved in her, he was as proud as pleased. 

The old German jeweler, regarding 
him over silver spectacle rims, awarded 
him speedy recognition. 

“Td iss mine ol’ friendt, Meesder Wan 
Woorst,” he said, extending a cordial 
hand. ‘Mine ol’ friendt, as big und han’- 
some as efter.” 

Van Voorst clasped the proffered 
hand with a ferver that was habitual. 

“Yes, my old friend Schwartz,” he 
returned, “and happy to find you at the 
old stand. I have come to buy a cor- 
onet.” 

The jeweler’s eyes widened. 

“A goroned!” he repeated. “Meppee 
id iss a diara, yes?” 

Van Voorst smiled. 

“Not yet. Some day, perhaps, 
Schwartz, when the wedding bells 
chime, I’ll give you a commission for a 
tiara; but to-night I want a brooch—a 
diamond star surmounted by a crown 
of stones that have all the brilliancy and 
sparkle of the white lights of Broadway. 
I haven’t very much time. I just ran in 
here between the acts. I want to get 
back to the theatre to see the finish of 
‘The Price of Youth.’ ” 

With halt but bustling energy the 
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jeweler fetched from his shabby fire- 
proof safe at the back of the shop a 
tray of glittering ornaments, and, as 
Van Voorst examined one after the 
other, holding each at arm’s length or 
getting the effect of contrast by placing 
it against the black of his coat-sleeve, 
the old man, content to let him make his 
selection unaided, gossiped garrulously. 

“Times are not what they once were, 
eh, Schwartz?” the customer queried, as 
for the third time he made inspection 
of the handsomest brooch in the collec- 
tion. “Business gone further up Broad- 
way, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes,” was the reply. “Bud I haf 
mine drate yus de same. I nod gare so 
mooch eef nod for—”’ Then suddenly, 
with excited gesture: “Oh, my, my, 
Meesder Wan Woorst, meppee you gan 
hellup me! Sudge a loafer he vas! 
Sudge a chead un t’ief! You know him, 
I t’ing, yes?” 

The young man paused in his exam- 
ination to laugh over the unflattering 
implication. 

“Know a loafer, a cheat and a thief?” 
he queried. “That is unkind, Schwartz. 
I wouldn’t have believed it of you.” 

Then the jeweler made haste to ex- 
plain. The man had not always seemed 
what he now called him. Once he had 
appeared to be a gentleman. He had 
been, moreover, a good customer, pay- 


‘ ing well and paying promptly. But—and 


here followed Schwartz’s tale of woe. 
It was a long tale as Schwartz told it, 
and before it was concluded, Van Voorst 
had decided on his brooch; had seen it 
put in a white leather case, and the case 
in turn wrapped in. white paper. But 
by then he was interested, and though 
he knew the curtain must already have 
risen on the last act, he lingered for the 
end of the old German jeweler’s story. 

Briefly: the good customer, eighteen 
months ago, had borrowed from him 
two hundred dollars on a casket of fam- 
ily jewels said to be worth five thou- 
sand, explaining that his sentimental 
soul would not permit him to ask in a 
sordid pawn shop for a loan upon gems 
which had once adorned the person of 
his adored but now deceased mother. 
He had explained that he wished the 
money but temporarily. In a week or so 
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he would redeem his treasure with liber- 
al interest. But from that day Schwartz 
had not seen the borrower. Letters sent 
to the only address he knew, had been 
returned. 

“And the jewels are worthless, I sup- 
pose?” Van Voorst asked. 

“Dod I too nod know. Ven he gif dem 
do me, I gif dem von quvig loog. Dey 
seem all ride; bud I too nod know. He 
lock de gasged und taig de key.” 

“And you think I know the gentle- 
man?” 

“Td iss bossiple. His name vas Reekal 
—Taniel Reekel.” 

For just an instant Van Voorst stood 
thoughtful with narrowed lids. Then 
from his pocket he drew forth a letter, 
spreading the sheet, and scanning the 


turned page. 
“Daniel Regal,” he repeated, in half 
soliloquy. “Daniel Regal.” And to 


Schwartz he added: “No, my friend. I 
don’t know him. But I shall. I have here 
an invitation to a supper at midnight, 
at which your creditor is to be a guest.” 


The midnight supper, in a private 
room of the biggest of Broadway hotels, 
was in honor of Diana Morrelton; and 
her manager was the host. It is putting 
it below proper estimation to say that he 
had not spared expense. He had been 
ingenious in finding channels for lavish 
expenditure. The table was spread about 
the trunk of an apple tree, the branches 
of which, splendid in pale pink bloom, 
canopied the guests. In the leafage birds 
sang, while artificial sunlight shed its 
tays in dappled splendor over cloth and 
crystal and glinting silver. 

In spite of its elaborate environment, 
the festival was most informal. Every- 
body was supposed to know everybody 
else, and there were no introductions. 
As a matter of fact, most of the little 
company—covers were laid for twelve 
—were well acquainted. Two or three 
of the men Van Voorst had never met. 
To identify Daniel Regal, however, was 
not difficult. Scarcely had be begun to 
conjecture, when, in a strident, shrill 
voice, the comedienne of the company, 
Miss Redmond, a frowsy, rubicund lady 
in soiled white, who sat on a line from 
him across the table, shrieked: 
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“Dan! Dan Regal! Don’t you talk 
Miss Morrelton to death about your 
picking winners at Aqueduct. She’s not 
interested in horse-racing.” 

And the tall man with the imposing 
mustache who was sitting at Diana 
Morrelton’s left, gave the comedienne 
a defiant glance and went on with his 
narration. 

Not until the supper was well ad- 
vanced did Van Voorst come in direct 
contact with Regal. And then it was to 
resent not merely a sneer at, but an open 
repudiation of all honor and principle 
among men. 

“We're all out for the dust,” Regal 
observed, gaily, “everybody is, There’s 
not a man living who wouldn’t do his 
best friend if he got a good chance and 
there was enough in it. And the fellow 
that’s done deserves all he gets for be- 
ing an easy mark.” 

“That’s rather an ancient philosophy, 
Mr. Regal,” Van Voorst admitted, 
calmly, though his resentment was at 
boiling point. 

“T don’t know how ancient it is,” was 
the surly rejoinder, “but it’s right.” 

“Yes,” said Van Voorst, “I dare say. 
It has long been held so by the anthro- 
poid apes.” 

Whereat the chorus of laughter shook 
blossoms in a shower from the apple 
branches overhead. 

It was not until the party was break- 
ing up, and the blue dawn was at the 
windows, making garish the artificial 
sunlight, that Van Voorst learned that 
Regal was a turf plunger who had in- 
vested some of his profits in certain of 
Manager Birmingham’s theatrical en- 
terprises, Diana Morrelton was his in- 
formant. For just a moment they stood 
together, holding apart the curtains and 
looking out on the very sober and sol- 
emn Broadway which contrasted weird- 
ly with its other self; that night 
Broadway that they had left a few 
hours before. 

“He is quite, quite impossible, Van,” 
she was saying. “Nothing in the world 
could have spoiled this night for me; but 
if anything could, he would have done 
it. He’s Ray Redmond’s husband, you 
know; and poor thing, she’s the most | 
unhappy creature in all New York, in 
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spite of her knack for getting more fun 
out of a line or a situation than any 
other woman on the stage to-day. I can’t 
tell you how sorry I feel for her.” 

“Do you know where they live?” Van 
Voorst asked. “I’ve a reason for finding 
out.” 

The tall girl laid a slender, restrain- 
ing hand on his sleeve. Her blue eyes 
were questioning. 

“You don’t mean—” she began. 

“Oh, no; I don’t mean to call him 
down for his rudeness to you; though 
nothing would please me better.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“They did live at the Albertus, on 
Fifty-first Street. That was last winter. 

They may have moved.” 

' His hand covered the hand on his 
sleeve and pressed it with something 
more than gratitude. 

“You’re a good girl, Di,” he said, 
warmly. “And your success is more of 
a delight to me than I can tell you.” 

“It was just sweet of you to give me 
this diamond star and crown,” was her 
reply. “I could almost love you for it. I 
never knew you were so bright, Van.” 
And laughing, she left him to join the 
group calling for her across the room. 


It was Mr. Nicholas Remsen Van 
Voorst’s habit to breakfast at the Stuy- 
vesant Club. On the morning following 
the supper to Miss Morrelton, break- 
fasting late and alone, the solitude of 
the big breakfast room invited him to 
retrospection and _ reverie. Having 
reached the age of nine and twenty, 
seen most of the world, and met all 
manner of its people, Mr. Van Voorst 
was prone to regard himself as a gentle- 
man of experience, self-reliant and 
thoroughly capable of winning out 
against all odds of circumstance. Heaven 
had endowed him with a quick wit, a 
giant frame, and a taste for adventure. 
In several branches of sport he had 
won laurels. In boxing and fencing he 
excelled. With him, clean living was a 
fetich. Vice and intemperance were re- 
pugnant—not so nmich because of ad- 
herence to any moral code as because 
they sapped the manhood in which he 
gloried. And so, looking back at the 
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little gathering of the night before of 
which he was a part, he winced. But 
more for Diana Morrelton than for him- 
self. Actress though she was, this world 
was even less her world than it was his. 
He recalled the ceaseless, loud, often 
vulgar, chatter, the boisterous laughter, 
the rollicking songs, the popping corks, 
the always brimming glasses—with 
something akin to disgust. But the ob- 
ject which in the retrospect most 
stirred his spleen, was a tall, dark man, 
slightly bald, with a long, drooping mus- 
tache—a man who had forgotten, if he 
ever knew, the meaning of the term 
“lady ;” a man who would stoop to cheat 
a poor, old German, who must needs 
keep his shop open night as well as day 
to make a bare living; a man. without 
honor, principle or breeding. 

When Van Voorst left his club, it was 
to visit Schwartz. In the rear of the 
little salesroom was a tiny office, and 
there for a full half hour the two held 
a secret conference. At its close the 
jeweler was smiling and into the face of 
his young friend had come an expression 
of half amused, half vindictive grati- 
fication. 

That night Schwartz’s jewelry shop 
was robbed. In the first edition of the 
evening papers the next day, the particu- 
lars were spread beneath conspicuous 
headlines. In a certain pink-tinted sheet, 
of sporting authority, the details were 
most minute, the story of the burglary 
being supplemented by an interview 
with Mr. Schwartz himself. 

Nicholas Van Voorst read this paper 
at his club; and strangely enough he 
read it with that same expression of 
half amused, half vindictive gratification 
he had worn twenty-four hours before. 
Over the most pathetic passages he 
smiled. Very broadly and with some- 
thing markedly like a chuckle, he smiled 
at the statement that Mr. Schwartz was 
particularly distressed over the loss of 
a casket of family jewels entrusted to 
his care. These heirlooms were not only 
very valuable intrinsically—far too val- 
wable for him ever to replace—but be- 
cause of the association they were price- 
less. Regarding the other jewelry taken, 
Mr. Schwartz was philosophical. Most 
of it was cheap stuff and for a compara- 
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tively small sum could be replaced. But 
the casket of family jewels was a dif- 
ferent matter. The police had been in- 
Structed to leave no stone unturned in 
tracing it. And yet the police were.at a 
distinct disadvantage, for Mr. Schwartz 
was without an inventory of the casket’s 
contents; and the owner of the casket, 
whose name neither Mr. Schwartz nor 
the police would divulge, was traveling 
abroad. 


At the last line Van Voorst laughed - 


aloud. Whenever the thought of it re- 
curred to him during the afternoon he 
laughed again. The line, to him, was 
intensely amusing. 

Towards four o’clock it began to rain 
and a chill wind sweeping in from the 
east, beat the downpour across the 
avenue in sheets. In the midst of the 
storm Schwartz arrived, and his name 
having been brought to Van Voorst, that 
young gentleman, still smiling, joined 
him in the reception-room. 

The old German was drenched. From 
his soft black hat, which he held out- 
stretched, the water dripped to the car- 
pet. But the square parcel beneath his 
arm was protected by an oilskin wrap- 

ing 
Van Voorst clapped an approving 
hand on the old fellow’s sodden shoul- 
der. 

“Well done, Schwartz!” he applaud- 
ed, with a glee that was unfeigned. 
“Capitally done! Now tell me the news. 
He came, of course?” 

The little gray eyes—of the jeweler 
glittered above his silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“Yes, yes,” he returned, excitedly. 
“He game, zure enough. He game. He 
goodened ked dare doo quvig. He vas 
dare py von o’glog alretty.” 

saad wanted you to pay cash, I sup- 

se?” 

“Eef I nod redurn de chewels in doo 
weeg, he zay he zue me und braig ub 
mine pizness. De chewels he now zay 
vas vord feefty d’ousant tollar.” 

Van Voorst was still smiling. 

“What a pleasant gentleman!” he 
commented. 

“Und zo,” Schwartz went on, “I 
pring der pox by you, chusd as you zay.” 
“How about Regal’s address? Is he 
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still on Fifty-first Street?” Van Voorst 


queried as he took the proffered jewel 


case. 

Schwartz nodded. 
ride,” was his answer. 

“You told him you’d telephone him 
if you got any news?” 

“T dolt him, yes, Meesder Wan 
Woorst.” 

“All right, Schwartz; wait just one 
minute and I’ll fix you out.” 

With which the young man dropped 
onto a chair by a little desk in the cor- 
ner, took a slim, leather-bound book 
from his pocket and wrote out a cheque 
for two hundred and fifty dollars pay- 
able to the order of Anton Schwartz. 
Then, on a sheet of club paper, he 
wrote a receipt, and beckoning the Ger- 
man, handed him the one and watched 
him while he signed the other. 

This little business transacted, he 
again clapped the jeweler on his rain- 
soaked shoulder. 

“Now, Schwartz,” he said, “you have 
your loan and interest and a little bit 
over for worry and unenviable pub- 
licity. The next thing for you to do is 
to hurry home and get off those wet 
clothes, or your rheumatism will be 
worse,” 

As the German went out, Van Voorst 
turned to one of the hall boys. 

“Get me a taxicab, quick,” he directed. 

Five minutes later he was spinning 
down the avenue, the water of the 
streaming roadway rising in little mov- 
ing fountains from the impact of the 
broad, chain-girt rubber tires. 

Before the white marble palace of 
trade of one of New York’s leading ~ 
jewelers, the taxicab drew to a halt at 7 
the curb, and Van Voorst, with a rec- 
tangular, oilskin-covered package in 
hand, darted across the sidewalk and in 
at one of the wide doorways. 

When the taxicab whirled away once 
more it was to halt a block or so farther 
down at the main entrance of one of the 
big hotels. Here Van Voorst sought the 
telephone booths and had the operator 
call up the Albertus apartments. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Regal,” he 7 
called, when he had been given the © 
number. 

A second or so went by, and then: 


“He’s dare all 
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“Here’s Mr, Regal!” Another second 
and a hoarse voice asked: 

“Weli, who is it?” 

“Are you Regal?” Van Voorst in- 
quired. 

“Yes, I’m Regal, all right. What is it 
you want?” 

“T’ve got track of your jewel casket.” 

“The deuce you have! You’re not 
Schwartz?” 

“No, I’m not Schwartz, Is there any- 
thing in it?” 

“In the casket ?” 

“No. I know about that. Is there any- 
thing in it for me if I put it in your 
hands ?” 

A moment’s silence ensued. Then: 

“I can’t talk this thing over the 
‘phone. Where can I see you?” 

Van Vocrst suggested a chop suey 
restaurant on Eighth Avenue near 


Fifty-eighth Street, adding: 

“T’ll meet you there to-night at nine 
o'clock. Ask for Smith.” 

At fifteen minutes prior to the hour 
named, a tall, broad shouldered man, 
wearing a long, dark, full-bodied rain 
coat with collar upturned and a black 


slouch hat pulled so low in front that the 
brim hid all his face save mouth and 
chin, climbed the narrow stairs to the 
second floor of Hop Lee’s chop suey 
establishment, in the neighborhood of 
Columbus Circle. 

As he paused on the threshold, there 
entered from the rear an undersized 
Celestial, in white blouse and breeches, 
his queue twisted in a neat coi! about his 
ctown, the rest of his scalp bare as 
one’s palm. 

“T want the little room, John.” 

“All li’ !? 

“If a man asks for Mr. Smith, send 
him in, but no one else. Understand ?” 

“Yes.” 

The arrangement thus made in four 
brief sentences, the visitor traversed the 
main room and entered what in its day 
had been the second story front hall 
room of a dwelling-house, closing the 
door behind him. He found it furnished 
with three tables, each with its two 
chairs. From the center of the ceiling 
was suspended a lantern in which a 
candle burned dimly. On the far side of 
the room a gas jet blazed. This the tall 


man turned down until it was little more 
than a blue spark. Then, seating himself 
at a table, he took from beneath his coat- 
a rectangular package, which he placed 
on the floor next to the wall. His next 
act was leisurely to cut the end from 
a cigar and as leisurely to light it. 

Few even of those who knew Nick 
Van Voorst best would have recognized 
him in his present guise and under pres- 
ent conditions. It was not surprising 
therefore, that Dan Regal, arriving a 
few minutes later, should fail in the 
room’s half light to associate this some- 
what rough looking figure with that 
handsome, polished young gentleman in 
ultra smart evening clothes who had 
engaged him in verbal altercation at the 
Diana Morrelton supper. 

Van Voorst, measuring him, in turn, 
sternly suppressed a smile; for it was 
a very natty person who had come to 
keep the tryst. He wore a silk hat; and 
beneath his light overcoat, unbuttoned 
and thrown back, was displayed a won- 
drous expanse of shirt bosom, crowned 
by a marvelously high collar and enor- 
mously broad white tie. It was evident 
that he regarded this meeting as a mere 
preliminary, incidental to a _ festive 
night. 

“You’re Smith, I suppose,” he began. 

Van Voorst nodded. 

“And you say you’ve got a jewel cas- 
ket belonging to me?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“You said so over the phone.” 

“T said I’d got track of it.” 

Regal made a gesture of annoyance. 

“What’s the use of quibbling?” he 
asked, irritably. “You know that’s only 
a bluff. You’ve got it and you want me 
to pay you a reward and ask no ques- 
tions. That’s the goods, isn’t it?” 

“That’s what you think, I suppose,” 
Van Voorst replied, quietly. “But you’re 
not altogether correct. I don’t know that 
I care anything about a reward, exactly. 
And I don’t mind how many questions 
you ask, What I do know is, that you 
wont get your casket without paying 
for it, and paying very well, at that. 
Maybe you’d better sit down, Mr. 
Regal.” 

But Mr. Regal still stood. His face 
had suddenly grown very red. 
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“T like your cheek!” he blustered. “So 
I must pay for my own, must I? We'll 
see about this. I know who you are, my 
fine fellow. You’rea Central Office man. 
I’ve met this game before. Oh, I know 
my New York pretty well. You can’t 
put it over me; and the sooner you come 
down the better. Be reasonable, and we 
can fix it so we both make a stake. If 
not, I'll have you broke inside of twen- 
ty-four hours.” 

For a full second Van Voorst sat si- 
lently drumming on the table. Then, 
very calmly, he repeated his invitation : 

“Better sit down, Mr. Regal.” 

This time the bookmaker accepted the 
suggestion. 

“See here,” he said, his arms stretched 
out, and the forefinger of one hand 
pointing in emphasis on the plam of the 
other, “old Schwartz don’t know you’ve 
’ found that box of tricks, does he? Well, 
you just lay low, and I'll make that old 
Dutchman pay four times what the 
thing’s worth. Then, you and I can split 
up on it, and—” 

But at this juncture Van Voorst in- 
terrupted him. 

“Stop right there,” he cried, hotly. 
“You’re in the wrong pew, this time. 
I’m neither a con’ man nor a highway- 
mian, and you appear to be both rolled 
into one. I’m dealing with you and not 
with Schwartz. If you want to pay me 
for the return of your fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of family trinkets, I'll see 
that you get all that’s coming to you. If 
not—” And there he stopped. 

Regal shot a keenly suspicious glance 
across the table. 

“Tf not—what ?” 

“Tf not, I'll see that you get all that’s 
coming to you, anyhow,” Van Voorst 
concluded, suggestively. 

It was clearly evident to the club man 
now that his companion was woefully 
perplexed. His confidence of manner 
had given place to a furtive unrest. He 
half rose from his chair, and then 
dropped back again 

“Ail right,” he agreed. “But I must 
examine the casket first. I want to make 
sure nothing has been taken out.” 

Almost before he had finished speak- 
ing Van Voorst had unfolded his pack- 
age on the table—an ivory box, mounted 
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in silver gilt filigree, about ten inches 
long, six wide, and four deep. 

“You recognize it, I suppose?” he 
asked, half expecting the fellow to pre- 
tend it was not his. 

Regal, staring in startled surprise, 
nodded assent and Van Voorst reach- 
ing up to the gas bracket on the wall 
above them, turned high the blaze. 

“Maybe you have the key in your 
pocket ?” was his next suggestion. 

Mechanically the fellow produced a 
bunch of keys at the end of a silver 
chain, and selecting a small one, passed 
it over. 

Against the black velvet lining of the 
casket’s interior lay sparkling in the gas 
glare a disordered collection of vari- 
colored stones in a variety of settings, 
the green of the emerald predominant. 
Leisurely Van Voorst attempted to ar- 
range the pieces, extricating rings from 
tangled chains and releasing breastpins 
from bracelets. 

“Here!” objected Regal, impatiently. 
“T haven’t all night to spend over this 
business. I can tell in a second if every- 
thing’s there. I can tell you right now 
that I don’t see a pair of long emerald 
ear-rings that were worth more than all 
the rest put together. They’ve been 
taken out!” 

Van Voorst encircled the box with 
his arms, and stared reflectively at his 
neighbor. 

“Anything else missing?” he asked, 
coolly, with a tinge of satire. 

“Ne, nothing to speak of. Outside of 
the ear-rings, I guess everything’s 
there.” 

“You don’t want to pay unless you 
get the ear-rings, I suppose?” 

“Certainly not. Not a sou.” 

Suddenly Van Voorst was on his feet, 
his disguising hat snatched from his | 
sleekly brushed head, and his clenched | 
fist menacingly close to Regal’s aston- 
ished face. 

“Of course you wont,” he cried, pas- 
sionately, al effort to suppress his dis- 7 
gust and indignation let go. “Of course © 
vou wont—because you know that trash 

here isn’t worth a dollar a bushel. Be- 
cause you have always known it. When 
you got two hundred dollars on it from 
old Schwartz—only giving him a peep 












at it—you knew that the pawn shops 
wouldn’t lend you fifty cents on the 
lot. But he was what you call an easy 
mark, and deserved to be done because 
he was fool enough to think you one of 
those non-existent things—a man of 
honor.” 

Under this torrent of accusation, Re- 
gal, for a moment, cowered. But at the 
jast phrase he sprang up, kicking his 
chair from beneath him, and, with an 
oath, swung viciously for Van Voorst’s 
face. But the blow fell short, and the 
infuriated bookmaker losing his balance, 
sprawled heavily across the table, 
sweeping the jewel casket and its con- 
tents to the floor. 

Regal’s failure to administer the 
chastisement he desired, naturally added 
to his ire. Regaining his feet, while his 
silk hat gyrated into a corner, he dashed 


wildly upon the now cool and smiling _ 


Van Voorst, who met the onset, not 
with a blow, but witha trick of jiu-jitsu, 


learned from an ex-policeman of Kobe, 


which landed his astonished adversary 
rather heavily back upon the chair he 
had so incontinently deserted. 

And while Regal regained his breath 
and recovered from his astonishment, 
Van Voorst gathered up the ivory box 
and the scattered gew-gaws, 

“I fancy you hardly expected to meet 
me, here,” he chatted, ignoring the 
whirlwind incident just closed. “But 
you see I’m an old customer of 
Schwartz’s and I volunteered to dig you 
out of your hole and make you pay up. 
I don’t suppose you happen to have two 
hundred and fifty with you, just now, 
but you can send it to me, at the Stuy- 
vesant Club, to-morrow. I bought your 
debt from Schwartz this afternoon.” 
Regal scowled; and Van Voorst went 
on: 

“You’re thinking that I have a slim 
chance of ever seeing that money again, 
a: you? Well, I’m not worried about 

.* 

Regal attempted to rise, but the 
speaker pushed him back. 

“T haven’t finished,” he said. “Sit 
still, until I tell you you may go.” 

: “Oh, cut it out,” growled the other. 
‘Why can’t you be a good fellow, and 
mind your own business ?” 
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“Because I don’t believe in the an- 
thropoid ape philosophy,” returned Van 
Voorst, “and I refuse to applaud dis- 
honesty. However, I’m going to be just 
as good a fellow as I can be. By which 
I mean that I’m quite contented to give 
you the benefit of a doubt, and let you 
go unpunished, for your clever wife’s 
sake, provided you do as I say.” 

Regal swore. “You’re very tiresome,” 
he said. “I’ve an engagement at ten 
o’clock, and I don’t see what you're 
to gain by keeping mé here.” 

Van Voorst was fingering the ends of 
the empty casket. 

“You don’t seem to appreciate my for- 
bearance in protecting you from punish- 
ment,” he returned in a tone of pre- 
tended injury. 

“Punishment!” repeated Regal. 
“Hell! What am I to be punished for? 
Not repaying a loan? Or getting money 
on false pretences? A fine chance, either 
way! Debt’s no crime in this town, and 
if a jeweler wanted to lend money on 
phony emeralds that’s his business.” 

“There’s something you’ve forgotten,” 
Van Voorst reminded him. “How many 
years do you suppose you could get as 
a receiver of stolen goods?” 

“Stolen glass?” There was a world of 
scorn in his tone. Van Voorst lifted the 
ivory casket from the table and held it 
out to the man’s gaze. 

“No—stolen diamonds,” he said. And 
at the word, pressing a spring, the false 
black velvet bottom, released, sprang 
back, revealing a blazing parure of first 
water gems of matchless size and bril- 
liance. “The Pennington diamonds, 
which mysteriously disappeared from 
Mrs. Adrian Pennington’s safe a year 
ago last December.” 

“My God!” cried Regal, his face sud- 
denly ashen. “A fortune! and I never 
knew it!” 

Another thumb pressure, and the 
casket was sable again to its depths. 

“You'd have no difficulty in convinc- 
ing a jury of your entire honesty, of 
course,” was Van Voorst’s ironical com- 
ment, as.the other man stumbled daze- 
edly to his feet. “I recall that the papers 
exploited the robbery pretty fully at 
the time. Possibly it was that which 
frightened you. It didn’t take them very 
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long to recognize the loot at Tiffany’s 
this afternoon. Had I not been so well 
known I should undoubtedly have got 
into trouble myself. As it is, they have 
entrusted me with the treasure until to- 
morrow morning, when I am to explain 
how it came into my possession. There’s 
vour hat!’ And he pointed with the toe 
of his boot to the corner. 

Regal recovered it, and stood, nerv- 
ously polishing the nap with his sleeve. 

“T’{I—T'll send you the check in the 
morning,” he stammered. 

“Thank you.” 

The bookmaker’s hand was on the 
door knob. 

“And, Regal!” 

He paused, waiting. 

“Tt will be just as well for you to 


— 
: 
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cease annoying the young lady in whose 
honor a supper party was given two © 
nights ago. You understand ?” 

For an instant rebellion flamed in the 
blackguard’s eyes, but only for an in- 
stant. Then discretion conquered. 

“Very well,” he muttered, grimly, and 
turned the knob. 

Van Voorst, listening, heard him -de- 
scend the stairs, heard the street door 
swing shut behind him, and the dimin- 
ishing patter of his footsteps on the 
wet sidewalk. And all the while a smile 
broadened on the club-man’s features. 

How providential had been Schwartz’s 
discovery of that false bottom in the 
casket! How good the Fifth Avenue 
jewelers to send to his rooms that hand- 7 
some parure of diamonds on approval! 7 


THE RETORT OF THE PRIMA DONNA 


IT IS said that Tetrazzini was once approached by an agent of the Czar, 
with a view to her engagement for the Imperial Opera. On learning the fig- 
ure at which the diva would consent to go to St. Petersburg, the Russian 
emissary threw up his hands in horror. “Why, that,” he exclaimed, “is 


more than His Majesty pays his Field Marshals 


” 
! 


“Very well,” commented the lady serenely, “let him have his Field Marshals 


Sing for him.” 


























LOTTIE GILSON will be recalled to thousands of theatre-goers by her popular nickname, 
“The Little Magnet.” Reviewing a long life in “the varieties” she deplores the lack of talent 
among the present generation of vaudevillians, 


OMPARISONS, we are remind- If your forte is singing, you find 
ed, are odious. But,whenaperson yourself compared to a galaxy of 
has been actively engaged in other singers. Sometimes the com- 
the theatrical profession. for as many parison is to your advantage; other 
years as I have been,one becomes used __ times, well, ’nuff said. After you have 
to comparisons. . been blithely caroling your way 
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through three or four seasons, you 
find that, after all, it is what you do 
to please the man in front—your au- 
dience—that really counts. 

So many years ago that I positively 
rebel against setting down the exact 
figures in cold type, I was a young- 
ster of seventeen, living with my 
mother and family, in a modest fiat, 
down on the Bowery. And, strange as 
it may seem, the fact that I was a res- 
ident of the Bowery, did not gainsay 
the fact that I was living in a perfect 
maze of childish innocence. 

The life of the stage worker was 
as a closed book to me. Of an intense- 
ly religious family, my opportunities 
for worldly entertainment were con- 
fined to an occasional church “soci- 
able” and strawberry jamboree. 

I was a singer in the Sunday school. 
My voice was a strong, lusty soprano, 
but uncultivated. I went along placid- 
ly, contentedly, without any great de- 
sire to extend my sphere of knowl- 
edge. But one afternoon, Fate opened 
up the vista. I met a girl named 
‘Madge in a neighborhood park. I re- 
member I was chaperoning our kid- 
die, Jimsey, as he fed the squirrels 
on peanuts. 

It is quite probable that this Madge 
was just an average girl, but she told 
me things about the theatre that 
caused my seventeen-year-old eyes 
literally to pop open with astonish- 
ment. I considered Madge a most re- 
markable person. It is still well within 
my. recollection, that during our al 
fresco chat, in the park, she named 
salary figures that to me seemed fab- 
ulous. 

I met Madge frequently, during 
afternoon walks, after that day. She 
had sown the seed of discontent in my 
mind, however, and I began dream- 
ing and yearning for a life behind the 
footlights. I was all the more anxious 
to earn some of the money of which 
she spoke in view of the fact that the 
family exchecquer was not, at the mo- 
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ment, in a particularly flourishing } 
condition. . 
Finally, one afternoon, while I was 
sitting on a bench, keeping an eye on 
Jimsey, who was making a close na- 
ture study of the habits of the squir- 
rels, and at the same time indulging 
myself in my favorite dreams, Madge 
came up and sat down beside me. 
She was all excitement. It. was 
some time before I could comprehend 


the trend of her conversation. Final- © 


ly, it began to dawn upon me that she 
was telling me that her sister’s fiancé, 
who was stage manager at the Nation- 
al Theatre, down on the Bowery, was 
going to conduct a series of Sunday 
evening concerts. : 

Furthermore, the excited Madge 
told me that her sister’s fiancé had 
promised to let her appear. And what 
was still more bewildering, Madge 
was to receive the terrific sum of Five 
Dollars for singing two songs. 

Then I became excited. Did Madge 
think she could get her sister’s fiancé 
to let me sing, also? Madge didn’t 
know, but she would ask. She would 
report the next afternoon, at the same 
hour. 

You may be sure that I appeared on 
time the following afternoon. Madge 
was late. I was worried lest she had 
forgotten her promise. Finally she 
appeared, all out of breath, and filled 
with excitement. ; 

Yes, Madge had seen her sister’s 
fiancé. Would he let me sing? She 
didn’t know that, but he said that I 
was to come down to see him at once. 
The Marathon Race for women was 
not considered quite au fait at that 
time, but Madge and I certainly did 
succeed in covering the distance be- 
tween the park bench and the office of 
her sister’s fiancé at the National The- ~ 
atre in close to record time. Jimsey | 
was sent home.via the good offices of © 
a passing acquaintance. 2 

The fiancé was a nice young man. | 
I remember he was excessively polite. 7 
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So I wanted to go on the stage, did 
I? I certainly did, I nervously assured 
him. Well, that being so, would I 
kindly sing a song or two for him, in 
order that he might judge of my 
voice. Yes indeed, I would sing a doz- 
en for him, if he would listen to them. 

So I sang as if an engagement at 
fifty thousand dollars a week depend- 
ed upon my making a good impres- 
sion. When I had finished warbling 
“The Old Turnkey” as the last of a 
trio, the two other songs having been 
“The Old Sexton” and “The White 
Squall,” Madge’s sister’s fiancé went 
into a half-minute trance. 

When he came out of it, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that he thought 
he could use me the following Sun- 
day night. I was to sing the three 
songs I had sung for him, and I was 
to receive the munificent sum of Five 
Dollars for so doing. 

I walked out of the National Thea- 
tre, treading on eggshells and feath- 
ers. I was too elated to think of going 
home, but I finally wended my way in 
the general direction of the Gilson 
flat. 

Once inside, I completely lost my 
courage. Knowing the antipathy of 
my folks for the stage, I was afraid to 
break the news. So, without any in- 
tent on my part, it all ended in a de- 
termination to keep my own counsel, 
and tell mother when I had the Five 
Dollars, to assuage any tendency to 
anarchy on the part of my family. 

I managed to get away Sunday 
night, in my best bib and tucker and 
reported two hours too early. I missed 
choir for the first time. They were 
not going to catch me being late I 
assured myself. I made a fairly good 
impression upon the occasion of my 
initial appearance, and received my 
Five Dollars, and an invitation to 
come again “next Sunday.” 

Clasping the money tightly I raced 
home, and found the assembled fam- 
ily in a state of excitement over my 
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prolonged absence. My brother had 
been thinking seriously of appealing 
to the police. 

With much dread and trepidation, 
I told the family what I had done and 
displayed the Five Dollars. There was 
a terrific upheaval in the House of 
Gilson. I was going to the demnition 
bow-wows, was father’s charitable 
opinion. Mother couldn’t understand 
what had come over her child, while 
my brother gazed at me in open- 
mouthed admiration, and gave it as 
his opinion that I was a kid with some 
spunk, anyway. 

The storm gradually died down and 
cooler counsel began to take the place 
of the hysterics. My brother, a rather 
long-headed youngster, who had been 
working and battling his way for sev- 
eral years, had considerable weight in 
the family council. After much discus- 
sion and argument, it was finally 
agreed that I should be permitted to 
sing each Sunday night at the Nation- 
al Theatre, provided I turned in the 
Five Dollars to the family bank, and 
did not spend it on gewgaws and fool- 
ishness. 

I readily agreed. I continued sing- 
ing on Sundays at the National Thea- 
tre for almost a year. Then, having 
earned quite a local reputation as a 
singer, I became acquainted with an 
agent, Tony Smith. 

Mr. Smith was furnishing talent for 
various companies throughout the 
country. Among the theatres for 
which he supplied the talent, was 
Heumann’s Music Hall, in Cincinnati, 
O. They were recruiting for the com- 
ing season, at the time I met Mr. 
Smith. I received an offer of thirty 
dollars a week to go to Cincinnati. I 
accepted. 

This precipitated another pro- 
longed family council. But I finally 
went to “Zin-zin-natti.” 

I was at last launched as a sure- 
enough -soubrette. I did seven or 
eight turns a day. I was so busy that I 
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did not have an opportunity to con- 
tract hoarseness oor troublesome 
throat, which complaints are so prev- 
alent among our later day sou- 
brettes, who appear twice daily, for 
ten minutes at a time. 

While singing in Cincinnati, I was 
one afternoon introduced to a courte- 
ous gentleman. It was none other 
than Mr. Tony Pastor, who was in 
the city with his own “road” or tour- 
ing attraction. Mr. Pastor told me 
that he thought he could use me in 
New York at his theatre and gave me 
his card and suggested that I write 
him there. 

I did so, and was instructed to come 
to New York. I opened at Pastor’s 
in New York in the late ’eighties, the 
exact date having slipped my mem- 
ory. At Pastor’s a performer had to 
show the quality of his metal. There 
was no “laying down.” You had to 
make good, and do it at once. 

Contemporaneous with me at that 
time, were Maggie Cline, the Irish 


Queen, who is still a popular head- 
liner in vaudeville, James and Bonnie 
Thornton, and other well-known art- 
ists who have since left the stage or 
died. 

I was singing “The Old Turnkey,” 


“The Old Sexton,” “The White 
Squall” and “The Little Lost Child,” 
all of which were prime favorites with 
the public in those days of variety. 
While at Pastor’s I introduced, for 
the first time, as far as I have been 
able to learn, the practice of having 
my audience join with me in the sing- 
ing of the chorus of the song. This 
feature became very popular indeed. 
Soon after I opened at Pastor’s, I 
began to be called by the title which 
has stuck to me ever since. I refer to 
“The Little Magnet.” As to how the 
title came to be applied, I do not re- 
member, though probably it was 
brought about by the billing on the 
’ programs and lithographs. 
I remained with Tony Pastor for 


three years, with one or two breaks. I — 
was loaned by Mr. Pastor to Koster © 
and Bial. I made a decided success © 
with Koster and Bial and my reputa- ~ 
tion began to grow. 
Two of my most famous songs, and 
the ones which undoubtedly helped ~ 
my reputation and standing a great © 
deal were “Paradise Alley” and “Lit- © 
tle Annie Rooney.” I doubt if any of © 
the present-day crop of so-called pop- ~ 
ular songs ever attained the wide- ~ 
spread appeal that these two simple © 
melodies did. I played in and around ~ 
New York for a number of years, con- 7 
stantly adding to my reputation. As 
my drawing powers kept getting © 
greater I found that my salary also © 
climbed. 7 
In 1890 I entered into an agreement | 
with J. K Emmet Jr. I was a co-star 
with this comedian for seven years, | 
and appeared with him in the series ~ 
of “Fritz” comedies which his father, 7 
had made famous. 4 
During these seven years I played ~ 
every conceivable style of part, and © 
in addition, always did my specialty 7 
either during the action of the piece, 7 
or between the acts. a 
During these present days in vaude- ~ 
ville, I have noted a popular ad- © 
junct used by singers in order to ~ 
increase the popularity of their songs. ~ 
This is having a youngster, usually a 7 
boy, stationed in one of the boxes, or 7 
up in the gallery, join in the chorus. © 
Nineteen years ago, at Hyde and Beh- © 
man’s theatre, in Brooklyn, I intro- ~ 
duced that very thing. 5 
It was at the time I was singing 
“The Little Lost Child” and it had © 
struck me that the use of a boy in the 7 
gallery might add to the effectiveness ~ 
of the number. 
We tried it and it was an immense ~ 
success. The little chap we used was 
a local Brooklyn youngster, living | 
with his mother. He worked in 4 7 
printing office during the day. So suc- 7 
cessful was the idea, that I tried to get © 
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permission from the boy’s mother to 
take him to Philadelphia with me. 
But he could not see it that way, fig- 
uring that the ten dollars a week and 
board which I offered him, as an “ac- 
tor,” were not as desirable as the re- 
tention of his little printing house po- 
sition at six dollars a week. 

When I appeared at the Fifth Ave- 
nue theatre recently, upon the occa- 
sion of my re-appearance on the stage 
after several years’ absence, I received 
a very nice note from that one-time 
song boy. He is to-day a flourishing 
business man and was no more pleased 
to recall the incident to me than I 
was to meet and greet him. 

During the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1893, I was playing a special en- 
gagement at the Trocadero. On the 
same bill with me was Sandow, the 
world famous strong man. Accom- 
panying Sandow, and acting as a 
sort of body-guard, were two gigantic 
great Danes. 

Sandow used to stand in the en- 
trance and watch me while I was on 
the stage. One day while he was in 
his accustomed place, and was intent 
upon what was going on on the stage, 
I signalled to the dogs to come on. I 
‘was singing “Daddy Wouldn’t Buy 
Me a Bow-Wow.” 

Nash, the largest of the two, saw 
my signal first, and, before Sandow 
could prevent it, the dog had dragged 
him half way on the stage, in full 
view of the audience. The animal, 
freed of the leash, as Sandow fell, ran 
’ over to me while the audience roared 
and shrilled its approval. 

The strong man was good enough 
to enjoy the joke, even if it did make 
him appear anything but dignified. 

While playing an engagement in 
Baltimore, with Weber and Fields, in 
the late ’nineties, I had an experience 
which caused me considerable amuse- 
ment. The manager of the theatre in- 
troduced me to a young man, one 
evening. For the purposes of the story 
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let us call him Mr Stone. Mr. Stone 
posed as a contractor of wide means 
and much leisure. He took me out to 
dinner and ordered with a prodigal 
hand. Nothing was too good for Lot- 
tie. He fairly outdid himself. He was 


very nice and courteous during the 


balance of my engagement and I was 
pleased to kill the time with him in 
this way for the want of a better. 

On Friday of the week I received a 
note from him, explaining that he had 
been called to Philadelphia on busi- 
ness, and would be unable, therefore, 
to keep an engagement he had made 
with me for the following day. 

Saturday morning I decided I 
would a-shopping go. I found myself 
in one of the largest of Baltimore’s 
department stores and inquired my 
way to the shoe department. I entered 
the department, and the floor-walker 
inquired as to my wants. He then 
called for one of the salesmen to at- 
tend to me. As the salesman ap- 
proached, I was at once astonished 
and much amused to find that my fine 
contractor friend and the shoe sales- 
man were one and the same person: 

As soon as the salesman caught 
sight of me he beat a hasty retreat 
and could not be found. Another 
salesman took care of me. No wonder 
Mr. Stone could not keep his Satur- 
day engagement ; he had to work Sat- 
urday evening in the big store. I tell 
this little story, not in any sense as 
glorying in the experience, but merely 
to point out how foolish some people 
can be. 

The shoe salesman would have 
been just as welcome with me as the 
contractor. I never was much in favor 
of stage door Johnnies. They are a 
nuisance. I always was able to buy 
for myself just as good a dinner as I 
wanted to eat, without relying upon 
the stray generosity that happened 
along in the guise of those amusing 
individuals wko love to be seen in 
the company of stage persons. 
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I kept up in the van of my chosen 
profession for just as many years as I 
desired to be actively engaged. But it 
is hard and trying work, and finally I 
decided some few years ago, that I 
had served my share of time and 
would retire. And retire I did. 

I remained in retirement, living 
with my mother and enjoying the rest 
that I thought I had earned through 
many years of hard work. I left when 
I was at the height of my career. I 
left nothing but friends behind me. I 
did not intend to do as so many of my 
co-workers had done—remain in har- 
ness until I lost my hold on the 
public. 

This spring, following a number of 
tempting offers, made during the past 
few years, and which I had refused, I 
consented to play a limited number of 
weeks in the principal cities, as a part 
of a clever idea of Mr. A. H. Albee, 
the head of the United Booking 
Offices. 

Mr. Charles Pouchet, who looks 
after my busines interests, finally con- 
vinced me that the public would be 
interested in again listening to Lottie 
Gilson sing some of her old songs in 
the way she sang them when she was 
known to the play-going world as 
“The Little Magnet.” 

I accordingly joined in with a group 
of other old-time entertainers who 
were at the height of their careers at 
about the time I was a top-liner 
throughout the country. 

Associated with me on the pro- 
gram at the Fifth Avenue theatre 
were Maggie Cline, dear old Mrs. An- 
nie Yeamans, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Thorne, Mr. Gus Williams, Ward and 
Curran, Fox and Ward, and Pat 
Rooney, the son of the famous old Pat 
Rooney, with his wife Marion Bent. 
Pat Rooney was included as the rep- 
resentative of his father. 

I was really delightfully surprised 
at the reception these long ago estab- 
lished players received. Though I had 
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no doubt there would be some in the 
audience who knew me when I was 
actively at work in the profession, I 
was really astonished at the warmth 
and heartiness of the reception ac- 
corded. I felt, in fact, that I had never 
been away from the brilliance of the 
footlights. 

Since that week at the Fifth Ave- 
nue, and in consideration of the tre- 
mendous interest and enthusiasm the 
Old Tmers’ Week has caused, we 
have appeared in several of the big 
cities. 

This little “return date” to the 
vaudeville stage, as you call it now, 
though it used to be the varieties, has 
given me a splendid chance to study 
and compare the methods in vogue 
to-day with those of ten or fifteen 
years back. 

It seems to me, from what I have 
been able to learn, that any girl who 
can sing nowadays, is dressed up in a 
fancy costume, and pushed out in 
front of the footlights as a soubrette. 

This is vastly different from my 
soubrette days. Then the girl -who 
thought she was a soubrette had to 
be able to show her versatility in a 
thousand and one ways. She did not 
have a flock of song-publishing con- 
cerns haunting her from morning to 
night, with a dozen songs, begging 
her to sing them—and agreeing to pay 
her real money in no inconsiderable 
amount for so doing. 

When I wanted a song, I had the 


song writers themselves come to see — 


me. I paid them for writing my songs 
and held them as individual songs. 
They were my property. 

Nowadays you’ll hear perhaps three 
or four people on the same program 
singing identically the same song. 
They are not artists, or soubrettes. 
They are, to speak plainly, nothing 
more or less than “song pluggers.” 
By “song pluggers” I mean they are 
doing nothing more than popularizing 
a song for a musical publishing house. 


am 
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Nowadays the singers do not look , 


about them to see what songs they 
can get, songs that suit them, and will 
serve them best as entertainers. They 
do not have to. The stage doors are 
haunted by the hustling young men 
who work for the publishing houses. 

Will they give you a song? Cer- 
tainly they will. They will give you 
twenty songs. You like this one? Yes, 
you can have it, but we would much 
rather have you sing this new one, 
entitled “The Yellow Mosquito.” You 
see it is new and they want to push it. 
But, you object, it is not the style of 
song you sing. That’s all right. They 
are sure you can “get away with it.” 

And that’s the method in vogue to- 
day. It is not a question of getting 
songs that suit your capabilities. The 
big question now is to get hold of a 
song that you can manage to sing, 
even if it is only after a fashion, and 
figure out how much you can get the 
publishers to pay you weekly for add- 
ing it to your répertoire. It is a merry 
little game, but oh! so different from 
my early days. 

Then it was your ability that 
carried you. It wasn’t a question of 
popularizing a song. It was your indi- 
viduality, and not what you sang that 
was valuable. 

The modern soubrette to me, who 
have spent so many years as a sou- 
brette, is a joke. I say this in all kind- 
ness. She means well. What she needs 
to-day is not ability but a pretty, at- 
tractive face and figure, a human 
voice, and the ability to look well be- 
hind a “spotlight.” That’s the present- 
day soubrette. 

Can the modern soubrette act? 
Maybe she can, but she is never called 
upon to prove it. Take the case of a 
girl who is billed as a soubrette in a 
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because of the soubrette, but rather in 
spite of her. 

This same young girl goes into’ 
vaudeville, works by herself, and is a 
terrible fizzle. The answer is simply 
this: She is not able to make good by 
herself. She does not possess talent or 
versatility. 

No, I am not prejudiced. If condi- 
tions are such that these girls can 
succeed, good luck to them. But I do 
think it is a sort of a joke on the gen- 
uine soubrette to make her reputation 
bear up under the aliases that parade 
under the title in these piping days of 
the drama. 

I was a soubrette. If I could make 
good during my day I wonder what I 
could do to-day. It certainly must be 
nice to be able to earn money by ap- 
pearing on the stage and then collect 
a second time for obliging the gentle- 
men who publish the modern songs, 
by singing some “hit” which is an- 
nounced as such before it is dry from 
the press. 

Oh you modern soubrette! 


modern musical show. She is sur- -2 


rounded with about sixteen or twenty 
girls and boys, all costumed, with full 
and novel effects, and, last considera- 
tion of all, a song. It is a success, not 
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ororing for 
10n Pictures 
ar fargent— 


HERE is another article on a little-known phase of the “moving-picture industry” by a man 
who knows whereof he writes. Mr. Sargent is associated with one of the greatest of the pic- 
ture companies. 


OAH, slide out and see of you startled, but he worked in a motion pic- 
can’t borrow a really good front ture studio and he had just come in 
stoop for this afternoon, and [ from borrowing a box factory, so he 
want a show window and a back yard, simply nodded and went out. It would 
too.” have been the same had the order been 
Had Noah been working for a grocer for a jail or a church, a. railroad sta- 
or a plumber, the order might have tion or a ship at the dock. 
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BORROWING FOR MOTION PICTURES 


That afternoon some picture players 
were bundied into an automobile with 
the director and the camera man, and 
Noah went on the front seat with the 
driver to show the way: Presently they 
halted in front of an empty residence of 
proper elaborateness and while the 
camera man set up his box and the di- 
rector rehearsed his players, Noah re- 
moved the “To let” sign from a pillar 
and gaining admittance with a key 
opened the closed shutters that came 
within the field of the camera. 

Then the millionaire who was sup- 
posed to have gone mad came from the 
house, down the front steps and up the 
street beyond the view. of the camera. 
Noah closed the shutters, replaced the 
sign and climbed into the waiting auto. 
They were through with the borrowed 
house. 

On the way to the shop window, he 
stopped and returned the key to the 
real estate agent. They knew each other 
well and the agent handed him a 
cigar—the sort he gave prospective pa- 
trons—in return for the half dozen 
passes that he regarded as more than 
payment for the loan. 

They were for a “five cent” show, 
but a pass is a pass no matter for what 
it is issued. Some agents demand a 
small fee but most are more contented 
with thirty cents’ worth of passes than 
with a five dollar bill. 


“The Woozy Wooer” 


ARRIVED at the shop window, they 
proceeded to decorate it with paper 
signs, while through the door the mer- 
chant watched the crowd of curious 
gather. Presently everyone would know 
that Jones and Smith’s dry goods store 
would be “in the pictures.” It was a 
fine free advertisement. 

A dummy figure in a woman’s dress 
was placed by the window and the mad 
millionaire, whose insanity was caused 
by unrequited love, came in and pas- 
sionately wooed the mannikin until an 
errand boy came along and pelted him 
with bundles, chasing him out of the 
picture. 

The signs were taken off, the window 
cleaned and the bundles packed into the 
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auto with the dummy. Then Noah went 
inside to thank the owner. 

“TI should like to see that. Where will 
it play?” 

Noah was used to the question and 
drew out a notebook. He turned the 
pages to “The Woozy Wooer” and en- 
tered the name and telephone number. 
There were the names of others who 
had loaned their premises to him for 
that picture. They all wanted to know 
when it came out and where it would be 
shown and it was a part of Noah’s du- 
ties to find out from the local film serv- 
ice what houses would have the pic- 
ture and notify the curious ones, 

When. the motion picture was still.a 
novelty, it was supposed that the greater 
interest would be shown in glimpses of 
foreign lands, but it soon became: ap- 
parent that a picture taken outside the 
theatre door was more potent to draw 
trade than a thousand feet of foreign 
film. It is the same way to-day and the 
market where you buy your meat: is 
more interesting to you than a pano- 
rama of the Ganges. 

It is this which largely helps the bor- 
rower—this and the fact that they are 
scrupulously careful to repair ail dam- 
age done. 


A Burglar Scene 


ONE fashionable physician has a 
passion for seeing his house on the 
screen and it has been taken from 
every angle. Once the borrower was 
afraid he was asking too much, but the 
physician only smiled. 

“Sure. Go as far as you like, only 
come after office hours. Make it eleven: 
to-morrow and I’ll wait in for you.” 

Promptly at eleven the automobile ap- 
peared. The stage carpenter removed 
the handsome plate glass windows, re- 
placing them with sashes of his own 
with cheap glass. The ‘handsome cur- 
tains were made to give place to cotton 
velvet “props” and the physician looked 
on delightedly while the desperate bur- 
glar, cornered in the parlor, smashed the 
glass and made a leap for liberty that 
was foiled by the fact he was entangled 
in the curtains. 

The policeman who was to’ capture 








lack was discovered while the picture 
was being rehearsed. The real police- 
man on the beat, who had come up to 
help keep the crowd in order, glanced 
up and down the street. There was no 
sign of a superior officer and he slipped 
off his badge. 

“Use mine,” he whispered to the di- 
rector, and presently the name and ad- 
‘dress of the officer were entered in the 
book. It was only his badge, but he 
wanted to see it in the pictures. 

When the scene was over, the car- 
penter replaced the real sash and put 
back the curtains. It never would do to 
leave that to the doctor. It is no un- 
common thing to see the car come back 
to the studio with a couple of cans of 
refuse, the débris of some comedy pic- 
ture, which has been carefully swept up 
from the walk; and where whitewash 
or paste is used a hose is carried to 
wash down the stones. 


Borrowing an Estate 


SOMETIMES the borrower hits a 
snag. One picture called for the use of 
a front door to which was to be at- 
tached a supposed burglar alarm. It was 
not easy to find a doorway to fit the false 
door carried, but at last a timid consent 
was won from a trim maid who urged 
that they work quickly. 

The reason for the latter request was 
made plain when presently the mistress 
returned from a shopping trip and de- 
manded an explanation. The director 
persuaded her that no harm was to be 
done and she gave a reluctant consent 
to the making of the picture. 

When the supposed workmen were 
called up to put the alarm in place there 
was an interruption. The woman was 
convinced that the men looked like bur- 
glars and anyhow she was not going to 
have her house in a picture with all 
those rough men about. In vain the di- 
rector pleaded that when they had their 
faces washed and their good clothes on 
they looked like regular actors. The 
door had to come down and another 
place looked up or there would be a 
hurry call for the police. 

And while the supposed burglars 
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him had forgotten his tin shield and the - 










were being objected~to, real burglars 
took advantage of the excitement to en- 
ter a house across the street and make 
a $1,200 haul. 

Country estates are not easy to bor- 
row and one director was elated when 
he gained permission to make pictures 
on the estate of a railroad man of na- 
tional note. The estate lay some distance 
out of town and the director did not 
know that the man’s mother owned the 
adjoining property. He blundered onto 
the wrong estate and convinced the 
gardener and the butler that he had per- 
mission. 

The butler became interested and vol- 
unteered to help out in one picture 
which showed the arrival of the heroine 
at the country place. He was thoroughly 
enjoying the novelty when his mistress 
chanced to notice the crowd and was 
horrified to see her own butler hard at 
work, She hurried downstairs and in a 
tirade that would have done -credit to 
a billingsgate fishwife, she drove them 
off the grounds, 

It took several abjectly apologetic let- 
ters to avoid a trespass suit and worse 
than that, permission to photograph the 
son’s estate was withdrawn. 

Others are more generous with their 
beautiful homes and at an entertain- 
ment last season a novel feature was a 
succession of pictures most of the scenes 
in which had been made on the grounds 
of the host’s country place. 


The Church and the Picture 


CONTRARY to a common belief, 
churches are not difficult to borrow. 
Many ministers make crusades against 
the alleged immorality of pictures, but 
many more recognize them as a factor 
for good and do not object to a deco- 
rous use of the exterior of the edifice. 
Generally they are used only to mark 
the fact that there has been a wedding 
or as a refuge for the repentant sinner, 
and these scenes are reverent in their 
tone. 

One Brooklyn pastor not long ago 
was shocked when several of his flock 
declared they had seen him acting in 
the pictures in front of the church. He 
recalled having given permission to use 
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the steps but he had been over in New 
York that morning and had not even 
seen them taken. A visit to the studio 
cleared the matter for he saw his pho- 
tographic double playing a Falstaffian 
part. Innocently enough, the picture 
pastor was the likeness of the real in- 
cumbent and the churchly background 
supplied all the needed confirmation. 

In most cities the police are interested 
in the pictures and the station houses 
and even the men are at the disposal of 
the director. The man in blue and brass 
is handy at all times and precinct com- 
manders and officers know that the pic- 
ture people give good cigars. 

Borrowing railroad trains in stations 
is generally done without a preliminary 
“by your leave.” Most trainmen know 
the picture tricks, but they are con- 
fusing to new hands. 

The directors are supplied with time- 
tables of the local runs and they know 
the stations. This one will do for a flag 
stop, that for a small town depot, and 
a third is larger and more pretentious. 
They pick out one that suits their ’script 
and arrive shortly before train time. 
The camera is set up and when the train 
pulls in the players mingle with the 
other passengers and board the train. 
Instead of entering the car they go 
down the steps on the other side and 
hurry out of sight of the camera before 
the train pulls out. To show an arrival 
the procedure is reversed; the player 
boards the train from the off side. and 
comes down with the other passengers 
for that station to be greeted by the 
waiting actors. 

Most of the trainmen grin and ask 
where the picture will be shown, but 
now and then the players catch a Tartar. 


The Loan of a Railroad 


ON ONE of the Pennsylvania lines 
running out of Philadelphia a picture 
party arrived at a station to find that 
the train they wanted stopped only on 
signal. It was the last. picture of the 
day and of that story, and the director 
was anxious to finish up the work. He 
sent one of the men in to buy a ticket 
and the agent flagged the train. 

The conductor, impatient of the lin- 
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gering farewell, tried to speed the part- 
ing but to no avail, and he was thor- 
oughly angry when at last his passen- 
ger climbed aboard only to drop off on 
the other side. The conductor climbed 
after him. 

“There’s a law against stopping a 
train unless you want to ride,” he began 
angrily. 

“Who said I didn’t want to ride?” 
demanded the actor. “I dropped some- 
thing, that’s all,” and picking up a pebble 
he entered the car and left his compan- 
ions on the platform. 

Borrowing a whole train is another 
matter and generally calls for a check 
for from $25 to $100 for part of a day, 
but last summer one of the transconti- 
nental roads loaned a train for several 
weeks to one of the companies and gave 
it the run of the western section of the 
road. There were sleepers for the actors, 
a dining car and a baggage car fitted 
up as a photographic dark room. Plays 
were made, scenic bits taken and a credit 
line on the title of each picture was the 
only payment made. Other roads have 
made similar concessions, but $50 for 
a small train for a morning is an aver- 
age price. 

Street cars come cheaper and most 
lines will charter one for a run for $5. 


Like the railroads they offer no ob- 


jection to the boarding of a regular 
service car and many motormen wili 
obligingly “bump” an actor when the 
part calls for it. 

Rather different and less expedient is 
the borrowing of a baseball park during 
a big league game. It has been done, but 
it is better to get the loan of the place 
in the morning and hire an audience. 
More than once an effort to get a pic- 
ture during the progress of a game has 
resulted in a near-riot on the part of 
those who want to get into the picture. 
This does not apply, of course, to the 
championship series pictures, but to 
comedy stories. 


Photographing a “Zoo” 


ONE instance wherein the bor- 
rower proved himself a strategist of 
unusual merit concerned the loan of a 
zoological garden. Owing to the pro- 
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fane speech of one excitable director, 
the authorities passed a city ordinance 
prohibiting the use of all public parks 
for the purpose of picture making. The 
Zoo was a part of the park system and 
it was very badly needed to give reality 
to some comedy scenes in which the 
animals were men made up and the bars 
of the cages rubber hose. With some 
real pictures to lead up to the faked 
cage, the effect would be startling—but 
there was the ordinance. 

The keeper was very sorry when the 
players drove up. He would be glad to 
let them come in, but there stood the 
ordinance as a bar. The actors took it 
good-naturedly and retired from the 
scene, only the borrower remaining to 
assure the keeper of his good fellow- 
ship. 

It was a hot day; the keeper was 
thirsty and the only one on duty. There 
was no one to report him, so he ac- 
cepted the invitation to come across the 
street and have a beer. For some reason 
the borrower did not fancy the looks of 
the corner saloon and they went a block 
above. The keeper insisted upon “buying 
back” and then the borrower wanted a 
third. By the time they got back to the 
Zoo entrance, the director and his com- 
pany, who had been hiding in the first 
saloon, had made their pictures and 
were well on their way back to the 
‘studio. 

Getting the use of a Marathon race 
was a recent accomplishment. One of 
the stock company, made up as the In- 
dian hero of a western story, was per- 
mitted to start with the others, but once 
he had passed the camera he was picked 
up by an auto and shot ahead to points 
already marked down where he posed for 
successive scenes as the runners came 
along. At the finish line the Indian fin- 
ished strong and the real winner offered 
no objection to coming in second in the 
pictures. An expenditure of a thousand 
dollars or more would not have resulted 
in as effective a picture. 


Capturing a Shipwreck 


QUITE similar was the unasked loan 
of the parade at the last Grand En- 
campment of the G. A. R. at Atlantic 
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City. At one point along the line, an old 
veteran tottered out into the street, sa- 
luted the flag and fell back into the 
arms of some of his comrades. The pic- 
ture was taken and the camera was on 
its way back to the auto before the 
crowd realized that it was acting and 
not a touch of tragedy. 

Race tracks have been borrowed over 
and over again and more than once'a 
shipwreck has been loaned, though 
many shipwrecks in the pictures have 
taken place aboard the wreck that lies 
off the beach of one of the Coney Island 
amusement parks. Last summer one of 
the practice camps of the National 
Guard was borrowed as the background 
for a thrilling story of a Japanese spy 
and the consumption camp at White 
Haven, Pa., has also been loaned for 
picture purposes. 

One company recently advertised 
“The Genuine Niagara Falls,” having 
borrowed the State Park for the pur- 
pose of making a picture and another 
aqueous loan was a rainstorm borrowed 
from a fire house, The director needed 
a storm and the photographer wanted 
sunlight. An obliging engine company 
turned out and threw a stream high in 
the air so that the resulting mist, blown 
over the players, furnished a rain that 
wet them to the skin. 

An expert borrower secured the loan 
of the show lot on which was camped a 
Wild West show and found that the 
camera was a more potent drawing card 
than the side show in the morning 
hours. The obliging showman was glad 
when the borrowed lot was returned, 
for it had stopped the sale of museum 
tickets for more than half an hour. 


The Tale of the Guarded Goats 


TRYING to borrow a couple of goats 
gave a lot of bother to a man who had 
obtained the loan of more than one 
elephant. He knew that in the Italian 
colony goats were almost as plentiful 
as children and with confidence he went 
out with the company to borrow a 
couple. 

In the story a couple of tramps in the 
course of their adventures capture the 
goats and endeavor to milk them. Of 
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course, being comedians, they select the 
wrong goat, and before they can rectify 
their error the policeman chases them 
away. 

The colony reached, goats were found 
to be plentiful, but no one knew who 
owned them. Even when the query was 
put into Italian it met no better re- 
sponse and in the stores, each person 
would stoutly deny ownership, though 
admitting that probably some one owned 
the animals. 

Then the borrower remembered that 
there was a tax on goats and realized 
that perhaps it was the policeman who 
was responsible for the failure to locate 
the owners. In vain he explained that 
the supposed officer was merely an 
actor with no interest in the. enforce- 
ment of the license law against goats. 
Even though he-said “honest,” the wary 
Sicilians refused to believe and the 
owners remained modestly in the back- 
ground. 

There ensued a council of war in 
which it was decided that since no one 
owned the goats, no one could object 
to their being photographed. A stable 
yard was borrowed and a promising 
pair of goats driven within. 

The operator had not had time to get 
hiscamera on the tripod before an 
Italian lady’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared over the fence. One arm she 
rested on the fence and that arm ter- 
minated in a hand grasping a half brick. 
She said nothing but she watched the 
William’ goat with loving if anxious 
care. She was joined presently by an- 
other lady. Instead of a brick she had 
a cobblestone and she seemed more in- 
terested in the other goat. She, too, said 
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nothing; but she watched every move. 
The borrower volunteered the informa- 
tion in Italian that the camera was a 
thing to make photographs with, not a 
machine for the destruction of goats. 

The ladies said nothing, but they 
gripped their missiles the tighter and. 
they never took their eyes off the goats. 
Others with a neighborly interest and 
an assortment of weapons joined the’ 
first two and it was a ticklish moment 
when the command was given and the 
operator began to turn the crank on the 
camera box. Then, if at any time, the 
work of extermination might be sup-- 
posed to start and there was a nervous’ 
movement along the line that quieted a 
little when it was seen that nothing was 
happening to the goats. 

A minute later the picture was done 
and the. goats. hustled back onto the 
street, where their owners fell upon 
their necks in their joy. The crisis was 
passed for both the picture people and 
the goat fanciers and another race riot 
was averted. 


Airships, Too 


IT WOULD be impossible to. cata- 
logue all the things ‘and places bor- 
rowed, but one of the craft put it in a 
nutshell when he said: 

“I’ve borrowed everything except 
money and with the experience I’ve had - 
now I might be able to borrow that. 
I’ve borrowed battleships and bunga- 
lows, country seats and county court- 
houses, and I suppose the next thing 
I'll be borrowing airships.” 

And as a matter of fact, airships were 
borrowed last summer. 








HERE was but one thing wrong 
with our eminently respectable 

and otherwise delightful boarding- 
house—that was the Belforts, mother 
and daughter. How they edged their 
way past the barriers into the midst of 
our little social circle, nobody seemed 
to know. Mrs. Scott, our excellent land- 
lady, who strove desperately to convey 
the impression that she was perennial 
hostess to a party of her nearest 
and dearest friends and kept the 
mercenary features of our relations 
to her sacredly veiled, was wont 
to blame the contretemps of their 
presence upon her faithful and smudged 
slavey, Selina. She it was who accepted 
their cash in advance and rented them 
the second floor front on a fatal after- 
noon when Mrs. Scott was shopping. 
When Selina reported this financial 
transaction at the time, her first essay 
into practical business, she had been 
warmly complimented on her tact, per- 
spicacity and attention to duty by Mrs. 
Scott. Later on, when Mrs. Henry 
ames Belfort and Miss Marguerite 
lfort began to unfold themselves in 
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their true characters to our shocked 
and amazed sensibilities, Mrs. Scott 
tearfully confessed to a sympathetic 
group made up of most of the ladies of 
our boarding-house, that she would far 
rather have the second floor front re- 
main vacant and unproductive all win- 
ter than that it should shelter such dis- 
turbing elements as the Belforts. 

Mrs. Henry James Belfort was large, 
blonde and theatrical, puffy as to face 
and hair, and had evidently succeeded 
in no small degree in the difficult task 
of making time stand still. At least, 
the evidence of a majority of the wom- 
en folks, who studied her at close 
range and, it is to be hoped, without 
prejudice, was to the general effect that 
she was probably twenty years older 
than she tried to appear. Possibly the 


ladies, in their enthusiasm, overstated | 


the matter, In the detail of dress, Mrs. 
Belfort’s taste inclined toward those 
sitive, if somewhat striking effects 


in shades and general design that seem ~ 


to appeal to the makers of the more 
ordinary grades of wall-paper; and her 
voice, as a rule, was attuned to her 
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gowns. All of this, it may be, would 
not be looked upon as a disparagement 
of Mrs. Belfort in certain circles—per- 
haps in those more closely allied to the 
burlesque or the vaudeville stage than 
was ours—but it must be admitted that 
she was not welcomed to our midst 
with that heartiness which has made our 
boarding-house famous for its home- 
like air. 

While Miss Marguerite was a less 
positive character than her mother, it 
was probably because there was less of 
her. Whereas Mrs, Belfort was weighty 
and. bulbous, her daughter was small 
and irascible. When the raucous voice 
of Mrs. Belfort boomed through the 
hallways, making the transoms shiver 
and the chandeliers rattle, the piping 
treble of Miss Marguerite, raised in 
continuous and unfilial strife, was cer- 
tain to follow as that young lady strug- 
gled with marked success to keep up 
her end. On the testimony of the iden- 
tical feminine observers who had re- 
ported concerning the probable age of 
Mrs, Belfort, it was currently declared 
that Miss Marguerite, so far from 
being a skittish young débutante, was 
really of about the age that her mother 
pretended to be. So much for the 
outward and visible signs whereby the 
Belforts were adjudged by our little 
community, acting as a committee of 
the whole. 

We were not long in discovering that 
Miss Marguerite was “on the stage” 
and that Mrs, Belfort was a former 
Thespian who had presumably gradu- 
ated with honors to devote herself to 
the career of her gifted daughter. In 
point of fact, the term “on the stage” 
was something of a euphemism in the 
case of Miss Marguerite, inasmuch as 
she was temporarily out of an engage- 
ment at the time concerned in this 
chronicle; but this condition, we were 
given to understand, was due wholly to 
the jealousy of the mysterious powers 
controlling the “theatrical trust”—who 
had apparently banded together to bar 
the talented Marguerite from the foot- 
lights, that she might not dim the du- 
bious radiance of certain stars more 
favored of the elect. These admis- 
sions were noisily breathed to little Mrs. 
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Cummings by Mrs. Belfort over her 
morning coffee. Somebody had to sit 
next to the unwelcome couple at the 
table and an unkind fate had elected 
Mrs. Cummings. 

“You don’t know what them theat- 
rical people are, my dear,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Belfort, shoveling her fourth 
spoonful of sugar into her coffee. 
“They’re perfectly terrible, the way they 
try to keep people back when they get 
set against em. Marguerite could have 
gone out with a No. 3 ‘Girl of the Cir- 
cus’ company, but they wouldn’t give 
her no songs and I simply wouldn’t 
allow it. I told her she’d better wait 
until her chance came for a prima donna 
part—one of the biggest managefs in 
the business has got her in mind now 
for a new piece he’s going to have 
written this season.” 

Mrs, Cummings murmured her con- 
gratulations on this auspicious future. 

“Oh, they can’t fool me, dearie,” 
continued Mrs. Belfort, sitting back 
contentedly. “I’ve been all through it 
and I know ’em. I know what a young 
girl has to go. through to make her way 
on the stage—it isn’t the public or the 
newspapers she has to please—oh dear, 
no! It’s them managers!” 

These secrets of the gay life behind 
the scenes having been duly repeated 
by Mrs. Cummings to a little coterie of 
the women folks that assembled in her 
room under cover of doing domestic 
needlework, and having been as faith- 
fully rehearsed to us men by our wives 
when we arrived home for dinner, the 
social desirability of Mrs. Belfort and 
daughter was more than ever the sub- 
ject of scrutiny, doubt and pertinent 
inquiry. 

“T wonder where Belfort is,” mused 
Phillips, the cigar salesman. “She 
doesn’t look like a widow.” 

“Widow?” snorted Cummings, who 
was especially irritated because of the 
propinquity of Mrs. Cummings to the 
theatrical troupe at the table, “I should 
say not! Divorced, probably! Those 
stage people don’t think any more of 
getting divorced than you and I do of 
making a social call in the evening!” 

We were gathered in the little den 
off the dining-room that was dedicated 
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to-after-dinner smoking and into which 


our wives never intruded further than 
to pause at the door and tell us when 
it was time to go up-stairs. McGuire, 
the real estate man, was visibly dis- 
turbed by the suggestion of Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

“We ought to find out about that,” 
he declared. “And if they are—if she 
is divorced—I mean if Belfort is likely 
to show up and make scandal here— 
we ought to get them out!” 

The rest of us looked at McGuire 
with frank admiration for the boldness 
of his suggestion but we remained 
blankly silent in confession of our help- 
lessness in the circumstances. Finally 
Phillips broke the spell. 

“How are you going to find out?” 
he asked with fine scorn. “Maybe you 
would like to sail up to this big heavy- 
weight blonde and ask her whether she 
is divorced or not! You can have the 
job p? 

“Yes, and how are you going to get 
’em out even if she is divorced?” de- 
tanded Carruthers, who travels for a 
woolens house and is not often with us. 
“So long as they pay their board and 


‘behave themselves, Mrs. Scott can’t do 


anything. It isn’t against the law to be 
divorced.” 

“No, but it ought to be!” announced 
McGuire with conviction. “At least, the 
law ought to be fixed so they would 
have. to declare themselves when they 
come in amongst—amongst the rest of 
us,” he concluded lamely. 

“T know what we'll do!” declared 
Cummings suddenly. “We'll have Mrs. 
Scott find out! It’s up to her, anyhow, 
to know who she is taking in here—I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t ask this 
woman point blank where her hus- 
band is!” 

Since this solution of the embarrass- 
ing problem shouldered the disagree- 
able task on some one other than our- 
selves, it was received with enthusiasm ; 
and to our delight, the penitent land- 
lady, when the matter was broached to 
her, agreed to pursue the inquiry with a 
finesse and diplomacy none of us mere 
men could hope to achieve. 

' As a result of these preliminaries, 
Mrs. Scott greeted Mrs. Henry James 
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Belfort with a particularly ingratiating 
smile when that highly perfumed per- 
sonage appeared to pay her bill at the 
end of the week. 

“Do you expect Mr. Belfort to join 
you soon?” asked our landlady, with 
an insouciance that would do credit to 
the Japanese ambassador inquiring 
about Uncle Sam’s reserve stock of 
smokeless powder. 

“Mr. Belfort?” echoed the former 
queen of the footlights. “Certainly not! 
Why, what gave you that idea?” 

“Oh, excuse me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Scott, with becoming humility, “You 
know, you didn’t tell me you were di- 
vorced.” 

Mrs. Belfort emitted a bellow of rage 
and surprise that terrified our gentle 
landlady, unused as she is to the sounds 
of battle. 

“Divorced ?” she shouted. “Who said 
I was divorced? I should say not! Mr. 
Belfort is a traveling man! He’s on 
the road so much that we had to break 
up our home—especially when Mar- 
guerite decided to follow her profes- 
sion.” 

“Oh, that was too bad!” murmured 
Mrs. Scott. “I hope you will all get 
together soon and have your own home 
again.” 

Mrs. Belfort looked sharply at her 
hostess in an attempt to fathom this 
rather remarkable sentiment but Mrs. 
Scott looked only sympathetic and dis- 
armed her suspicions, 

“We aint in any hurry about that,” 
was her depressing response. “Mar- 
guerite and me like it here pretty well 
and we aint got any notion of changing 
and my husband wouldn’t be at home 
anyhow, you see, so he doesn’t mind.” 

Thus while Mrs. Scott’s innocent 
ruse had developed the important in- 
formation that there was a Mr. Belfort, 
presumably in good standing with his 
family, and that the large blonde per- 
son was not a divorcée, it added to the 
sum of our discomforts by bringing 
forth the declaration that the Belforts 
were to remain in our midst for an in- 
definite period; an indescribable feel- 
ing of disquiet and unrest settled down 
upon our boarding-house, which in- 
creased with the passing days. Mrs. Bel- 















































fort early developed a feud with the 
cook and our trustworthy Selina, who 
served at table. We had long compli- 
mented Mrs. Scott and congratulated 
each other upon the excellent and home- 
like quality of our fare, declaring in 
our enthusiasm that it left nothing to 
be desired. 

To our amazement, we learned from 
Mrs. Belfort, in no uncertain terms 
expressed at nearly every meal, that the 
coffee was vile, the steak tough, the po- 
tatoes greasy and indigestible. Miss 
Marguerite turned up her artistic nose 
at the table service, brusquely ordered 
Selina to return her boiled eggs to the 
kitchen because they were too well 
done and tartly inquired whether per- 
sons who paid their board regularly 
were expected to eat cold wheat cakes. 
These animadversions upon our meny 
and service are but examples selected 
at random from a plenteous list aug- 
mented daily by the Belforts; and it 
cannot be gainsaid that they had a dis- 
turbing effect upon the rest of us. 
Where we had thought things were 
about right, we began to detect short- 
comings—in such little matters as the 
boiling of the eggs and the chilling of 
the wheat cakes, for instance. Selina 
found old stagers like Cummings and 
McGuire beginning to turn their little 
squares of steak over inquiringly with 
knife and fork before essaying to cut 
them, and after a little practice along 
this line they found no difficulty in 
whispering to the astounded Selina that 
they would like a piece not quite so 
well done—paraphrasing Mrs. Belfort’s 
words, to be sure, but conveying her 
idea -perfectly. 

“Everybody in this house is gettin’ 
crazy since them Belforts came,” an- 
nounced Selina to our worried landlady 
when the germ of discontent had been 
thriving for a fortnight. “And that old 
woman is the worst of the lot. I aint 
goin’ to wait on her no more—she says 
I’m tryin’ to poison her with the tea I 
give her. An’ that daughter is the limit 
—she acts like she thought she was 
payin’ five dollars a day for her board.” 

“Try to be patient with them, Selina,” 
Mrs. Scott urged. “Perhaps they will 
not be with us much longer.” 
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“Oh, that aint the worst!” sniffed 
Selina. “It’s gettin’ all through the 
house! .None of ’em is satisfied any 
more with what they get. I’m goin’ to 
look for a place where there aint so 
much kickin’.” : 

Conditions in the dining-room being 
at this unstable stage, it might well be 
expected that they would be reflected in 
the social relationship of our little com- 
munity before and after meal-hours. 
The women folks, who had heretofore 
been calm as a June morning while we 
industrious husbands were away at 
business every day, began to develop 
“nerves,” and these neurasthenic symp- 
toms, too, could be traced direct to that 
second floor front which sheltered Mrs. 
Belfort and her aspiring daughter. For 
example: Mrs. Cummings had long 
been devoted to the harmless habit of 
piano practice. She was wont to run 
over her études and things in those 
rather dull morning hours succeeding 
the late breakfast over which our wives 
were able to dawdle at their leisure, and 
although she was no nearer those sub- 
lime heights adorned by De Pachman 
and Paderewski than she was when our 
boarding-house first knew her, she 
joyously struggled with “Shadows on 
the Water” and “The Red Hussar 
Gallop” with commendable persistency. 
One fine morning Mrs. Belfort met her 
in the hallway, glowering formidably. 

“Tt seems to me that the people in 
this house who think they are musicians 


‘might have a little regard for them that 


need their rest,” she remarked pointedly. 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered Mrs. 
Cummings. “Do you mean—” 

“T mean pianos!” declared Mrs, Bel- 
fort. “I mean them that ding dang at 
their old broken-down tin-pans while 
people are trying to get a little sleep in 
the mornings. I aint never had to get 
up at sparrow start like a hired man on 
a farm—professional people always 
sleep late—and when I came here I ex- 
pected to live just like I did at home. 
But the way things goes on here, my 
stars! Anyone would think it was a 
musical conservatory !” 

Mrs. Cummings managed to esca 
without incurring the bodily assault she 
expected would follow and dinner table 
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conversation between herself and her 
pugnacious neighbors dwindled and died 
into nothingness, while thereafter Mrs. 
Cummings closed her transom and put 
on the soft pedal when she nervously 
essayed a half hour with the masters. 

A few days later Miss Marguerite 
uncorked a sample of her high spirits 
that helped to make the atmosphere of 
our boarding-house throb with nervous 
expectancy of an imminent explosion. 
As Mrs. Scott’s establishment prides 
itself upon its homelike atmosphere and 
eschews such depressing hall-marks of 
hotel existence as individual telephones 
in the apartments, we have always been 
quite content with a community tele- 
phone, installed for purposes of privacy 
in'a rehabilitated clothes-closet off the 
parlor. When the bell tinkles, whoever 
chances to be nearest to the booth an- 
swers and obligingly takes what mes- 
sage may be imparted for transmission 
to somebody else or trots upstairs to call 
the desired one to the ’phone. It is all 
delightfully democratic and informal— 
we have no guilty secrets, no affinities, 
no family skeletons. If O’Brien was 
obliged to remain down-town to dinner 
with a business associate, he had no ob- 
jection to telling the rest of us as well as 
Mrs. O’Brien. If Carruthers got passes 
for a theatre unexpectedly and desired 
to invite Miss Somerville, the school- 
teacher, early enough so she could dress 
for the show before going down to din- 
ner, he was willing to have the glad 
news passed to her by any of us who 
happened to answer the ’phone. It was 
all right and nobody found a flaw in the 
system—until Miss Belfort caromed 
against it. 

It happened that the Belforts were 
out One evening when Miss Somerville 
answered a telephone call. It was for 
Miss Marguerite. 

“She is not in at present,” said the 
little school-teacher, “but I will take a 
message for her if you wish. Mr. Who? 
Oh, yes—Mr. Smithers will not be able 
to meet her Wednesday morning but 
will be in the lobby of the Grand Opera 
House at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Is 
that it? Not at all—you’re very wel- 
come. Good-by.” 

Those of us who were lounging and 


chatting near the open door of the tele- 
phone booth heard it all but we didn’t 
get fussed up over it—telephone mes- 
sages were quite common and our in- 
terest in Mr. Smithers was really less 
than was our interest in Miss Belfort, 
which left Mr. Smithers practically out 
of consideration. We continued to dis- 
cuss the actual effect of the tariff on 
roast beef, eggs, chickens and other 
comestibles as earnestly as though Mr. 
Smithers had been able to keep his 
date with Miss Belfort at the original 
hour appointed. 

But when the Belforts came in, half 
an hour later, things began to hum im- 
mediately in a manner that indicated 
drawbacks in our domestic telephone 
system not previously dreamed of. 

“I have a teléphone message for you, 
Miss Belfort,” said the schoolma’am, 
with her pleasantest smile. 

Miss Belfort drew herself up in an 
evident effort to express surprise, re- 
sentment and. indignation. Being but 
five feet three inches tall, she was a bit 
handicapped but her stage training aid- 
ed materially and the impression was 
unmistakably conveyed. 

“I beg your pardon!” she said, chill- 
ingly. 

“T say I took a telephone message for 
you,” repeated Miss Somerville, rather 
weakly. “Mr. Smithers called up to say 
he could not meet you Wednesday 
morning but he will be in the lobby of 
the Grand Opera House at 2 o’clock 
instead.” 

“You took good care to find out all 
you could about my business, didn’t 
you?” replied Miss Marguerite, with an 
icy glare. “In the future, if a call comes 
for me while I am absent be good 
enough to take down the number and 
let me do my own telephoning when I 
return !” 

Whereupon she swept up the stairs 
in her best Lady Macbeth manner, fol- 
lowed by her irate mother, who tossed 
a mite of fuel upon the flames of our 
indignation by exclaiming: 

“Why, the idea! Did you ever hear of 
such impudence? Taking your telephone 
messages! I suppose they will be open- 
ing our mail the next thing we know!” 

A clammy silence descended upon our 














little gathering as the two belligerent 
females disappeared, broken only by the 
sobs of Miss Somerville, who had 
promptly dissolved into tears when the 
full force of the insult came home to 
her. She was led away to temporary re- 
tirement by a bevy of sympathetic wom- 
en-folks who know what to do in such 
an emergency, while we transformed 
our political economy conference into 
an indignation meeting. 

“We'll have to get those people out 
of here somehow,” announced Car- 
ruthers, who was for certain reasons 
hit harder than the rest of us by the in- 
cident. “They are going altogether too 
far! Why, the atmosphere of this place 
has changed completely since they came 
here! It’s getting so I hate to come in off 
the road—there’s sure to be something 
disagreeable started by those Belfort 
women !” 

“That’s right,” said O’Brien, warmly, 
“but the question is: how can we do it? 
Mrs. Scott can hardly order them out 
of the house as long as they pay their 
board—they are not really disorderly, 
you know.” 

“No, but they are a disturbing ele- 
ment,” retorted Carruthers. “Nobody 
wants them here—they have quarreled 
with everybody in the place; they knock 
the food every time they sit down at the 
table until a fellow doesn’t want to 
eat—” 

“And they even try to make trouble 
because some of the ladies want to play 
the piano!” interrupted Cummings, in- 
dignantly. Each heart knoweth its own 
sorrow, even in our boarding-house. 

“There ought to be some way of get- 
ting rid of them,” persisted Carruthers. 
“This business to-night is the limit! 
When they can walk in here and insult a 
nice, quiet little girl who is trying to do 
them a favor and get her all unstrung 
and—and. all that! Something’s got to 
be done!” 

Phillips, the cigar salesman, who had 
been sitting back in a cloud of smoke 
and saying nothing, suddenly piped up. 

“Say, I’ve got an idea!” he exclaimed. 
“Why couldn’t we—no, I guess I wont 
say anything about it.” 

“What is it?” we demanded in chorus. 

“Never mind,” said Phillips brighten- 
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ing up and smiling as the possibilites of 
his great thought seemed to grow on 
him, “Leave it to me! It’s better not to 
say anything about it—just keep quiet 
and see if it doesn’t go through! I’ve got 
an idea that’s a crackerjack and if you 
fellows just keep still and let me work 
it out, I think I can put it over.” 

As no amount of cross-examination, 
wheedling or coaxing would pry any 
further details out of Phillips, we re- 
luctantly dropped the subject, but the 
house buzzed with discussions of the 
distressing scene between Miss Somer- 
ville and Miss Marguerite until the last 
light was turned out and everybody 
went to sleep. For a day or two things 
wagged along about as usual, the Bel- 
forts holding themselves more aloof 
than ever, finding more things to com- 
plain about to Selina at every meal and 
getting everybody worked up to such a 
nervous tension that they were the sole 
subject of conversation wherever two 
or three met behind locked doors and 
closed transoms. Then came the explo- 
sion that cleared the atmosphere. 

We were assembled as usual in the 
little parlor after dinner one evening, 
jerkily discussing the English budget 
and the possible disappearance of the 
House of Lords, when the outer door 
was violently flung open without the 
customary preliminary of a ring at the 
door-bell, and a hoarse voice in the hall- 
way startled us into silence. 

“Hallo here!” some one shouted, 
“where’s everybody? This is the place 
I’m looking for, all right! Where’s my 
folks?” 

Mrs. Scott detached herself from a 
group of ladies and timorously went 
toward the hallway, while the rest of us 
sat up and peered toward the source of 
the commotion. She found herself con- 
fronted by a large and reckless looking 
individual with his hat over one eye and 
a decidedly dissipated air, quite out of 
keeping with the traditions of her es- 
tablishment. 

“Did you want to see some one?” she 
asked faintly, while one or two of the 
men stood up suspiciously. 

“See some one?” roared the intruder, 
“Well, I should say I did! I want to see 
my wife and daughter—I’m Henry 
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James Belfort and I'd like to see any- 
one keep me away from ’em!” 

Mrs. Scott retired precipitately into 
the parlor as Mr. Belfort advanced, 
and the women folks rose hurriedly, 
preparing for flight. 

“Why, the man’s drunk!” exclaimed 
Carruthers, making a move to block his 
further progress. 

“What do you care?” demanded 
Phillips, laying a detaining hand on 
Carruthers’ arm. “Let him alone! He 
wont hurt anybody—let him see his 
family, if he wants to!” 

“You bet Ill see my family!” an- 
nounced Mr. Belfort, thrusting a bel- 
ligerent jaw toward us, “and I can lick 
anybody that says I’m drunk! Where 
are they—that’s what I want to know!” 

“Mrs. Belfort’s room is up-stairs,” 
ventured Mrs. Scott, clasping her hands 
nervously. “You can walk right up—” 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” said 
the stranger positively as he seized the 
handrail in a shaky grasp and began to 
struggle up the stairs. “Haven’t seen 
my folks f’r years! Mus’ see ’em now— 
- going right up!” 

As there was no particular reason 
why our inebriated visitor should not 
call upon his family, we did not attempt 
to detain him and he staggered up the 
stairs, roaring out affectionate messages 
to Mrs. Belfort and Miss Marguerite, 
while several of us followed at a dis- 
creet distance to observe the proceed- 
ings. By the time he reached the second 
floor, half a dozen doors were opened 
and the heads of interested listeners 
were projected into the hall to learn the 
cause of the riot while the women below 
stairs clung to each other in a fever of 
excitement and buzzed amazed inquiries 
which nobody could answer. Mrs. Bel- 
fort and Miss Marguerite, hearing their 
sounding names repeated so stridently, 
made the fatal error of rushing into 
the hallway to see what it was all about 
and Mr. Belfort itnmediately bore down 
upon them with open arms. 

“There they are!’ he shouted. “Wife 
*n daughter I haven’t seen f’r years! 
Darling wife—thought she was lost! 
Kiss me, little one!” 

But to our amazement, instead of 
tushing into his arms, Mrs. Belfort and 
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Miss Marguerite shrieked for help and 
tried to retreat into their room, a ruse 
which their visitor cleverly prevented 
by filling the doorway with his imposing 
bulk before they could return. 

“Who is this man?” shrieked Mrs. 
Belfort, while Marguerite ran up and 
down the hall uttering little screams of 
terror. “Help! Take him away! Where 
are the police!” 

_ We began to close in upon the domes- 
tic drama when it reached this stage and 
when Mr. Belfort attempted again to 
embrace the indignant blonde lady, she 
eluded him and rushed behind Car- 
ruthers for shelter. 

“I never saw that man before!” she 
shrieked. “This is an outrage!” 

“He says he is your husband,” said 
Carruthers, sternly. 

“Course I’m her husband !” exclaimed 
the intruder, reaching for her again. 
“This is fine way to greet me, isn’t it? 
What’s matter? You aint ashamed of 
your old Henry, are you?” 

Miss Marguerite, attempting to dodge 
to safety in our midst, came within 
reach of his encircling arms and was 
dragged squawking to his breast. 

“Aint you glad t’ see papa?” he de- 
manded, “Poor little child! Kiss papa!” 

“Tet me go!” screamed Miss Belfort. 
“This man is insane! I never saw him 
before!” 

She wriggled from his grasp before 
the paternal kiss was implanted and fled 
to her weeping mother, who was by that 
time the center of an excited circle of 
women. 

“T don’t wonder they refuse to ac- 
knowledge him,” declared a feminine 
voice that seemed to emanate from the 
usually mild Mrs. Cummings. “I’m al- 
most sorry for them, really. It must be 
terrible to have a skeleton like that in 
one’s closet !” 

“Let me out of here,” moaned Mrs. 
Belfort as she struggled toward her 
room. “I’m going to faint!” 

‘With the aid of the hysterical Mar- 
guerite, she managed to achieve the se- 


clusion of their apartment and Car- — 


ruthers thought it was time to inter- 
fere with the glad career of the dis- 
turber. He took him by the arm and led 
him gently toward the stairway. 
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“See here, Belfort,” he said coaxing- 
ly, “don’t you think you’d better go 
away and get a good sleep and then 
come around and see your folks to- 
morrow? You’re sort of excited to- 
night.” 

“All ri’,” the visitor whimpered, evi- 
dently descending from the boisterous 
to the weepy stage. “I’ll go. My folks 
don’t want to see me—say I disgrace 
‘em. I'll go—but I’m comin’ back, all 
right! I’!1 make ’em see me! Goo’ night, 
fellows—see you again.” 

He trudged wearily down the stairs, 
guided by the strong hand of Carruthers 
and followed by the chattering crowd 
that made up our usually sedate and pa- 
cific little circle, until the door closed 
upon him. Then we.all sat down to talk 
about it and it was quite half-past 
eleven—a most disgraceful hour for our 
establishment—before Selina locked the 
pont door and put out the light in. the 

all. 

The Belforts left the next morning. 
They did not appear for breakfast and 
at an hour when they felt sure the par- 
lors would be empty, they slipped down 


stairs, paid Mrs. Scott up to the minute, 
said they would send for their trunks 
and gently faded away. Our boarding- 
house began to assume its old air of 
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~geniality, peace and homelike content 
that very evening. Dinner passed off 
without a whisper about the quality of 
the cream or the heaviness of the bread. 
Familiar household jokes, the better for 
their temporary disuse, flew about the 
board and our landlady looked compla- 
cently along two rows of smiling faces 
when Salina began serving the pudding. 

Gradually the talk worked around to 
the Belforts, the exciting scene of the 
night before and their unceremonious 
departure. 

“T’m sure I’ve seen that fellow Bel- 
fort somewhere,” Carruthers observed. 
“His face looked familiar to me the 
minute he came in.” 

“That’s what I thought!” Cummings 
exclaimed. “I knew him, too, but I 
couldn’t place him.” 

Then Phillips snickered so audibly 
that he drew general attention his way. 

“Belfort!” he laughed. “Well, I cer- 
tainly put that one over on all of you. 
Our friend Belfort’s name is McGraw 
and he’s one of the near-actors in the 
ten-cent theatre around the corner. 
That’s where you folks saw him. And 
by the way, I’m going to take up a little 
collection this evening—it cost me a 
five spot to get him over here for that 
benefit performance.” 
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THE AUTHOR of this article is one of the foremost of Russian dancers. He was a member 4 
of the troupe which appeared in America late last season, and is now touring with the com- 
pany throughout the country. 


WO years ago, The Imperial Rus- 

sian Dancers were appearing in 

a series of special performances at 
the Chatelet Theatre, in Paris. It was 
on one of those rare occasions when 
His Imperial Majesty, the Czar, had 
been pleased to extend his permission 
for the temporary withdrawal of a 
part of the Ballet organization from 
the. Imperial playhouses in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, in order that they 
might appear in the capital of the 
French. 

Among the thousands who flocked 
to the Chatelet Theatre, during that 
engagement, was the American dan- 
cer, Miss Gertrude Hoffman. This 
young woman returned to her own 
country filled with enthusiasm over 
the work of the Ballet. 


But, while still in France, Miss © 
Hoffman had conceived the idea of © 
bringing the Ballet to America, for 
a special limited season. And, imme- @ 
diately she reached New York, she be- 
gan planning as to how best to bring | 
this about. 


The writer, meanwhile, had re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. While in @ 
that city I received a letter from Miss ~ 
Hoffman, suggesting that I arrange 9 


to come to America and discuss the ~ 


possibility of bringing over a com- § 


pany similar to the one she had seen 
in Paris. 

Therefore, at the beginning of the 
present year I secured a leave of ab- 
sence from the Imperial Theatre, 
where I was appearing, and came to 
America. Here I met with Miss Hoff- 
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man, Mr. Morris Gest and Mr. Ray 
Comstock. 

As the result of my visit, it was ar- 
ranged that The Imperial Russian 
Dancers should pay a visit to this 
country. I had mentioned the matter 
to the proper officials before I left 
Russia, and they had received the 
suggestion most favorably. I hastened 
back home, and laid my plan before 
the Directors of the Imperial Theatre. 

It was presented to His Majesty, 
the Czar. He was at once pleased to 
give his consent that we should come 
to America, As a further evidence of 
his interest and desire that we should 

- appear to the best advantage. His maj- 
esty ordered that the leading dancers 
and pantomimists from the Imperial 
organizations at both Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, be given a leave of ab- 
sence for three months in order to 
make the trip. 

We recruited a wonderful company 
from the ranks of the dancers from 
these two cities. To mention just a 
few of the principal artists included 
in our American roster, we brought 
with us Mile. Lydia Lopoukowa, 
Ballerina from the Imperial Thea- 
tre, at St. Petersburg; Marie Baldina, 
Ballerina from the Imperial Theatre 
at Moscow; The Princess Marie Chir- 
insky-Schichmatow, from Moscow; 
Alexis Bulgakow, Premier Mime du 
Theatre, from the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petersburg; Alexander Volinine, 
Premier Danseur, from The Imperial 
Theatre, Moscow; Alexis Kosloff IT, 

Imperial Theatre, Moscow; Nicholas 

Solanikow, Premier Mime du Thea- 
tre, from the Imperial Theatre, St. 
Petersburg; Jan Zalewsky, Danseur 
from the Imperial Theatre at War- 
saw; and Ivan Tarasow, from The 
Imperial Theatre at Moscow. 

In addition to these few whom I 
have named, our organization in- 
cluded over one hundred others, al- 
most as prominent in the world of 
Russian dancing. 
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We came quietly to New York, 
early this spring. 

We rehearsed quietly; and opened 
quietly. There was to be no blaze of 
lights or blaring of trumpets. I be- 
lieve, as Mr. Gest expresses it, we 
might be said to have “come in on 
rubber heels.” 

Our immediate success was most 
gratifying. It has been beyond all our 
wildest anticipations. However, we 
had learned so much of the enthusias- 
tic natures of Americans, where any- 
thing they care for is concerned, that 
we were quite confident we would re- 
ceive at least a courteous reception, 
and that judgment would be withheld 
until we had shown what we could do. 

Before sailing for New York, we 
were addressed by one of the Czar’s 
ministers. He referred to the fact that 
Art is not bound by or confined with- 
in geographical limits. He foretold a 
gratifying reception. How truly his 
words have been proven in the case 
of ourselves! , 

Our New York engagement has 
been a series of triumphant appear- 
ances. And this same enthusiasm that 
has been met with on the part of our 
audiences, has found its reflection in 
the work of the personnel of our or- 
ganization. Every one of us feels that 
we are working before a sympathetic 
people, who love the beautiful and ar- 
tistic. I have been fairly astonished at 
the vim and tremendous heights to 
which our dancers have arisen. They 
have danced as if inspired by théir 
surroundings. 

It is a matter of fact that nowhere, 
outside our own Russia, have we ever 
been received with such appreciation 
and understanding. It is only natural, 
therefore, that this being so, we, in 
turn, have given our very best. 

The life of an Imperial Dancer is 
second only to that of a soldier, in 
severity of training and subjection to 
discipline. Such students as finally be- 
come dancers in this Royal Corps, are 
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carefully selected. It is no haphazard 
matter of indiscriminate selection 
from a list, made up of Misses No- 
body and Messrs. What-Not. 

The Imperial Russian Dancers are 
the wards of the Czar himself. They 
are, in very truth, his children. The 
Royal Schools take the place of moth- 
er and father. 

_ There are two principal schools 

from which the ranks of the Dancing 
Corps are recruited. One is situated in 
Moscow, and the other in St. Peters- 
burg. There are constantly about two 
hundred pupils of varying ages, and 
of both sexes, in attendance at each 
school. 

When a child reaches the age of 
seven or eight, his father and mother 
may decide they wish him to become 
a dancer. They make application, 
therefore, to the Director of the 
school, selecting the one most con- 
venient to their place of residence. 

The parents are examined at length 
as to their willingness to give up the 
care and education of their child en- 
tirely to the Government. 

In other words, the successful ap- 
licant is bound, or apprenticed, to the 
Russian Government for life. The 
Government, on its part, agrees to 
educate the child, not alone in dan- 
cing, but in the general branches and 
the various arts and crafts. The appli- 
cant who hopes to become a member 
of the schools, of course must come of 
respectable parentage and be sound 
physically. 

Having been accepted as a pupil, 
the child is turned over to the school 
to which he has been assigned. His 
education begins immediately. He is 
placed under a strict but temperate 
régime. He lives under almost mili- 
tary rule, adapted to the requirements 
of youth and the needs of the school. 

The day of a pupil in the Imperial 
Russian Schools at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg is divided something after 
this fashion: 
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The pupil arises not later than eight 
a. m. A bath and breakfast occupy ~ 
the time until 9 a. m., when you are 
turned over to. your instructors in 
dancing. 

From that hour until noon you de- 
vote the morning to learning the 
Terpsichorean art. In the case of the 
youngsters, of course, their instruc- 
tion during the first few years is ele- 
mentary. It is designed, during this ~ 
period, to developing suppleness and. ~ 
grace and poise on the part of the 
pupil. E 
From noon until 1 p. m., luncheon. | 
is in order. At 1 p. m. the student goes — 
to his general classes. History, mathe- 
matics, blackboard and other theory 
demonstrations of the art of dancing, 
fencing, painting, and instrumental 
and vocal music take up the time un- 
til 5 p. m., when the school day fin- 
ishes. 

After dinner the pupil has recrea- 
tion hours. At stated times he is al- 
lowed to receive visits from his fam- 
ily, or to visit them if they live in the 
city where the schoo] is located. 

As a student grows older, his edu- 
cation progresses along more ad- 
vanced lines. But never at any time 
is there any effort made to devote all 
the time to dancing, to the disregard 
of other and very important things. 
Every possible opportunity and en- 
couragement is given a pupil to de- 
velop in whatever direction his talents 
may lead him. 

If he has a fondness for painting, 
he is allowed to specialize in this art. 
The schools have turned out some 
wonderfully clever artists, Musicians, 
too, have had their education in the 
Imperial Schools. These students 
found, after a term of years, that they 
were better fitted to follow one of the 
other arts rather than dancing. There- © 
fore, they were educated along such ~ 
lines. 4 
It is by following this plan that — 
those who do become members of the ~ 
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Imperial Ballet Corps are men and 
women who are in’ love with their 
work and who dance because they 
love to dance. It is only by: such 
means that you get the proper spirit 
into your corps. You have to love the 
work. 

After a pupil has spent several 
years in the schools he begins to get 
practical experience. He or she is per- 
mitted and encouraged to appear in 
the juvenile ballets, which are organ- 
ized and ‘presented at stated periods 
during the regular season at the Im- 
perial Theatres. 

While the rank and file of the 
schools are made up of carefully se- 
lected pupils, it is natural that the in- 
dividuality and aptitude of some 
should make them more finished 
dancers than others. And, in propor- 
tion to the amount of aptitude and 
talent possessed by the student, so 
does he or she become a more or less 
expert and finished artist. 

In a great many cases the pupils at 
the Imperial Schools are the children 
of dancers who are already in the bal- 
let, or who have spent the earlier 
years of their lives as members of the 
organization. 

Being the wards of the Czar, it is 
only natural that the lives of those 
making up the Corps should become 
interwoven and run along the same 
lines. Intermarriage is frequent and 
the offspring of such marriages, nine 
times out of ten, are placed in the 
schools just as soon as they are old 
enough to be accepted. 

These children develop and grow 
up to take the places of their fathers 
and mothers. In the ranks of the 
Russian Ballet there are men and 
women who are the third and fourth 
generations of Imperial Dancers. 

After a pupil has been in the 
schools for such a period as brings his 
age up to eighteen or twenty years, 
he is recruited, upon graduation, into 


the Imperial Ballet. They go to make 
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up what might be termed the chorus. 
Others, more proficient and finished, 
become principal dancers at once. 

In this manner the high and exact- 
ing standard of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet is kept up. The paternal gov- 
ernment, on its side, realizing that the 
dancers have given up their lives to 
accomplishment of the dancing art, 
has made generous and wise provi- 
sion for the care of such artists as be- 
come too old to continue in the ballet, 
or who have become incapacitated 
through. other causes. They are pen- 
sioned after a certain number of years 
of service. 

In the case of the women artists, 
they are not permitted to appear in 
the ranks of the Imperial Ballet after 
they have reached the age of thirty- 
eight years, It has been found by long 
experience that after a woman artist 
reaches that age, she is lacking in the 
suppleness and agility so essential to 
continued success and popularity. 

But in the case of the men this age 
limit is not enforced. It has been 
found that the male dancer continues 
fit for the hard and exacting work for 
an indefinite term of years. My own 
instructor in the Imperial Schools, 
who was well able to dance up to 
within a few years of his demise, was 
an old man when he took me in hand: 
He died recently at the age of ninety- 
six, and was a hale and hearty old 
gentleman right up to the time of his 
decease. 

I was seven years of age when I 
entered the Imperial Dancing 
Schools. Upon my graduation I was 
transferred to the Corps du Ballet at 
St. Petersburg. Under a series of 
special permissions, granted by. the 
Czar, I have appeared at stated times 
in Paris, Berlin, Milan, London and 
Madrid, which engagements were un- 
dertaken with the idea of helping to 
introduce to Continental Europe the 
Russian ideal of the dancing art. 

The other members of our Corps 
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have all had long -experience. They 
are finished artists, equally at home 
in any style of ballet dancing. Not 
alone are they expert dancers with 
their limbs, but pantomimists of high 
talent as well. 

The Imperial Russian Ballet has a 
wide scope in the répertoire of the 
dances they do. Romantic reveries, 
mimodramas, choreographic dramas, 
ballet-pantomimes, ballets-fantastic, 
and in fact, every possible variation 
and treatment of the classic dancing 
art. The Ballet acts as well as dances 
the various ballets. 

For our engagement at the Winter 
Garden in New York we had a ré- 
pertoire of six ballets. We have so far 
done three of the six. Our program 
has been divided into three sections. 
For our opening we did “Cleopatra,” 
a mimodrama in one act. This ballet 
deals with an incident in the life of 
the sensuous Queen of the Nile. 

Amoun, a young noble, is wooing 
the Priestess Ta Hor. In the midst of 
their declarations of love, Cleopatra 
appears. Her beauty distracts Amoun, 
who forgets his vows to Ta Hor. 
Cleopatra, in response to Amoun’s 
mad pleading that she accept him, 
agrees to do so on the condition that 
she be his for a night, and that in the 
morning he drink a potion of death. 

Amoun accepts, notwithstanding 
the frantic efforts of Ta Hor to pre- 
vent him from doing so. The night 
passes with Amoun by Cleopatra’s 
side, watching the dancing of Cleo- 
patra’s slaves, who evolve a series of 
gorgeous mazes. In the morning, 
Cleopatra, warned of the approach of 
her lover, Marc Antony, makes 
Amoun drink of the cup of death, and 
goes away to meet Antony, leaving 
Amoun dead on the desert in front of 
the Temple, while Ta Hor weeps and 
laments over the dead body of her be- 
trothed. 

I give this resumé of the plot of the 
ballet in order that you may under- 
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stand the scope of the work done by 
our organization. In this production, 
of course, the art of the mimist is seen 
to its best advantage. 

In “Les Sylphides,” a romantic 
reverie, we present a beautiful wood- 
land idyl. The music in this ballet is 
by Chopin. Personally I think that 
“Les Sylphides” has had a particu- ~ 
larly wide appeal to the audiences ~ 
who have seen it. It is full of the spirit 
of the woods, with the nymphs dart- 
ing in and out with reckless abandon. 
“Les Sylphides” is more purely a bal- 
let from a dancing standpoint, and 


the art of the mimist if less in evi- % 


dence in this piece than in “Cleo- 
patra.” It is a notable exposition of 
beautiful dancing, done by the lead- 
ing ballet performers. 

Of another class of ballet entirely 
is the production of “Sheherazade.” 
This is a corypheic drama,- with its 
scene laid in the harem of Schar- 
riar, It tells a vivid and mystic story 
of life in Persia, of a wife’s unfaithful- ~ 
ness,* of a husband’s revenge for his 
wrongs, and of the lover’s death at . 
the hands of her husband. The inci- 
dental dances that accompany the ac- 
tion of this drama are of necessity 
wild and barbaric in their splendor. 
The critical reviews of “Sheherazade” 
commented on the fact that in this 
production we had succeeded in re- 
taining “the subtle essence and en- 
chantment of the storied East.” 

It is a fact that these three ballets 
have served to demonstrate the scope 
of the work and the possibilities of 
the organization. 

So great has been the success of 
our American engagement at the 
Winter Garden that the Messrs Com- 
stock and Gest and Miss Hoffman 
personally made an appeal to the Czar 
to permit of a lengthening of our 
leave of absence. 

It. has been arranged that we are 
to be permitted an additional five 
months’ leave of absence from Russia, 















_ in order that we may visit other parts 
of America, after the termination of 
our New York engagement. 

If our visit to this country has done 
nothing else, it has served to present 
an opportunity for the introduction of 
one of the Russian arts of which the 
average citizen of this land, unless he 
has visited Russia, has but slight 
knowledge. ° 

I have heard from Russia that the 
reports of our success in this country 
have greatly pleased the government 
and that they are seriously consider- 
ing the sending of similar organiza- 
tions to this country every year. 

I know that the opportunity to ap- 
pear in America has been a liberal 
education to the writer. 

I had had it drummed into my head 
for so many years that your country- 
men could not appreciate anything of 
this character, that I had almost be- 
gun to believe it might be so. I was 
told that Americans would never sit 
through three hours of pantomime 
and dancing. 

This assertion has been disproved 
right royally. I am frank to admit 
that our reception here has been quite 
beyond our greatest expectations. 
Not only have our audiences been 
perfectly willing to watch dancing for 
three hours, but at the conclusion of 
each performance they have remained 
in their seats, demanding encores. 

The Americans before whom we 
have appeared have struck us of the 
ballet as more like our own country- 
men in their keen insight and appre- 
ciation of the dancing art than even 
the people of France, who are popu- 
larly supposed to be the last word in 
this direction. 

One of the most gratifying things 
in connection with our visit to Amer- 
ica has been the large number of na- 
tive dancers. who have visited us and 
arranged for instruction. We have 
found them, generally, to be very 
clever and well equipped artists al- 
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ready. If we have been able to add 
anything to their ability and skill, 
the pleasure in so doing is surely all 
our own. 

Facial expression is undoubtedly a 
most important part of the dancer’s 
equipment. The eyes of a dancer con- 
vey more than any other organ of the 
body. With an expressive ‘eye, the 
dancer, in the midst of his work, is 
able to change the entire complexion 
or meaning of a ballet scene. There- 
fore, it is proper that the dancer have 
a full understanding and appreciation 
of the use of the organs of sight. 

It has been noticed and commented 
upon that in our appearance in this 
country the Imperial Dancers all 
seemed to be so graceful and pliable. 
Every effort is made to have pupils 
become flexible as to limb, and grace- 
ful and pliable in build. The bulging 
muscle, the immense arm or leg is 
sadly out of place in such a corps as 
our own. 

It is the man or woman who best 
personifies grace that best realizes the 
ideal of the Russian school of danc- 
ing. 

The differences between our Rus- 
sian dancing and that in this country, 
which we have had an opportunity 
to see, are so great that it is not pos- 
sible to make comparisons. Sufficient 
to say that the novelties in the purely 
American branch of the art are most 
interesting in themselves and for 
themselves. 

From a purely healthy standpoint, 
it would be a wonderful thing were 
this government to establish Official 
dancing schools. There is nothifig in 
all the world like a graded and care- 
fully designed course in dancing to 
bring the individual under instruc- 
tion up to the highest pitch of physi- 
cal excellence and mental alertness. 
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MANTELLS 


by Georgia Bowen Govier 


WHEN one reads here of the delightful farm-home life of Mr. and Mrs. Mantell one wonders 
how they can bear to give it up for the uncertain comforts of “the road.” 


H YOU mad, fascinatingly bad, 

gay newspaper folk! You are in 

the same misrepresented, misun- 
derstood class as we theatrical people,” 
laughed Marie Booth Russell (Mrs. 
Robert Mantell) to an interviewer re- 
cently. “We both typify the Bohemian, 
which to the uninitiated means that we 
spend long, long hours round the festive 
board, wining, dining, imbibing the 


dreamy, intoxicating music and follow- 
ing the lure of the white lights until in- 
deed ‘Night’s candles are burned out and 
jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops.’ 
revelry and hie us to our downy couch, 
where we sleep away the garish day, or 
the worst part of it. We have breakfast 
served in bed, our kimonos and loun- 
ging robes and_bedroom slippers are of 
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the most ‘delicate hues and artistry, rare 
fabrics such as only we fastidious Bo- 
hemians are known to wear—at least in 
novels and on the stage. We lounge lux- 
uriously until time for us to go to the 
theatre, where we play a little matinée, 
something simple, perhaps the ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ At least we have 
played it so often that it is no effort to 
us at all; and as for you, all you have 


' to do is to come and look on, and then 


go back and tell the public what you did 
or did not think of us. Oh, isn’t it the 
simple life?” 

Mrs. Mantell laughed merrily as she 
sketched this picture of the gay, care- 
free theatrical and newspaper life. 

“Our friends on the outside who don’t 
know, think when they are to entertain 


| ~ us that it must be with clashing of cym- 


bals and a big brass band, fireworks, ex- 
citement—a new sensation!” she contin- 
ued. “If they only knew what a splendid 
sensation real repose and quiet gives 
us! If they only knew the cry for peace 
and rest that tugs at our hearts all of 
the time, and if they could only see how 
we do spend those few little leisure 
hours that we get away from actual 
work! Wouldn’t it be a terrific disillus- 
ionment ?” . 


Disciples of Domesticity 


THE Mantells are the most quiet, 
peace-loving, domestic people in the 
world, Revelry and excitement are not 
for them. They have no taste for it, and 
if they had, the high-tension atmosphere 
created by a season of Shakespeare 
would not allow it. 

“Our line of work is no drama of the 
teacups, to be left behind us in the dress- 
ing-rooms until the next performance,” 
declared Mrs. Mantell. “There is the 
constant wear and tear on the physical 
system, the nervous tension—why, I 
can’t stand in the wings and watch the 
performance of ‘Lear’ without going 
all to pieces; and when I come off after 
maltreating my poor old father as I do 
as Goneril, I really despise myself and 
actually am crying because of my own 
cruelty.” 


It is small wonder that the Mantells. 


are glad enough for even the peace and 
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quiet of their hotel apartment after the 
performance: This is the nearest they 
can come during the tour to the home 
life which is so very dear to them both. 
But they enjoy in its fullness this rest- 
ful after-the-theatre hour. 

Mr. Mantell’s first duty after coming 
from the theatre is to take “Rubber,” 
the fox terrier that has been an indis- 
pensable member of the family for thir- 
teen years, out for a walk. Then a little 
lunch is served in the room, and: there 
is a little while of recreative reading. 
This is the way they “revel” after the 
theatre. “We just loaf,” says Mrs. Man- 
tell. “None of Ibsen or Hauptmann for 
us after an evening of Shakespeare. 
We have had quite enough of heights 
and depths and thrills for one evening. 
We read the lightest, most frivolous 
stories we can find—something that re- 
quires no mental exertion. We are men- 
tally and physically tired and we just 
let ourselves be lazy. It’s the greatest 
hour of the day to me, this happy, peace- 
ful after-the-theatre hour.” 


Brucewood 


BUT it is after the season closes that 
the real halcyon days come, that the 
Mantells revel and have the fling at 
real domesticity for which they yearn so 
genuinely during their tours. 

“Brucewood,” so called after Robert 
Bruce Mantell, is located in Atlantic 
Highlands, New Jersey, and is beauti- 
ful enough to make the most prosaic and 
undomestic sort of a person dream of 
home and happiness unbounded. 

A lady talking with Mrs. Mantell a 
short time ago queried: “Your summer 
home is at Atlantic Highlands, did you 
say?” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Mantell, ingen- 
uously, “I didn’t say our summer home, 
I said our home—it’s our only one.” 

The Mantells had been summering 
at the Highlands for many seasons be- 
fore the idea occurred to them to buy 
and settle there permanently. They had 
often noticed the beautiful place which 
now bears their name, and when the op- 
portunity presented itself four or five 
years ago, they purchased it. It seemed 
just what they had been wanting for 
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years. The place consisted of ten acres 
and the most delightful, romantic sort 
of rambling old colonial farmhouse— 
which in point of time was next to the 
oldest in the Highlands, though in an 
excellent state of preservation, well sur- 
rounded by fine old trees—indeed just 
the ideal place for people who dream 
and read and study to find solitude and 
peace. And it also possesses an advan- 
tage that cannot be overlooked by the 
man with the “simple life” inclinations 
and the city duties and callings—a loca- 
tion only one and one-half hour’s ride 
from 42d street, New York. 


The House at the Highlands 


WITH the exception of upstairs 
porches, which have been added for 
sleeping apartments, and the fresh coat 
of paint, the exterior of the old house 
has been left unchanged. Inside it has 
been redecorated and hardwood floors, 
gas, hot-water heating, electricity and a 
telephone have been installed. The 
rooms are conveniently and tastily ar- 
ranged and the furnishing is most ar- 
tistic. The southern manner of cooking, 
which is the order of things in the 
kitchen, with the excellent sea food se- 
cured fresh every day and vegetables 
from the Mantell gardens, are enough 
to tickle the palate of the most fastid- 
ious epicure. 

But it is the exterior of the place, the 
spacious lawns, the orchards, gardens, 
and grounds that consume much of the 
Mantells’ attention, both between and 
during seasons. For example, just to 
show how their minds and hearts are 
forever in the Highlands, just as much 
as was Bobby Burns’, Mrs. Mantell likes 
to tell how Mr. Mantell studied fences 
all the way from Maine to California 
after they had purchased Brucewood, 
and then seized upon all of the good 
points which he had observed and 
planned a fence entirely of his own. lt 
ts entirely different, savs she, and while 
the neighbors got a good laugh out of it 
at first, they have to acknowledge that 
it is very ingenious and that it answers 
the purpose far more artistically than 
some of the old kind. 

At first, Mr. and Mrs. Mantell did not 
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consider the place in a money-making ~ 
light at all, but they have now devel- | 
oped into real sure-enough farmers, and ~ 
are proud of their exploits in fruit grow- 
ing, vegetable raising and flower culture, 
What is more, they are making it pay. 
Berries are their largest source of reve- 
nue, the place producing large quantities 
of strawberries, raspberries of all kinds, 
blackberries, currants and gooseberries 
and also Logan berries, a Luther Bur- 7 
bank creation, which is a cross between 
the raspberry and blackberry. The Man- 
tells are very much interested in new 
and peculiar varieties and give much of 
— time experimenting along these 
ines. 


On the Farm 


THE strawberry crop last season was 
especially successful at Brucewood. 
Some of the largest and best specimens 
were canned and exhibited at the Red 
Bank Fair. Great quantities were placed ~ 
on sale, both in Highlands and outside 
markets. Cherries, plums, apples and 
pears from the orchards of Brucewood 
have been quite a source of revenue. 
The most of the produce is sold in the 
vicinity of the Highlands and in local 
markets, though the supply is begin- 
ning to warrant outside marketing. The 
Mantells raise all of the garden truck 
for the home table—lima beans, peas, 
corn, asparagus, and the crop they are 
proudest of, a real prize-winning variety 
of potato. So far they have not tried 
to market their garden stuff to any ex- 
tent, but a new tract of land purchased 
last year across the road from Bruce- 
wood will enable them to enlarge their 


berry patch and orchards and to raise © 


garden truck for market. 3 

“Maywood,” as the new plac® was © 
christened after Mrs. Mantell, has al- © 
ready proved to be a tremendous addi- ~ 
tion to the farm. The first crop of oats © 
was garnered from this new piece of 
land July 15th, says Mrs. Mantell, and 7% 
there wasn’t a prouder man in the land © 
than the “actor farmer” when he drove 
into the barn with his first load. All of 
the fodder that has been fed the stock 
and poultry at Brucewood last winter 
was raised on the Maywood acres. In 
addition to the berry bushes that will 7 














' be set out, a part of the new land has 
"been converted into a peach orchard, the 


| trees having been planted on either side 


of the road, back to the center of the 
tract. Another part of Maywood_has 
been set aside for paddocks. 

Of course the Brucewood acres boast 
all of the indispensable farm stock. 
There is a big flock of chickens, among 
them some bantams, which annoy Mrs. 
Mantell very severely by making their 
nests in her pet porch boxes. There are 
ducks and geese, and at first Mr. Man- 
tell was insistent upon adding a pair of 
guinea fowl, but Mrs. Mantell rebelled 
on the grounds that however artistic 
they might look or sound to those who 
didn’t have to live at Brucewood, they 
really would detract from the peace and 
quiet of the place. So the guinea fowl 
have, not yet arrived. 


In the Barn-Yard 


THE barn-yard inhabitants are real 
friends of the Mantells, who are both 
devotedly fond of animals. They are 
treated with the utmost concern and re- 
spect and are given the most affectionate 
names. The horses are called by the 
whole household, “The Girls,” and the 
cows, too, are duly christened as soon 
as they are added to the estate. Even 
the chickens come to the names of 
“Pat,” “Mike,” “Mr. Dooley,” “Harri- 
gan,” etc. So friendly are the owners of 
Brucewood to their stock that Mr. Man- 
tell sold the first calf that saw light on 
the place, fearing, he said, that Mrs. 
Mantell would insist upon taking it with 
her during the season, and there might 
be some difficulty in finding hotel ac- 
commodations for two dogs and a calf, 
a canary and a parrot. These two last 
pets which were presented to Mrs. 
Mantell, she was obliged to leave be- 
hind her, for “Rubber,” who never could 
be left out of any plans for a tour, and 
“Bunker,” the Boston bull pup born in 
Boston on the Fourth of July—hence 
his name—create enough furor in the 
average hotel clerk’s mind. The pros- 
pect of the calf was too much for Mr. 
Mantell, so he sold it. Mrs. Mantell was 
very indignant to have one of her pets 
ruthlessly taken from her in this fash- 
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ion, and just to show that she was not 
to be outdone, she says she has bought 
back that calf—who is now a grown 
lady with a family of her own. 

The stock on the Brucewood estate 
just now numbers five horses, five cows 
and three calves, besides the chickens, 
ducks, geese and pigeons. 


An Actress’ Garden 


MRS. MANTELL’S real _ hobby, 
however, is her flowers. Brucewood has 
a wealth of them from early spring, 
when the snows disappear and give place 
to the great, glorious array of tulips, 
gold, crimson and pink, the crocuses 
and snowdrops, on through the sum- 
mer months with their wealth of roses, 
sweet peas, a riot of hollyhocks, and 
old-fashioned flowers of all sorts. The 
flowers are her greatest pride and she 
has spared no pains in their cultivation. 
From the time they first took up their 
residence at Brucewood and Mrs. Man- 
tell discovered the wonderful wild flow- 
ers that grew about the place, she has 
taken an interest in flower culture, has 
studied seed catalogues of all sorts, hor- 
ticulture, etc., and has experimented 
with many new varieties. Mrs. Mantell - 
has spent much time and energy on the 
cultivation of roses and has been very 
successful. The La France rose, usually 
a delicate, hothouse flower, she has been 
able to raise successfully out of doors. 
Just now she is experimenting with 
American Beauties and hothouse violets, 
which she hopes in time to market, as 
she has done with some of the other 
varieties of flowers with which she has 
worked. 

Much of the wonderful progress and 
triumph of Brucewood and Maywood is 
due to “John,” the superintendent, who _ 
lives in a cottage on the Brucewood 
acres and keeps things running all year 
round by his thorough knowledge of 
practical farming and gardening. He 
advises as to planting, planning and lay- 
ing out of the grounds, attends to the 
hiring and paying of the farm hands, 
oversees everything, and keeps the ex- 
pense account, which he goes over with 
Mr. Mantell once or twice a month. 
John has some splendid ideas on land- 
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scape gardening, and under his direc- 
tions many shrubs and trees have been 
added which have improved the appear- 
ance of the place immensely and made 
it as attractive in winter as in summer. 
Even in the flower-raising, John is in- 
valuable, and much of her success, de- 
clares Mrs. Mantell, is due to his in- 
terest and counsel. 


The Mantell Household 


EVERYONE in the Mantell house- 
hold gets the spirit of the farms, feels 
the exhilaration of this between-seasons’ 
revelry. Louise and Ethel, the daugh- 
ters of the Mantells, share all of the 
enthusiasm, and are as energetic work- 
ers on Brucewood as Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
tell. The girls spend their seasons while 
their famous actor-parents are touring 
the country, with the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, at Brentwood, L. I., where Mrs. 
Mantell herself was educated. Louise, 
the older of the two, is in her third 
academic year, while Ethel will enter 
the first academic this season. During 
vacations the girls are Mrs. Mantell’s 
right hand “men” in flower-raising, gar- 
dening and berry picking. Always hav- 
ing lived in the city herself, and married 
soon after leaving school, with almost 
no knowledge of domesticity, Mrs. Man- 
tell is entering enthusiastically this new 
domestic and country life, and is trying 
to give her daughters a supreme love 
and interest in both. 

Tt is not difficult to understand why 
Mrs. Mantell is the talented, energetic 
and sincere artist that she is after talk- 
ing with Mrs. Russell, her mother, who 
lives with her. She is the most striking 
exposition of the doctrine of remaining 
‘ always so many ‘years “young.” She is 
vivacious,. energetic and thoroughly 
posted upon every subject under discus- 
sion to-day. Is it a new play? Mrs. Rus- 
sell has read reviews of it, and knows 
whether the critics have immortalized 
it or relegated it to eternal damnation. 
She knows about the literature of the 
day, and knows what’s going on in the 
world about her well enough to tell 
whether it’s the same old revolt going 
on in Mexico or another one just begun. 
In philanthropic and sociological sub- 
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jects she is particularly interested. For © 
thirty years she was a teacher on the 
East Side of New York, and came in 
personal contact with many little “so- 
ciological problems.” 


Mrs. Mantell, Mére 


IT WAS not until some time after 
Mr. Mantell and Miss Russell were 
married that Mrs. Russell could be per- 
suaded to give up her school. 

“And then after we had finally suc- 
ceeded in getting her to give it up,” said 
her daughter, “for months we felt as if 
we had made a dreadful mistake—in- 
deed, as if we had committed a crime. 
Poor mother spent months in tears. She — 
was absolutely inconsolable.” 

“Well, it’s pretty difficult to break ties 
one has had for thirty years,” argued 
Mrs. Russell, “and when I left, I was 
teaching the children of my first pupils. 
an I am homesick for them even to- 

a 

And we could never understand, Mr. 
Mantell and I, why she should shed 
tears to get back to the place that was 
so smelly and unsanitary that we feared 
almost to enter. We used to make all 
sorts of fun of her,” laughed Mrs. Man- 
tell. 

“But I think I quite understand her 
sentiments now,” she added. “It’s just 
the idea of getting away from the thing 
that calls you, from your work, the idea 
that things can go on without you. Why, 
it drives me almost frantic to be shut up 
in a hotel and have Mr. Mantell come 
home and tell me of the splendid per- 
formance that they have given, the ap- 
preciative audience, and all the rest of © 
it.” Mrs, Mantell was very ill at the © 
Secor in Toledo at the time, having © 
been attacked by severe throat trouble, 
in Columbus, which kept her from play- 7 
ing for about three weeks. Miss Agnes ~ 
Scott assumed her réles for the time. 7 

“T certainly can appreciate mother’s 


sentiments,” declared Mrs. Mantell, “be- . | 


cause I want to get back into the har- 
ness— Oh, worse than anyone except 
one who has been out of it and really 
feels the call, can possibly realize! Even 
Mr. Mantell didn’t quite realize how it — 
affected me to have him come home and — 
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talk about it. Of course I wanted them 
' to succeed and have splendid houses, 
but the thought that I couldn’t be there 
to share the success was fairly madden- 
ing. It is rather a sickening blow to 
discover that we are not really so in- 
dispensable after all, now isn’t it?” 


Successful Rustication 


THIS energy, vitality and interest 
that Mrs. Mantell gives to the splendid 
productions that she and Mr. Mantell 
are offering the country, characterizes 
the whole farm and household machin- 
ery of Brucewood, and spells its suc- 
cess. 

At first, declares the mistress of 
Brucewood, she used to sit up all night 
over household or garden magazines and 
finally fall asleep like a tired child over 
her reading. But this was in the early 
progress of the venture, when she was 
practically a child in the work. Now she 
says she can tell her neighbors who have 
spent their lives on the farm and in gar- 
dening, and have “house-kept” all of 
their days, just why their sweet peas 
haven’t “done well,” when hers have— 
it’s because she has learned that they 
are thriftier and healthier when planted 
in rows running from north to south in- 
stead of from east to west; she can tell 
why the birds abandon their bird houses 
and come to live on the Brucewood es- 
tate—it’s because at Brucewood the 
doors of the houses face south and west. 
‘All of these things she has learned by 
dint of study and experience. She could 
also give the soap-box artists of the mag- 
azines lessons in artistic house furnish- 
ing, and can offer her own cook sug- 
gestions in the culinary art. 

All of these things have come about 
just through careful and determined ob- 
servation, study and experimenting. 

The Mantells spare no time or ex- 
pense in improving their farm, and their 
hearts during the entire season are never 
far from the “Highlands.” When they 
are playing long stands in New York, 
they feel like children on a half holiday, 
because they can go home after per- 
formances. They rush from the theatre 
like a couple of kids let loose from 


school, get the boat that lands them at 
Middletown, N. J., at a few minutes 
after one, and then a four or five-mile 
drive to Brucewood and a quiet “home” 
supper before retiring. Next day comes 
a roam around the place before return- 
ing to the city for the performance— 
an inspiration big enough to put new 
life into any jaded actor’s interpreta- 
tion of his role. 


The Actor-Farmers 


SO SCIENTIFICALLY have the 
Mantell farms been run that they have 
become self-supporting and will in time 
be really a paying proposition, besides 
the pleasure and rest they are afford- 
ing the owners. 

But all is not science or work at 
Brucewood, though work there is differ- 
ently interpreted than on the ordinary 
farm, or in any other walk of life. Both 
in their professional careers and as 
“actor-farmers’—as the Mantells like 
to call themselves—they are getting their 
pleasure out of their work. It would be 
well if they could give to the world 
their successfully tried recipe : “Get your 
pleasure out of your work or you will 
never know what real happiness 
means.” They follow this Elbert Hub- 
bard admonition to the letter. 

But there are plenty of recreations at 
Brucewood. The verandas are excellent 
afternoontea-rooms, while the rustic 
summer house in its cool seclusion, in- 
vites the soul to solitude. There are the 
tennis court, golf links, croquet grounds, 
boating and swimming. But best of all, 
there is the ocean always in view, big, 
vast, eloquent with its “silent, swift- 
sailed ships,” passing majestically by, 
the arching sky dipping down into the 
waters, the exhilaration of the sea air— 
the inspiration of infinitude. Small won- 
der that with all of the health, wealth 
and happiness of Brucewood, the rip- 
pled, moon-kissed nights, the joyous 
days, the immensity of the sea, the sky 
and the country surrounding them, the 
Mantells can give back out of the big- 
ness of their own environment the tn- 
terpretive readings of life in all of its 
moods and phases, expounded by the 
Bard of Avon. 
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67 C.MAC LEAN 
) SAVAGE 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


E DIDN’T relish it at. first, this 
idea of having a “Benefit.” “One 
would think I was old,” he boomed 

at the suggestion. As a matter of fact 
he was old—sixty-seven last “Ides of 
March,” he said. But smooth-voiced 
friends won him over. His funds were 
low and there was a “mere trifle” of 
room-rent owing. “You are to read 


Antony's oration, Mac’,” they told him. 
“You see it wont really be a Benefit 
after all, because that’s what the people 
will come to hear.” 

“Nay, lads,” he answered smiling. “I 
fear you flatter me.” 

They said they didn’t. He believed 
they didn’t, so he consented. 

The “talent” flocked to his assistance, 
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for who didn’t know Old Macready 
Robinson, “legitimate actor” with the 
accent on the last syllable. Managers 
offered their theatres, comedians, trage- 
dians, soubrettes, prime donne and in- 
genues volunteered their “services.” 

The “Benefit” was a tremendous suc- 
cess and of course the “house came 
down” at his splendid rendering of the 
Funeral Oration. Some of the younger 
actors commented that he missed a line 
here and there but what did that matter. 
Wasn’t it Macready Robinson himself ? 
Wasn’t it his “Farewell Appearance?” 
If Youth smiled a bit, there were others 
that cried. Many were the couples that 
came in from out of town to hear him. 
Couples that had passed or were soon to 
pass the Silver Wedding mark. That 
full rich voice, though the youngsters 
called it “ranting,” brought back to 
white and silver hair, the days long gone 
by—days when they too were young and 
full of vigor. They remembered Mac- 
ready Robinson ; indeed, yes! 

Almost two thousand dollars! 

The old man thanked them at the ban- 
quet afterwards. He spoke with dig- 
nity ; his words were clear-cut and well- 
chosen. Some said his voice shook a bit 
towards the end. He didn’t think so. 

Habits formed in the course of tens 
of years are not. broken in a day. The 
sidewalk was free and the rising gener- 
ation needed advice. Macready Robin- 
son was still to be seen on the corner, 
wearing a new cape overcoat and som- 
brero fashioned after the old ones. No 
one objected to that. They did object to 
the other thing. There was a time when 
a “handsome stripling” would have been 
glad to pay the old man’s check for a 
few “tips” as to the reading of a line. 
Now it was different. All his life, Mac- 
ready Robinson had made money. All 
his life he had spent it as fast as it came 
in. Now he had it—there seemed to be 
nothing to prevent him spending it 
again. A hoarding actor of “The Old 
School” is indeed an anomaly. It was: 

“Hearne, you old scoundrel, still 
‘standing ’em up, eh?’ ’—in the familiar 
bass voice, “Come here, you scamp, and 
sit down. Eddie, bring Mr. Hearne a 
drink.” Or again: “Great Scott! There’s 
Benson. Don’t know Benson? Ye gods, 
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man! We were at the Shaftsbury to- 
gether. Played before Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. Quite an honor, sir! 
Benson, old chap, what are you going 
to have?” 

And so the Rialto whispered it about. 

“Gosh,” said Property Man. “I just 
stepped out of Eddie’s! Old Robinson 
was in there buying drinks for every- 
body in sight. Old sport, that fellow!” 

“He’d better look out,” Stage Carpen- 
ter would answer. “First thing he 
knows, he’ll be down and out again.” 

So Stage Carpenter told Electrician 
and Electrician whispered it to the call- 
boy. From there it reached the soubrette, 
traveled to the ingenue and so on up, 
until it reached the ears of the gentle- 
men responsible for the Benefit. 

They knew it was a delicate task, so 
they intrusted it to Little Billy Dayton. 
Many a time they had been together. 
No man knew Macready Robinson bet- 
ter, or dared go so far. Billy called on 
him one morning at breakfast. The old 
actor bellowed his greetings. They 
chatted for a while and then Robinson 
suggested a “jaunt to the café.” 

They reached the street and walked 
on in silence. At Seventh Avenue the 
little man spoke. 

“Isn’t it about time you cut this out, 
Mac?” 

“Cut out—cut out? What are you 
driving at, Billy?” 

“Stop them, these—these—jaunts to 
the café.” 

“Ye gods!” thundered Robinson. 
“You impertinent little scoundrel! How 
dare you interfere!” 

Billy Dayton knew his man and 
waited until the storm abated somewhat. 
He told his friend the truth. Mofiey 
didn’t last forever. The public couldn’t 
be imposed on. Benefits didn’t come 
every day. Macready Robinson fretted - 
and fumed, raved and ranted, forte at 
first, decreasing in time to a slight 
pianissimo of protest. 

“Can’t you see I’m right, Mac. You'll 
be broke in a year or two if you keep 
up this rate.” 

“But Billy, old man, where will I go, 
what will I do?” 

“Mac—this is no time to deliver the 
‘Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ speech.” 
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“But Billy, Isdon’t know any other 
life—I’ve—” 

“Stage whisper, Mac! Pick out some 
nice little town up-State. You can live 
for less than half what it costs you here. 
You'll make lots of new friends. What 
do you say?” 

Macready Robinson was silent. They 
had reached the door of “Eddie’s Café.” 

“Come on in, Billy—we’ll have a 
drink.” 

“No, Mac. Not until you tell me it’s 
your last one here.” 

The old actor listened to the voices 
and the laughter inside. Then his hand 
slipped into his pocket and he jingled 
the few coins that lay there. 

“Billy,” he said. “I give you my word. 
It’s my last one—here !” 


Macready Robinson chose it because 
he proposed to his wife there. The 
town hadn’t changed much: An increase 
of four, perhaps five hundred people. 
On the "Vermont border it was; he re- 
membered the name—“Quiggsdale.” Of 
course no one remembered him. There 
was nothing to recall the actor of 
“Shakesperean and Classic Répertoire” 
that had deigned to play Richelieu there 
for one night only. Nothing in a tall 
man in a cape overcoat to bring back 
memories of thirty years ago. He didn’t. 
expect a brass band and the Mayor; but 
the bleakness of the little station chilled 
him. 

He hired a room a little way from the 
village. It was on the ground floor and 
he liked it because there were geraniums 
in the windows. The landlady, a portly 
person by the name of Hicks, served 
him supper and he retired early. 

“Ye gods! I fear I was never meant ° 
for rural life!” 

This he said a: week later. Time had 
hung heavily on his hands. There was 
nothing for him to do but walk or sit 
in his room and read. ‘Yet something did 
turn up. 

The purveyors of alcoholic beverages 
do not confine themselves wholly to the 
city. Quiggsdale boasted of a café. 
The old actor had seen it often, but he 
never entered. He remembered though, 
that he had forsworn strong drink only 
as far as the aforementioned metropolis 
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was concerned. There was no ban on ~ 


Quiggsdale cafés in the bargain. That 
was not nominated in the bond. 

He found it though, a case of “Look 
upon this picture and then on that!” 


There was no round table, no sawdust 


on the floor and—terrible offense—there 7 


were cobwebs on the ceiling. A chin- 
whiskered personage was bartender and 
proprietor. There were two or three 
loungers in the large room—or, as he 
would have himself expressed it, “Group 
of rustics gathered about stove, up 
left center.” In short, the place lacked 
that “keen air of good-fellowship” that 
made his long lost Eddie’s so dear to 
him. He drank but one glass of whis- 
ky and departed a disappointed man. 
Yet this passed. 

One day there was an argument 
among the habitués. The old man hap- 
pened to be there. The topic in dispute 
concerned the elder Booth. This was too 
much. In well-rounded, deep-sounding 
words of wisdom, M acready Robinson 
put the inquiring yokel in full charge 
of the facts. 

“The elder Booth was an actor, sir!” 
he thundered. “An actor of sterling 


worth.” 


That was the beginning of it. The 
men in the bar gazed at him in open- 
mouthed amazement. They seemed 
prone to listen farther. He gratified 
their desires to the fullest extent of his 
rich bass voice. The one glass of whis- 
ky multiplied into three and he stayed 
there two hours, Yes, that was the be- 
ginning of it. 

Macready Robinson was in his glory 
once more. There were people to listen 
to him, people who enjoyed the listen- 
ing. Not the same as those he left be- 
hind; but perhaps they were even more 
appreciative. He soon became one of 
the attractions of the place. The flow 
of customers increased; he discussed 
everything; he quoted Shakespeare, 
Lytton, Dickens; his fund of knowledge 
seemed inexhaustible. The setting was 
a country bar-room ; the audience, farm- 
hands and laborers; but what did he 
care? Wasn’t he, Macready Robinson, 
the Star? 

It was a summer evening. There was 
quite a crowd in the bar-room, for the 
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actor had promised to recite a scene 
from “Richelieuw”—when the = spirit 
moved him. Perhaps he should have 
said “spirits ;” but that doesn’t matter. 
He rose majestically and waited for the 
hum of voices to be still, Then he 
went on. 

He had just reached the famous 
“Mark where she stands,” when he 
stopped dead. There was a short pause, 
Then some one followed the direction of 
his gaze. He was looking out of the 
window. The bartender saw it and 
threw a wet towel. There was a sound 
of falling wood on the veranda and a 
thin little cry. 

“Chase her, Hank,” said one. “She’s 
enough to skeer anybody.” 

Hank went outside. 

“Go home, you,” they heard him say. 
“Don’t be hangin’ ’round here!” 

“Le’mme alone!” piped the tiny voice. 
“T wanna hear the legit’!” 

“What’s that!” 

Macready Robinson thundered the 
the words! “Legit’!” What did that 
mean from anyone here? It was some- 
times a word of scorn and yet again of 
praise. 

‘Let it stay, Hank, my boy,” he 
boomed. “Let it stay, whatever it is.” 
He picked up the broken threads of his 
speech and went on. 


“What the devil d’ye mean,” he asked 
on his way home. “How dare you in- 
terrupt me!” 

He recognized the cause, although it 
tried to scramble out of his way. A girl 
of about fourteen she was, thin and pale 
as far as he could see in the moonlight. 
She scraped along at his side, laughing 
the while—scraped and stumped along 
on two crutches. 

“Gee, boss,’ she answered. “It’s so 
long since I’ve seen a real trouper you 
don’t blame me fur takin’ a squint at 


” 


you. 
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“Where did you get that lingo?” 

““Huh—me old man was a performer 
—Bates’s T’ree Ring Show.” 

“How did you hurt yourself?” 

“Fell off'n the trapeze.” 

“H’m. Where do you live?” 

“Poor-house.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Chinky. They calls me that becuz I 
was with a Japanee troupe when I was 
hurt and had to make-up yaller.” 

“Well, Chinky, come around and see 
me. Do you know where I live? See— 
over there by those cross roads.” 

“Honest, boss!” 

“You bet, Chinky, Come to-morrow. 
Good-night !” ; 

And a far different Macready Robin- 
son strutted off to bed. 

“Chinky” came to-morrow and many 
to-morrows, Little by little the pendu- 
lum swung’ the other way. First the 
whisky went and he took the child out 
of the care of the community. She came 
to live with him. That meant extra bed 
and board. The three glasses of cider 
diminished to two. Then there were so 
many things needed. Dresses, hats, new 
crutches, It was a hard struggle, but he 
made it. The Quiggsville café saw Mac- 
ready Robinson no more! 

He taught her to read; he corrected 
her English, while she worshiped him 
as though he were a god. All the time 
there was something revolving in his 
mind. Now he would do it; again he 
wouldn’t. At last he wrote the letter 
and sent her to post it. 

“I guess they'll do it,” he said as 
he watched her out of sight behind the 
elms. 

The letter contained a request of the 
men who had given him the Benefit. He 
recommended that the monthly check 
be “cut in half.” Also, in case of “the 
decease of the beneficiary, the remain- 
ing sum be paid to Miss Chinky Robin- 
son, adopted daughter.” 

He lit his second and last pipe, and 
drank a glass of water. 
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by Walter 


THE AUTHOR of this amusing article has “played many parts” in the years that he—and 


he is a young man—has “trod the. boards.” 
“The Follies of 1911.” 


ROM Hamlet to musical com- 
edy! 
But why? 

Because of the money. 

When I began my histrionic career, 
I was fired with a fine ambition to do 
great deeds, to play great réles, to 
achieve a success that would place me 
on a pedestal in the Hall of Fame in 











Dercival 


Once he was Hamlet, out West; now he is in 


close proximity to Edwin Booth, Wil- 
son Barrett, and Richard Mansfield. 
I labored manfully to educate the pub- 
lic to Shakespearean standards, as I 
saw them, and I gave performances 
in “Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” “Othello” and “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” which I still insist were 
creditable achievements, well acted, 
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well mounted, and worth seeing. Un- 
fortunately I couldn’t convince the 
public of the merit of the perform- 
ances. Booking agents forced me to 
play the one-night stands, where no 
matter what the critics said of you 
the next day, it was impossible to play 
a second engagement and profit by 
their kind-words. The big cities were 
held open only to actors of “reputa- 
tion,” and I, being at the beginning 
of my career, was without that magic 
talisman which opens the doors of the 
theatres in Boston, Chicago and New 
York. : 

Five years of playing one-night 
stands in Shakespearean rdles, either 
at the head of my own company or as 
leading man with that fine artist, Cres- 
ton Clarke, dimmed the fire of my 
Shakespearean ambition. Before go- 
ing on the stage, I had been a choir 
singer in Philadelphia, and once when 
I returned to New York after a partic- 
ularly trying road season, I ventured 
into the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
where I understood Ben Stevens was 
trying voices for a certain réle in 
Klaw and Erlanger’s production of 
“The Billionaire,” in which Jerome 
Sykes was starring at Daly’s Theatre. 

More as a joke than anything else, 
I stepped inside, and in a few minutes 
Mr. Stevens asked me to sing for him. 

As soon as I had finished some sim- 
ple little song, he called to me to 
come out front, and dismissed all the 
other applicants. He took me at once 
by the arm, and led me over to Mr. 
A. L. Erlanger’s office, while I expos- 
tulated that I wasn’t anxious to go 
into musical comedy, as I had been 
playing Shakespearean rdles. 

“You tell that to Erlanger,” replied 
Stevens. “Fancy getting a tenor out 
of a Shakespearean road troupe.” 

I further explained that I was not 
a tenor, but that my voice was a high 
baritone. But Stevens took me into 
Erlanger’s private office, and told him 
I was the man to sing the straight 
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leading réle in “The Billionaire” in 
support of Mr. Sykes. 

“But I am not a singer,” I pele 
tested. “I am an actor.” 

Erlanger smiled grimly. 

“Thank God at last I’ve found a 
singer who can also act,” he said. 
“You don’t get the combination often. 
Make out a contract for five years, 
Ben, and give Mr. Percival an increase 
in salary of $25 each year. That’s all. 
You begin a week from Monday.” 

“But—” I started to protest. 

“Sign here,” said Stevens. And I 
signed. 

That was my début into musical 
comedy. I played all the following 
season with Jerome Sykes, until his 
untimely death closed the tour of 
“The Billionaire.” The next fall, I 
became leading man with Fritzi 
Scheff in the production of “Mlle. 
Modiste,” singing the leading réle of 
the French lieutenant who falls in love 
with the fascinating milliner. This 
brought me under the management of 
Charles Dillingham, who made an ar- 
rangement by which he assumed Mr. 
Erlanger’s contract. I was with Miss 
Scheff for two years, and the experi- 
ence was one of the most delighful 
engagements I have ever known. 

Other musical engagements include. 
my appearance in the title réle of 
“The Gay Musician” at Wallack’s 
Theatre; as leading singer with Grace 
Van Studdiford in “The Golden But- . 
terfly;” and in the straight leading 
réles of Lew Fields’ big musical pro- 
ductions, “The Jolly Bachelors” and 
“The Summer Widowers.” During 
the past three seasons I have not 
played outside of New York, except 
as the star of my own opera, “Will O’ 
The Wisp,” for which Alfred Robyn 
provided the music. 

My “Hamlet” experiences are at the 
same time a cause of regret and of 
joy—regret that I found it inexpedi- 
ent to continue as a Shakespearean 
actor, for Iam intensely ambitious to 
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do serious work; joy that I was able 
to play these great parts even though 
the financial returns were not as great 
as I have since enjoyed from the light- 
er work. It is evident that the vast ma- 
jority oftheatre-goers prefer light 
offerings to the more serious drama, 
and as it is the business of a manager 
to provide what the public wants and 
pays best for, so it should be the art- 
ist’s duty to endeavor to furnish the 
style of entertainment which will best 
please the people who pay for their 
seats. The dollars of the public are 
our votes, and every actor and mana- 
ger wants to be elected unanimously 
by as many votes as possible. 

I began my Shakespearean ven- 
tures early. While still singing in the 
church in Philadelphia, I organized 
an amateur dramatic stock company, 
of six people besides myself, each of 
whom received a salary of $5 a week. 
We did a new play each week, select- 
ing some offering within our limited 
acting capacity. I myself, painted all 
of the scenery. We turned the hall 
adjacent to the church into a tem- 
’ porary theatre, and relied upon the 
church patronage to support our 
scheme. At the end of two seasons of 
this juvenile activity, we paid $8,500 
for a new pipe organ for the church 
—every dollar of it accumulated by 
our amateur stock company perform- 
ances. 

When I was seventeen years old, 
I borrowed (without permission) 
my father’s great fur overcoat, with 
a Persian lamb collar. I had noticed 
from the pictures of actors that all 
of the great stars wore fur lined over- 
coats, and it seemed necessary for me 
to annex such a coat for a certain pur- 
pose I had in mind. 

Creston Clarke was playing in 
Philadelphia then, in Shakespearean 
répertoire. Clarke was a sincere, ear- 
mest actor, who practically devoted 
his life to the classic drama, and who 
persevered in his devotion and made 
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many sacrifices in order to play the 
rdles he wanted. The public at large 
never acclaimed him as a great actor, 
and he never played long engage- 
ments in the big cities like New York 
and Chicago, but in many communi- 
ties Clarke was always sure of attract- 
ing paying audiences. He always 


gave dignified, ambitious, conscien-' 


tious performances. I had seen sever- 
al of his Shakespearean productions 
from the gallery, and was determined 
to play Shakespeare: 

Wearing my father’s great coat, I 
called on the actor, in fear and trem- 
bling. He at once perceived that the 
coat was several sizes too big for me, 
but he merely laughed and treated 
me kindly. 

“Have you ever studied elocution?” 
he asked, and my heart sank. 

“No, sir,” I said, sadly, thinking it 
was all over. 

“Then I will give you a chance,” he 
replied. “Call at the stage door at 
seven to-night.” 

I did so, and went on with the mob. 
After playing with Clarke as a super, 
I asked him to let me rehearse one of 
the smaller réles, and he gave me the 
part of Bernardo, in “Hamlet.” After 
I had read it, somewhat crudely, 
Clarke took the book, and showed me 
how it should be done. I had always 
been fond of imitating, and I at once 
gave a correct imitation of Clarke in 
the part. The actor laughed so loudly 
that I didn’t know whether to cry or 
to run, but Clarke engaged me never- 
theless, and said, “Perhaps you had 
better play it your own way.” 

I played small parts with Creston 
Clarke for two years. The third sea- 
son, I became his leading man, alter- 
nating many of the principal réles 
with him. For instance, during my 
fourth season I played Othello half 
the week while he played Iago, and 
the balance of the week I played Iago 
while he played Othello. We also al- 
ternated in the réles of Velarge and 
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Rafael in “The Marble Heart”—two 
réles practically equal. During this 
tour, I think I played every male part 
in “Hamlet,” (except the title réle, 
which I will mention later), every 
male part in “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice” (except Shylock), every male 
part without exception in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” and “Much Ado,” 
and I also played the heavy réles in 
“Don Caesar de Bazan” and “Ruy 
Blas.” 

The circumstances under which I 
continued my Shakespearean career, 
several years later, were a trifle unus- 
ual, I had gone to Salt Lake City to 
appear in “Coriantun,” Joseph Ha- 
worth’s famous Mormon play which 
had a big production there in 1904. 
A notable cast had been gathered for 
the production, which was financed 
by some wealthy citizens of Salt 
Lake. But “Coriantun” was a failure, 
and a lot of good actors found them- 
selves high and dry in Salt Lake City 
with no engagements and no money 
to speak of. 

It was then that I determined to 
organize my own company and play 
some of the plays with which I was 
familiar, up and down the Pacific 
Coast. It was not difficult to persuade 
some of the other “Coriantun” actors 
to assist me, at very reasonable sal- 
aries. I got together several sets of 
scenery, and we opened our tour in 
Mantia, a small town of southern 
Utah. I am willing to wager that I 
am the first and only actor who ever 
played “Hamlet” in Mantia. Filled 
with ambitious plans, I had selected 
“Hamlet” as the bill with which to 
head our répertoire, and Mantia was 
the town on which the blow fell first. 
I must say, however, that we gave a 
dignified and serious performance. 
Helen Randon was the Ophelia, and 
the rest of the company was carefully 
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selected and well rehearsed. The peo- 
ple of Mantia had never had a chance 
to see “Hamlet” before, and we really 
did a good business for the town— 
something like $400, I think. 

I then took the company on a tour 
of western one-night stands which 
lasted about four months. In addition 
to “Hamlet,” we played “Don Caesar 
de Bazan,” “Ruy Blas,” “The Apos- 
tate,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
“The Lady of Lyons.” We used prac- 
tically the same scenery and the same 
costumes: for all of these plays. Of 
them all, the best business was done 
by “Hamlet” and “She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” I gave about forty perform- 
ances of “Hamlet” during the seven- 
teen weeks we were on tour. When I 
brought the company back to Broad- 
way I had over $2,000 in my pockets, 
representing the net profit. I had gone 
to Salt Lake City with only my rail- 
road ticket and enough money for a 
hotel bill the first week. I proved, 
therefore, that in this particular in- 
stance, money could be made playing 
Shakespeare in the small towns. 

But life is too short, and railroad 
jumps out west are too long, to play 
“Hamlet” continuously unless one 
meets with the recognition of the 
big cities. I was young and enthusias- 
tic, and I had the time of my life play- 
ing the leading réles I most desired 
to play. 

However, it is a great satisfaction 
to sing a leading réle on Broadway, 
live in a comfortable apartment, and 
get a pleasing salary every Saturday 
night. Some one else’ is welcome to 
“Hamlet” in the one nighters. 
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NAPOLEON has ever been an attractive character to dramatist and actor alike, In this 
article Mr. Winslow recalls the various dramas that have projected “The Little Corporal” as 


the leading character. 


SHOULD like to be my own pos- 
terity,’ Napoleon once remarked 
to his brother Joseph. “I should 

like to be present at a performance 
where some poet like the great Cor- 
neille would make me breathe again, 
and think, and speak.” 

If the conqueror has been permitted, 
in the spirit, to gratify his vainglorious 
desire, his shade has been hovering 
about the theatre ever since the mortal 
man sank into his last long sleep, un- 
troubled with dreams of empire, at St. 
Helena. Napoleon Bonaparte, as a char- 


acter, has been the great protagonist of 
modern drama in the same overwhelm- 
ing manner that Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as a warrior, was the great protagonist 
of modern history. Living, he directed 
the destiny of Europe; dead, he ob- 
sesses the imagination of the world. The 
various plays and piéces de thédtre in 
which he has figured form a dramatic 
literature in themselves, just as his mem- 
orabilia constitute whole libraries and 
his representations in the fictive and 
plastic arts make up a rich iconog- 
raphy. 
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Theme of a Thousand Plays 


- BUT still, as an Avernian first-nighter 
the shade of Napoleon, it may be con- 
jectured, is highly dissatisfied. No poet 


like the great Corneille has made him - 


breathe again, and think, and speak ; he 
has fertilized multitudinous playwrights, 
but he has not inspired a single genius. 
It may be that he bulks too large to be 
framed within the proscenium arch; it 
may be that he is still too close to his 
posterity to be seen in the right theat- 
ric perspective; but the fact remains 
that there is as yet no drama dealing 
with Napoleon which, by any stretch of 
critical license, can reasonably be called 
“great.” The nearest approach to a Na- 
poleonic masterpiece, strangely enough, 
does not deal with Napoleon directly at 
all, but with his unhappy son, the King 
of Rome, too young and weak to sup- 
port his ponderous imperial heritage— 
Edmond Rostand’s “L’Aiglon.” 

Henry Lecomte, a diligent French 
bibliographer and devoted imperialist, 
has prepared an exhaustive résumé of 
the Napoleonic drama, from February 
10, 1797, when the victories of the 
Italian campaign gave it birth in Paris- 
ian vaudevilles through the year 1899. 
That work, limited to the French stage 
alone, includes 587 titles. The decade 
following the publication of M. Comte’s 
tome has been rich with -Napoleonic 
drama ; the English, American, German, 
Italian and Spanish stages have not 
neglected the Man of Destiny on their 
own initiative, in addition to their fre- 
quent adaptations from the French; 
and so a conservative estimate of the 
titles in this category, if Comte’s work 
were to be made laboriously interna- 
tional and up to date, would not fall far 
short of 2,000. 


“Rivoli” 


THE latest addition to the list is a 
drama of respectable artistic dimen- 
sions—René Fauchois’ “Rivoli,” pro- 
duced at the Odeon, the second national 
theatre of Paris, March 28, 1911, under 
the masterly stage direction of André 
Antoine. Fauchois is to be recalled to 
Americans as the author of “Beetho- 
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ven,” which was brought out at The 
New Theatre, in the spring of 1910, 
with Donald Robertson in the title rdle. 

“Rivoli” is episodic in form, though 
it does not surrender to this vice as 
completely as the majority of its fore- 
runners have done, and it compensates 
for its lack of unified dramatic action 
by a unity of mood. In form, it shows 
a daring disregard for the traditions of 
the French stage by a use of prose and 
verse together, the poetic medium 
serving when Napoleon dominates the 
scene. Its theme is the contrast be- 
tween the young general’s passion for 
war and for Josephine; in a third act 
of intense power he is represented as 
discovering that amiable lady in an open 
infidelity, on the very eve of his great 
triumph over the Austrians at Rivoli. 

Fauchois has taken no liberties with 
historical fact in this revelation of Na- 
poleon’s domestic infelicity. His in- 
spiration was found in certain letters 
to Josephine, written in camp during 
the Italian campaign, which make the 
accusation against her and which give 
plausibility even to Napoleon’s sudden 
appearance in her boudoir at Milan, dis- 
turbing a rendezvous with a certain 
authenticated captain of hussars—an 
episode which forms the climax of the 
drama. Fauchois has recorded his own 
feelings upon reading those letters, as 
follows: 

So the young chieftain who intimida- 
ted the old generals of the Revolution, 
the Augereaux and the Massenas, was 
like all other men; and the memory of a 
shoulder of pearl, of a smile, of two 
lovely eyes, of a perfume, had more 
power over him than the shouts of vic- 
tory and the acclamations of his army! 

I glimpsed tragedy; I sensed the human 
anguish of the heart which would have 
itself of iron; and the drama was born. 
“Rivoli” closes with a tableau in 
which the battle-scarred troops, de- 
lirious with victory, parade before Na- 
poleon, just after the conflict, and the 
curtain comes down as the hero de- 
livers one of his historic addresses: 

Soldiers, you have hurled yourselves 
like a torrent from the crest of the 
Apennines; you have routed and dis- 
persed all who have opposed your march. 


Stripped of everything, you have sup- 
plied everything. You have won battles 
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without cannon; crossed rivers without 
bridges; made forced marches without 
shoes; bivouacked without brandy and 
even without bread. The soldiers of lib- 
erty alone were able to suffer as you 
have suffered. May thanks be rendered 
uhto you, soldiers! The grateful nation 
will owe to you its prosperity. And 
when, after a glorious peace, you will re- 
turn to your firesides, your fellow-citi- 
zens will say, as they point to you: 
“They were the Army of Italy.” 


Madame Sans-Géne 


PERHAPS the best known play in 
the Napoleonic théitre is “Madame 
Sans-Géne ;” certainly it has been the 
most often and the most widely played. 
Written by Victorien Sardou and Emile 
Moreau, it was produced at the Théatre 
de Vaudeville, Paris, October 27, 1893, 
by Mme. Réjane and her company. It 
had a run there of more than 400 per- 
formances, was imported successfully 
into England and thence to this country, 
and has been revived frequently since 
the period of its first international 
vogue. More than that, it has been made 
into a comic opera, successfully sung 
in England and America, under the title 
of “The Duchess of Dantzic.” The li- 
bretto of this piece was by Henry Ham- 
ilton, the music by Ivan Caryll, and the 
date of its production, 1903. 

The washerwoman-duchess who is 
the heroine of “Madame Sans-Géne” 
is one of the greatest characters in the 
repertory of Mme. Réjane, and has been 
a grateful rdle to a number of American 
comediennes. Napoleon is here a sec- 
ondary but none the less important char- 
acter ; he is surrounded by such historic 
figures as General Lefebvre, Empress 
Marie-Louise, and the Count Neipperg. 
The story of “Madame Sans-Géne” may 
be summarized as follows: 

The prologue begins, at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, in the shop 
of Catherine Herscher, nicknamed 
Mademoiselle Sans-Géne, because of 
her rough-and-ready ways. While her 
launderers are busy at their daily toil, 
the sound of cannon is heard; the Tuil- 
eries is being taken by assault. Cather- 
ine has gone out to take her clients their 
clean linen, and, incidentally, to learn 
if her lover, Sergeant Lefebvre, has es- 
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caped unharmed in the battle with the 
Swiss guards who defended the palace. 
She enters, with her hair and her bon- 
net in winsome disarray, and begins to 
chat with one of her customers, Fouché, 
a prudent patriot who prefers the peace- 
ful laundry-shop to the dangerous en- 
virons of the Tuileries. That conver- 
sation, which reveals the romance be- 
tween Catherine and Lefebvre, and 
which brings up the name of Captain 
Bonaparte, an inscrutable patron of 
Mademoiselle Sans-Géne, is interrupted 
by a messenger who brings the news of 
the taking of the Tuileries. Catherine 
learns that Lefebvre has not been 
wounded; overjoyed, she is about to 
start in search of him, when musket- 
shots are heard close by, and a fugitive, 
bloody and powder-stained, darts into 
the shop.’ 


Neipperg and Louise 


THIS fugitive is the Count Neipperg, 
afterward to become famous as the lover 
of Empress Marie-Louise; he has 
helped to defend the Tuileries against 
the revolutionists and is now trying to 
escape. Catherine’s sympathetic heart is 
touched by his plight; she conceals him 
in her own room. Then a detachment 
of soldiers, led by Lefebvre, enters, and 
the laundress serves them refreshments. 
Lefebvre, however, finds it necessary to 
go into Catherine’s room; he is sur- 
prised at seeing that the door is locked; 
and then his sweetheart’s insistence that 
he shall not enter arouses his jealousy. 
He tears the key away from her and 
goes in, thinking that he will discover 
a rival; but he reappears shortly, smil- 
ing, and informs his comrades that Cath- 
erine was merely trying to play a joke 
on him. Then Catherine, touched by 
his ready generosity toward her protégé, 
forgives his suspicions and his brutality 
in the usual lovers’ manner. 

Nineteen years have passed by when 
the curtain rises on the first act, proper. 
Captain Bonaparte has become the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and is at the height of 
his power. Lefebvre, now Marshal of 
France and Duke of Dantzic, is living 
in the palace of Compiégne, where the 
imperial court is stopping when the 
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action begins. The new duchess, to 
whom her old nick-name of Sans-Géne 
still clings, is having trouble in learn- 
ing good manners and forgetting the 
slang of her washerwoman days. A 
dancing master vainly tries to teach her 
the proper carriage of a court lady. In- 
terrupting one of these lessons, the 
Count Neipperg, who has remained a 
friend of Lefebvre and his wife, con- 
fides his troubles to her. He is in love 
with Empress Marie-Louise, and has 
just received from the suspicious Na- 
poleon an order to leave the court and 
France. He wants to see the empress 
once more before he goes, but Mme. 
Sans-Géne, worried by the danger that 
threatens him, makes him promise to 
obey Napoleon’s order without delay. 
Neipperg goes out, and the dignitaries 
of the court fill the salon. The duchess 
is dazzled by the display of uniforms 
and bejeweled gowns; the Queen of 
Naples and the Princess Elisa, sisters of 
Napoleon, perceiving her embarrass- 
ment, attack her with epigrams. En- 
raged, she hurls back at them frank re- 


torts which riddle their private lives; 
and the princesses go out, overwhelmed 
with shame and threatening revenge. 


Climax of the Drama 


THE third act takes place in the im- 
perial cabinet. Napoleon, irritated by 
reading certain anti-imperial pamphlets, 
is in one of his characteristic rages. He 
gives staccato orders to his officers. Then 
the women of the court file in to salute 
the Emperor, and he retains his two 
sisters, after this ceremony, putting 
them to work washing his head. Em- 
press Marie-Louise tells him about the 
scene between the princesses’ and the 
Duchess of Dantzic; he regrets the 
episode, and orders his sisters to be more 
careful with their bitter tongues. He 
declares, however, that he cannot have 
an ex-laundress in his court, and that 
. Lefebvre will have to divorce his Mme. 
Sans-Géne. The duchess, who has been 
called in, recalls the past and his one- 
time lowly estate to Napoleon; her bons 
mots about his visits to her shop, in 
other days, disarm the imperial rage. 

Then a sound is heard in the corri- 


dor that leads to the apartments of the 
Empress. Napoleon’s Mameluke, Rous- 
tan, always on the qui vive, nabs a man 
who has been creeping along in the 
shadows; it is the Count Neipperg who, 
led by one of the matrons of honor, has 
been endeavoring to see Marie-Louise 
again. Napoleon, all his suspicions re- 
turning, places the count under arrest. 
An altercation between the two men fol- 
lows. Neipperg uses an abusive word; 
Napoleon tears off his epaulettes and 
boxes his ears. Then Neipperg draws his 
sword on the Emperor, but is promptly 
seized by the Mamelukes ; and Napoleon 
orders him to be shot at once. 

Mme. Sans-Géne, who was a witness 
of the scene, is eager to save her old 
friend. Conspiring with Fouché, who is 
in disgrace as minister of police and who 
wants to regain the imperial favor, she 
forms a plot to rescue him. Napoleon is 
shown the letter which Marie-Louise 
gave to Neipperg to deliver to the Em- 
peror of Austria, her father; it is com- 
plete proof of her innocence. He re- 
pents of his brutality toward Neipperg, 
and issues an order for his release. Then 
Mme. Sans-Géne tells him of her little 
conspiracy with Fouché, and both re- 
ceive the imperial thanks for having 
saved him from the shame of a useless 
murder. 


More than Queen 


“PLUS QUE REINE” is another 
Napoleonic drama which has rivaled the 
success of “Madame Sans-Géne.” It was 
brought out at the Thédtre Porte St. 
Martin, Paris, March 28, 1899, coming 
from the pen of Emile Bergerat, who 
is still active as a dramatist and poet. 
In English and American adaptations it 
has repeated its Parisian triumph. The 
lady who is the “more than queen” of 
the title is Josephine. The drama re- 
counts her romance with Napoleon, her 
coronation as Empress of the French, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of an old 
mulattress in her childhood home of 
Martinique, and her ultimate divorce 
because of Napoleon’s desire for an 
heir. At the end of the play she sur- 
renders to the inevitable, in a passion of 
tears, and signs her consent to the di- 
vorce, crying, “Vive Napoleon II.” The 
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Emperor takes her in his arms and an- 
swers tenderly, “It is still yourself who 
will give him to France, my dear Jose- 
phine.” 

Mme. Réjane, the creator of the rdle 
of Madame Sans-Géne, is responsible 
for the production of another, and more 
recent Napoleonic drama—“L’Impéra- 
trice,” by the distinguished Catulle 
Mendés. This drama was brought out 
April 3, 1904, at the Théatre Réjane, 
Paris, shortly after its author’s horrible 
death in a railway accident. The pre- 
miére took on some of the aspects of a 
memorial service; whén, according to 
French custom, Mme. Réjane appeared 
before the footlights to anounce the 
name of the playwright, and said 
solemnly: “This piece was written by 
our lamented friend and master, Catulle 
Mendés,” a hush fell over the applaud- 
ing audience. 

In “L’Impératrice,” Napolecn is 
shown in exile on the Island of Elba, 
haggard and melancholy. He laments 
the absence of his son and the infidelity 
of his queen, Marie-Louise, who has 
taken Napoleon II to Vienna with her. 
He is comforted by a visit from Mme. 
Walewska, a Polish noblewoman, once 
kis favorite. This lady, the greatest- 
hearted of all the divinities with whom 
Napoleon’s name was associated, has 
sacrificed her reputation and her domes- 
tic happiness by coming to the fallen 
Eagle of France in the hour of his com- 
plete despair. She brings their son to 
assuage the paternal grief in the Na- 
poleonic heart; and more than that, she 
bears news of the plans for his resto- 
ration. 


Other French Napoleonic Dramas 


STILL another drama of recent pro- 
duction is “Le Roi sans Royaume,” by 
Pierre Decourcelle, produced in Paris, 
September 23, 1909. This piece is no- 
table chiefly for combining the Napole- 
cnic tradition with that of the Lost 
Dauphin. The son of Louis XVI, 
whose fate has baffled historians so com- 
pletely, is here shown as grown to man- 
hood, a young hero who attempts to 
regain his kingdom by combating Na- 
poleon. The Dauphin and the Emperor 
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are the two main characters in this 
drama, which is of course purely ficti- 
tious in its material; and though Na- 
poleon gets the upper hand, he is forced 
to confess that this youth is a fitting 
successor to himself as Emperor of 
France. 

From the endless list of other titles 
in the Napoleonic drama of France, 
there may also be selected for special 
mention the following: “Brumaire,” by 
Edouard Noét (1899) ; “Colonel Roque- 
brune,” by Georges Ohnet (1896) ; “Les 
Cents Jours,” by Edouard Noél (1895) ; 
“Le Capitaine Floréal;’ by Emile 
Moreau and Ernest Depré (1895); 
“Marengo,” by Adolphe D’Ennery 
(1863) ; “Les Comtadnene de Jéhu,” by 
Charles Gabet, from a novel by Alex- 
andre Dumas pére (1857); “Napoleon 
et Josephine,’ by Julien Dalliere 
(1848); “Napoleon Bonaparte, ou 
trente ans de Thistoire de France,” by 
Alexandre Dumas pére (1831); and 
“Le Fils de PHomme,” by Eugéne Sue 
and Des Forges (1830). 


Bonaparte and Mansfield 


RICHARD MANSFIELD was fas- 
cinated by the character of Napoleon, 
being of Napoleonic temperament him- 
self; but, unable to find a play which 
projected the Man of Destiny as prom- 
inently as he desired, he determined to 
have one written to order, according to 
his own ideas. The commission was 
given to Lorimer Stoddard, son of the 
well-known Richard Henry Stoddard, 
and was executed in the usual episodic 
way. It was produced on the last night 
of Mansfield’s tenancy of the Herald 
Square Theatre, New York, October 
27,. 1894, its title being “The Emperor 
Napoleon.” Mansfield’s characteriza- 
tion had the stamp of genius, but the 
play was mediocre, or worse. The pre- 
miére was an actor’s triumph and a 
dramatist’s failure. The audience 
seemed to exclaim, “Here is the Em- 
peror himself; now where is the play?” 

Mansfield played Napoleon with an 
attempt at the Italian, or rather, the 
Corsican, accent. He afterward ex- 
plained this breach of tradition, in the 
following manner: - 
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“T tried in my embodiment of Na- 
foleon to differentiate -the Corsican 
from the Frenchmen. Later I learned 
that Napoleon did actually speak 
French with a pronounced accent.” 

A synopsis of the piece, as given in 
its own programs, will indicate at once 
its content and its lack of dramatic 
structure. It follows: 

“The first act describes half an hour 
in the tent of Napoleon at Tilsit. 

“The second act, after the Emperor’s 
return from Moscow, deals with the 
treachery of his followers and his fall 
from power, and the incidents are made 
tc occur in the throne-room at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

“The third act relates certain events 
on the Island of Elba. 

“The fourth act is divided into two 
scenes: the first scene it at night before 
Waterloo, and the second scene consists 
cf a dialogue between peasants recount- 
ing the loss of the battle of Waterloo, 
and reveals Napoleon and his generals 
on their horses. 

“The fifth act is placed at Longwood 
on the Island of St. Helena.” 

The cast of the first performance of 
Mansfield’s “Napoleon” may be inter- 
esting, as a matter of record. It was 
as follows: 


Napoleon Bonaparte..Richard Mansfield 
Marchaud, his Valet.....A. G. Andrews 
The King of Rome Dot Clarendon 
Emperor Alexander of Russia 
ESP pie atm, Cetera J. V. Serrano 
Frederick, King of Prussia 

William Harcourt 
Prince Talleyrand D. H. Harkins 
Gobain, a corporal W. N. Griffith 
General Lefebvrer—..J. W. T. Weaver 
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General Ney Addison Pitt 
General Berthier........... F. F. Smiles 
General Oudinot.......... T. F. Graham 
Sir Hudson Lowe....... C. J. Burbridge 
POURER. aici 545 Ved Be ox gees F, Finch 
Queen Louisa of Prussia 
Beatrice Cameron 

Countess Marie Walewska 

Katherine Grey 
Josephine, first wife of Napoleon 

Helen Glidden 
Marie Louise, Empress of France 

Norah Lamison 
Queen Hortense....Ethel Chase Sprague 
Mme. Montesquiou Alice: Leigh 
Mme. de Bonballe..Mrs. McKee Rankin 
Mme. Berthier Angela McCaull 
Mme. Oudinot Bolinda Bainbridge 
Mme. N Winifred McCaull 


The Man of Destiny 


“THE Emperor Napoleon” did not 
remain in Mansfield’s repertory for 
long; it was discarded as an unsatisfac- 
tory vehicle. He never again attempted 
the great Corsican, although until his 
death he dreamed of a Napoleonic play 
of suitable caliber. He was offered one 
that has achieved some distinction— 
nothing less than Bernard Shaw’s 
tour de force, “The Man of Destiny”’— 
and he brutally rejected the same. Shaw 
wrote to him on this point (September 
18, 1897) as follows: 

I am much hurt by your contemptuous 
refusal of “The Man of Destiny,” not be- 
cause I think it one of my masterpieces, 
but because Napoleon is nobody else but 
Richard Mansfield himself. I studied the 
character from you, and then read up 
Napoleon, and found that I had got him 
exactly right. 

Arnold Daly was the actor who finally 
brought Shaw’s “Man of Destiny” to 
a successful production—in 1904, 
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BOOTH AND BARRETT 
by J.G.Peede 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


T THE turn in the road, the old 
man paused and looked back. It 
was very early in the morning; the 

sun had not yet rolled high enough in the 
sky to absorb the cool tang in the air or 
evaporate the silver lace-work of dew- 
drops spun over all the land. In a near- 
by meadow, from which drifted the rich 


scent of new-mown hay, a pair of larks 
were starting cloudward in ever-widen- 
ing circles, thrilling the ear with their 
exuberant song. The old man had risen 
just as the first pale glints of lavender 
light had streaked the east. For a 
minute he had stood by the open win- 
dow, half undecided, looking off across 
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the tree-tops, heavy with ripened fruit, 
to where the brown ribbon of roadway 
stretched invitingly. The irresistible 
lure of “the road” that comes to every 
actor with each returning autumn, 
claimed him, the call of the footlights, 
of one-night stands, and distant jour- 
neyings. 

For three consecutive years he had 
fought off the desire successfully. This 
time he could not resist. Here in the 
home for superannuated actors they 
tried hard enough to make him happy, 
as they did all the other inmates. There 
was plenty to eat, a comfortable room 
to sleep in, a fine, big farm to wander 
over, games of cribbage and backgam- 
mon to while away the long winter 
evenings. Yet constantly dwelt in his 
mind the thought that he was a cast- 
off, an object of charity; and after his 
many years of service, it hurt. Then 
regularly, late in every summer, when a 
new season was beginning in the the- 
atres, came the wild, unleashed longing 
for grease-paints and applause, for a 
part to act, and a program with his 
name on it. Stronger than ever had 
come the desire this year, and he could 
not crush it down. 

Swiftly he had drawn-on his clothes, 
and into a travel-stained valise he had 
dropped his few toilet articles and a 
change of linen. Also his precious box 
of make-up materials. For the last time, 
he glanced round the room that had 
sheltered him these several years. 

“For I acted once with Booth and 
Barrett,” he whispered, as if in proud 
farewell. 

Stealthily he crept along the hallway 
and down the stairs. At each creaking 
of a loosened board he had stopped, 
scarcely daring to breathe until certain 
no one had been aroused. The bolt in the 
outer door turned readily; a second 
more, and he had closed it quietly 
behind him. With firm, eager steps he 
trudged up the road, his head thrown 
back, a brave determination in his eyes 
—till he came to the bend. 

There he stopped, and looked round 
contemplatively at the big, hospitable 
Actor’s Home. The impulse to turn 
back while it was yet not too late, came 
over him; after all, he had known so 
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mutch happiness there, so much of kind- 
liness and peace and rest. Then came 
that other, greater call, and he faced 
round to the open road. 

“For I acted once with Booth and 
Barrett,” he repeated musingly to him- 
self, and picking up his valise, he set 
out again on his journey. This time he 
did not stop. 

To the railway station was a matter 
of two miles or so, and his legs felt the 
strain before he arrived there. With a 
delicious sensation of independence, 
like a truant school-boy stealing away 
for a day’s fishing, he took from his 
slim purse the money to purchase a 
ticket to New York. After an hour’s 
wait, the local train steamed in, and he 
settled himself in the smoking-car. It 
was not a long journey; by noon-time 
he was on Broadway. 

A little confusedly, he stepped into a 
café doorway. The surroundings were 
strange and foreign; he experienced 
difficulty in locating himself, for he had 
not been on Broadway for five years, 
and every five years a new Broadway 
is created. Old theatres, old cafés, old 
office-buildings are torn down, and new 
ones, larger and more sumptuous, take 
their places. Only the street itself re- 
mains unchanged, and the shifting 
crowds that daily pace its course. Across 
to the left, he finally sighted a familiar 
landmark, and at the corner below stood 
a theatre he had played in one whole 
winter. Gradually, things came back to 
him. Enough of the old remained, once 
his eyes had searched it out, to make 
him feel at home. Threading the well- 
remembered haunts of the streets in the 
“forties,” he soon located a “furnished _ 
room” that at least suited his purse—a 
barren cell up under a sun-baked roof. 
Leaving his valise there, and brushing 
into place his flowing white locks, he 
started forth to seek an engagement. — 

The first office he entered was a 
noisy bee-hive of a place, a bewildering 
babble of comings and goings. The ante- 
room was crowded, chorus girls in silks 
and pompadours, dapper young juvenile 
men twirling absurdly tiny walking- 
sticks, heavy-set character men, gray- 
haired grande dames, snickering ingen- 
ues, all waiting their turns to be ad- 
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mitted to the holy-of-holies within, the 
sanctum of the exalted personage who 
spent his life engaging actors. And over 
everybody domineered a flippant-faced, 
freckled office-boy. No one heeded the 
old man, or even seemed to note his age. 
In fact, the intoxication of the day made 
him look younger than -he really was— 
that and his good carriage, character- 
istic of the mime, irrespective of age. 
For the first time in three years he felt 
like somebody! The blood actually 
swelled through his veins tili his fingers 
tingled; the pupils of his eyes dilated 
as he scanned the figures passing in and 
. out. The years seemed suddenly to have 
turned fick: and he was an actor again, 
among actors. 

At fast it came his turn and he was 
admitted to the inner room. A thin- 
faced, wiry man of about thirty, rolling 
a black cigar nervously in his mouth, 
looked up from a mahogany desk lit- 
tered with contracts and photographs. 

“Well?” he inquired briskly. “What 
were you with fast season, Mr.— 
Mr.—?” 

“Hillman, Martin Hillman,” prompt- 
ed the visitor. “You see, I didn’t play 
last season. I acted once with—” 

“What did you do the previous sea- 
son?” interrupted the manager. 

“T didn’t play then, either,” confessed 
Hillman, “but I acted once with Booth 
and—” 

“Sorry, nothing for you,” teroke in 
the man at the desk. “Next!” he called 
to the officious office-boy as Hillman de- 
parted. 

Everywhere it was the same story— 
what parts had he been playing lately, 
what had he been doing the past season. 
Booth and Barrett cut no figure in 
the hurly-burly of the-twentieth cen- 
tury ; experience, age, ability seemingly 
counted for nothing! 

Thus the day passed, and the next 
brought only a repetition of its disap- 
pointments, and the next also. Hillman’s 
courage withered. There was still one 
manager whom he had not interviewed, 
and whom he had firmly determined he 
would not interview—Walter Graham. 
For he had often acted in the compa- 
nies of Graham’s father, and it was he 
had secured his entrance into the Ac- 
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tor’s Home. If he saw Graham, he feared 
to be persuaded to return to the Home, 
and he dreaded that humiliation worse 
than death. No, he had made the leap 
and must abide ‘by the consequences! 
One course of action remained by 
which he could still keep his newly 
gained independence. He could become 
a supernumerary. Hiliman had never 
suped in all his life, even when he first 
adopted a stage career; it meant the 
choking down of a lot of pride before 
he definitely made up his mind. He had 
to do something, though, and soon. His 
purse, lean enough to begin with, was 
growing flatter day by day. Force of 
circumstances drove him to it. The next 
evening he was part of thecrowd in the 
mob scene of a big London melodrama. 
He feared there might be some one in 
the company who would recognize him, 
so he disguised himself with wig and 
beard. As it happened, he only knew 
one person there—the leading lady, and 
she wouldn’t have remembered him, he 
told himself. Twelve years before he had 
been the character man im the company 
in which she was playing child’s parts. 
Outside of the humiliation of suping, 
the evening was not wnenjoyabie to 
Hillman. In any event, he was facing 
the footlights; he was once again in 
that ugly but beloved world, “behind 
the scenes ;” he was on the stage—no 
one could deny that. Only a stiper to 
be sure, but back in the life he had 
lived so fong and cherished so much. 
Soon he would have been happy after 
a way, happier at any rate than he had 
been in the Home, if only suping had 
been more remunerative. Eight per- 
formances at fifty cents each did not 
accumulate into a regal stipend to re- 
ceive every Saturday night. Before he 
realized it, he was behind in his room 
rent; in another week he was invited to 
move elsewhere. After the performance 
that evening he fingered despondently 
outside the stage door, going nowhere 
because he didn’t know of any place to 
go. Finally the stage-door man, who 
served also as night watchman, hailed 
him. Hillman didn’t have to explain his 
plight; the doorman guessed it. To him 


it was a familiar spectacle—the broken- 


down old actor. 
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“Curl up in this chair here if you 
like,” he offered. 

Thus it came about that every night 
when the performance was over and 
the company had all departed, Hillman 
slipped back into the tiny.room of the 
stage-door man, where he slept in a big 
arm-chair, from which the stuffing 
oozed forth in half a dozen bursted 
places. 

Graham, coming from a conference 
in the offices of the theatre late one 
night, found Hillman there. Just as the 
old man had divined, Graham, after the 
first shock of surprise at finding him 
had passed away, urged him to return 
to the Home. 

“Wasn’t everything all right there? 
Didn’t they treat you well?” inquired 
the manager, who was also a director of 
the Home. 

“Yes, they were fine,” admitted Hill- 
man. 

“Then why the blazes didn’t you stay 
there? What did you want to run away 
for, and starve round New York like 
this?” 

For a long time Hillman didn’t reply. 
“T preferred to act during these last 
years,” he said at last, thickly. “I’d— 
I’d rather drop away in harness.” 

“There, there,” put in Graham, his 
manner softened. “Quite natural you 
should, too. Drop round to the office in 
the morning and I'll see that you get a 
part. Meanwhile, here’s something on 
account of the first salary day,” and he 
pressed a bill into Hillman’s hand. 

The old man was speechless with sur- 
prise and delight. 

“You did some great work in the old 
days, Hillman. I can remember my 
father telling me as plainly as if it were 
yesterday about your performance with 
Booth in ‘Hamlet.’ You were only a 
youngster then. Good-night—see you in 
the morning.” 

With a hearty handclasp, the man- 
ager was off into the night. 

The part was only a short one, the 
réle of a butler in a new production that 
was to open the following week. Gra- 
ham went on to the one-night stand 
where the play was being put on, to 
attend the last few rehearsals. 

“He'll never do,” the stage manager 
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greeted him, a worried frown on his 
face. 

“Who?” asked Graham. 

“The old codger you sent on for the 
butler. Half the time you can’t hear 
what he says, and the other half he’s 
ranting as if he were playing ‘Mac- 
beth.’ ” 

“That so?” said Graham, non-com- 
mittally. 

The author had the same complaint. 
“That butler you sent to take Mur- 
phy’s place is a rotter,” he wailed. 

“Oh, I guess he wont hurt us any,” 
replied Graham with irritating cheeri- 
ness. “He doesn’t have over a dozen 
lines, and I want him. Sort of feel he 
will bring us luck! Need some sort of 
a mascot you know. The last two plays 
of yours I put on both failed, you re- 
member.” 

So Hillman stayed, and nothing more 
was said. He was bad in the part, small 
as it was, there was no denying that. 
Graham admitted it to himself in secret. 
The old man put on all the airs | 
and grandiloquence that flourished in 
Shakespearian productions of the pre- 
ceding generation, when the part should 
have been characterized by the most un- 
assuming and simple manner. Yet as 
Graham had said, the part wasn’t big 
enough to make the slightest difference 
in the ensemble, or to affect in any de- 
gree the success or failure of the piece. 
Thus Hillman remained, and the play 
scored a tremendous hit. 

He was happy now, truly happy. 
Everybody in the company was kind to 
him. They overlooked his bad acting, 
and his constant harping on the “old 
days” for the sake of the genial smile 
and pleasant word that were perpetual 
with him. Besides, he could tell a story 
uncommonly well, and in the smoking 
compartment one night on a sleeper- 
jump, under the stimulus of a couple of 
highballs, he entertained the male por- 
tion of the company for hours with 
songs that were popular three decades 
before, songs that he sung in a voice 
that was still remarkably strong and 
that kept to the key for most of the 
time. 

Five weeks passed, and the company 
was filling a fortnight’s engagement in 
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a large city. Business was big, capacity 
houses being almost a rule. Hillman was 
on the stage in the third act one night, 
when the paralyzing cry, “Fire!” rang 
portentously through the auditorium. 
Instantly the action on the stage ceased. 
The succeeding moment seemed like an 
hour. There was not a sound. The im- 
mense throng that filled the theatre sat 
stunned and silent; the actors had com- 
pletely forgotten their fines. 

Again the cry of alarm burst forth. 

“Look there! Fire!’ Sure enough, 
from the stage, oui under the proscen- 
ium arch, crept a thin puff of smoke, 
almost indiscernible, it was so smail and 
faint. 

A thousand. pairs of eyes riveted, ter- 
ror-racked, upon the spot. As with one 
impulse the fright-crazed spectators 
scrambled to their feet, and started 
madly towards the exits. There was 
noise enough now, shouting and clam- 
oring without end. People hurdied one 
another pell-mell, and shoved and 
trampled. The primeval passion for per- 
. sonal safety held absolute sway in every 
breast. 

On the stage things were equally 
frenzied. The actors had bolted head- 
long for the stage door ; the stage hands 
were running around wildly and fu- 
tilely; only overhead in the fly-gallery 
was there any coolness. There the men 
in charge were directing the fluids from 
fire extinguishers against the small 
blaze that threatened to spread through 
the loft, packed with inflammable scen- 
ery. All had left the stage except Hill- 
man—he alone remained looking out at 
the riot across the footlights. 

“Down with the asbestos curtain, 
down with the asbestos,” he shouted. 
There was nobody to bring it down. 

At a glance he saw that the danger 
from fire was as nothing compared to 
the danger of crushing and suffocation 
imminent in the frantic mass of human- 
ity struggling before him. 

He ran to the footlights, lithe and ac- 
tive as a lad of twenty. Megaphoning his 
hands to his lips, he cried: “Wait! 
Everybody in your places! There’s no 
danger—the fire is nearly out.” 

A few persons in the front rows 
heard him, laughed insanely, and dived 
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the harder into the press that choked 
the aisles. Again Hillman shouted; he 
had no more effect than an air-rifle fired 
against a stone wall. Then came an in- 
spiration. He sang. Passionately, with 
all his lung power, he burst into the con- 
tagious measures of “Dixie.” With 
shrill, confident tones, he sang on and 
on. 


This time, some of the nearest people 


stopped. Gazing aloft, they gained re- 
assurance; the smoke was not enlarg- 
ing in volume. Hillman, gesticulating 
vividly, his eyes flashing, his white hair 
showing under his dislodged wig, made 
a peculiarly striking figure. The enthusi- 
astic melody of the ever-popular “Dixie” 
held them. Perhaps the danger was not 
grave after all. Surely it seemed folly 
to attempt plunging through the twist- 
ing vortex that had jammed the exits. 
A half dozen or so persons temporized. 
Finally they sat down, and called to 
those back of them to do likewise. 
From “Dixie,” Hillman passed on to 
a long succession of old-time songs, stir- 
ring epics of battle, jolly tunes of min- 
streldom, forgotten ragtime favorites. 
In the prevailing uproar, his voice was 


‘sometimes entirely drowned, and some- 


times he was hopelessly off the key, but 
every moment he sang, and every mo- 
ment he won recruits. 

Here and there over ali the house 
people were returning to their seats, or 
at least refraining from the death-bring- 
ing tussle. Once a shred of burning 
scenery fell at his feet, and even the 
people he had already calmed sprang 
uneasily from their places. Instantly the 
old man broke into a jig, whooping and 
coon-shouting lustily, as he stamped out 
the sparks. His dancing was grotesquely 
ungraceful, but it served its purpose. 
People sought thzir chairs once more, 
and scores of others throughout the 
house joined them. 

“Fire’s all out! Fire’s all out!” he 
shrieked, so loudly that mad-rushing 
people in the rear heard him and halted. 
Then he started “Dixie” again. His 
voice quavered now, and was not so 
loud. The people down front came to 
his rescue; they joined in the chorus 
with him, only one or two at first, then 
dozens and scores. The day was won! 





































Twenty minutes later the perform- 
ance was resumed. Hillman had averted 
a horrible catastrophe. As it was, a few 
people had been injured, one or two 
badly, and some had left the theatre. 
After the performance, the company 
and stage hands crowded round the old 
man, who was on the verge of collapse. 
Weakly he sank down on a sofa in the 
middle of the stage. Some one held a 
glass of brandy to his lips. He drank it 
gratefully; soon his heart beat more 
strongly, and a touch of color returned 
to his cheeks. 

“It was nothing, nothing at all,” he 
said, trying to silence the chorus of 
praise, and waving away the reporters 
who were seeking interviews and pho- 
tographs. 

“Just wait till Mr. Graham hears 
about this,” put in the company man- 
ager, patting him on the back. 

“It was nothing, folks,” persisted the 
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old-timer, his words coming detachedly. 
“My day is over. It’s time I left the 
field to you younger ones. I know how 
bad my acting is and-how I’ve tortured 
you with it. You’ve all been very good. 
I’m going back to the Home now and 
stay there. I’m a left-over from the 
‘palmy days,’ and should be out of the 
running now.” 

He paused, and a far-away look of 
revery came to his eyes. No one spoke. 
There were tears in many eyes. At last 
he continued, his voice growing fainter 
and fainter, and his eyes more misty. 

“Those were the ‘palmy days,’ too, 
when you were expected to play Lear 
one night, and be end man in a min- 
strel show the next. Why, I acted once 
with Booth and—-” 

“Three cheers for Hillman and the 
‘palmy days!” broke in the stage man- 
ager. 

They were given with a gusto. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SERPENT 


MILTON SILLS, one of the younger leading men enlisted under the Brady 


standard, tells of attending a performance of “Antony and Cleopa 


3 


in 


France. The property man had evidently made frantic efforts to furnish a re- 
alistic setting and had provided for Cleopatra a marvelous mechanical asp 
that when lifted to the queen’s breast, reared back its head with true reptilian 
malignance and hissed like a small steam-engine. At that, Mr. Sills’ neighbor 
in the next seat—who had been watching the performance with increasing 
disapproval—arose abruptly. “I am of the same opinion as the asp,” he sighed 


wearily, as he turned to go. 
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By Donald Morris Jones 


GABBY HAS ANOTHER ADVENTURE 


NE swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer; neither does one swallow 
satisfy Gabby. 

My chubby friend, with the expan- 
sionist waist-line, believes that when 
- one indulges in liquid refreshment, he 
should take a good, long, satisfying 
drink, made up of many swallows. 

He was proving his belief in this 
theory when I ran into him the other 
afternoon. He was holding down a chair 
in the Café d’Enfant, situated on Long- 
acre Square. I had dropped in for a cup 
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of Mocha and Java and a platter of 
the butter cakes, for which this cafe is 
famous. 

Whether Gabby spied me first, or 
whether I glimpsed him for the initial 
peek, I do not know. But I do know that 
he signaled vigorously for me to join 
him at the table where he was sitting. 

I wandered back to his table and 
hung up my hat, being sure to keep it 
within the line of vision. If you have 
ever partaken of inner-man_ refresh- 
ments in the Longacre Square district, 


he a Vi as 
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u are probably aware that it pays to 
‘ vigilact and cautious, rather than 
sorry and regretful after your chapeau 
has taken wings. 

“I thought you fed over at the Ciub 
every day,” remarked Gabby, removing 
his chin from the edge of the armor- 
plated china cup he had been using as 
a facial rest. 

“I do, but I was too busy to-day to 
get over. What's the big sensation that 
leads you to honor this humble cot with 
your elaborate presence ?”’ 

“I’m waiting to meet Joe Robby. He’s 
going to take me up to see Louie, the 
burlesque king.” 

“What’s the reason? Where do you 
come in on the burlesque game?” 

“Sit tight, and I'll spill the big ex- 
planation.” 


The Fin Game 


“YOU seem to butt in on everything 
that’s going on,” I remarked pleasantly, 
as I gave my modest order for coffee 
and cakes, to the trim, white-aproned 
damsel, who had luffed into the offing, 
while Gabby and I were peddling the 
chin music. 

“T aint butting in. Here’s the for why. 
I’m going fishing with Joe, and we’re 
going to see Louie to get some points 
on the fin game. They say Louie is a 
bear on copping the scrappy bass and 
spearing the roving pickerel.” 

“Oh, he is one of those wizards of the 
rod and reel we read about in the 
magazines.” 

“That’s just exactly it. Why, Joe told 
me yesterday, as how Louis and Mat 
Smythe went up on the Croton Water- 
shed, last month, and came home loaded 
to the guards with whales and. every 
other kind of fish.” 

“Whoa, Gabby,” I was constrained to 
remark. “Any other sort of fish al- 
most, but nix on the whales. Whales 
don’t agriculture in the Croton Lakes.” 

“Well,” admitted Gabby, somewhat 
-teluctantly, “maybe there wasn’t no 
whales. But they got a whopping fine 
mess of other kinds of fishes.” 

In the meantime, while Gabby and I 
were discussing affairs piscatorial, the 
little Willing Worker had arranged my 
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set-up. She had flashed the battered 
near-silver knife and fork and spoon in 
battle array in front of me, and had laid 
down a plate that was guaranteed to be 
proof against the strongest set of store 
teeth in existence. Then she daintily 
chaperoned the butter cakes and the 
“one in the dark” from the serving de- 
partment, back to where we were 
planted. 

I was just starting in, as Gabby was 
wiping away the last remnants of the 
maple syrup, which the Big Chief of the 
Food Foundry serves with his buck- 
wheat plasters. However, he kept up a 
running fire of comment and conversa- 
tion, as I ate what was before me. I 
learned that Joe had invited Gabby to 
go fishing with him, and had suggested 
that they go and see Louie, before set- 
ting out. 

According to Gabby, Joe had tipped 
him off that when it came down to 
knowing the burlesque business and the 
fishing art, there was no one in the big 
city who had anything on Louie. 

Having finished our meal, Gabby and 
{ matched for the checks and I am very 
glad to be able to state that Gabby lost. 
He paid without a murmur, though I 
knew for a moral certainty that he had 
taken in the Café d’Enfant merely be- 
cause he was going light on the prov- 
ender—in all likelihood because of a 
stringency in the money drawer. 

We sat back and waited perhaps ten 
minutes, for Joe to put in an appear. 
But not an “appear” did we get out 
of Joe. Finally, becoming somewhat 
peeved, Gabby suggested that we go 
right up to Louie’s office on Forty- 
seventh street, and wait there for him. 


The Burlesque King 


WE TROTTED out into Broadway, 
and took a couple of encore bows from a 
flock of chickens and actors who were 
decorating Whirlpool Avenue, while 
waiting for the season to open. 

When we reached Louie’s office, there 
was no sight of Joe. 

Louie was there with bells on, how- 
ever, and extended the warm mitt to 
the pair of us. Gabby tipped Louie off 
to the object of his call, and suggested 
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that we would wait for Joe to rumble 
in on the scene of the big doings. This 
being strictly according to Hoyle, Louie 
edged us into a couple of runged _—, 
and advised us to stand in the draught 
and get the pneumonia. 

We backed up against the wall, over 
in the corner near the water cooler, 
which wasn’t working, and waited. 

Louie was recruiting his burlesque 
troupe for the coming season. He was 
as busy as a guy painting freckles on 
the leopards. All sorts of ginks kept 
blowing in. 

Gabby and I had been there for per- 
haps ten minutes, and had been listen- 
ing to Louis explaining to a Gretchen 
that he only needed her for the chorus 
in his show, and that therefore, she 
would have to come down a little bit 
on the salary question. 

Just as he had about convinced her 
that there was a glut in the chorus girl 
market and had handed her a pen with 
which to sign the papers, binding her 
to be in turn an Eskimo dame, a Zulu 
maiden, who wore mostly beads and a 
happy smile, and a warrior at the Court 
of King Falbunctious, a young Human 
Being blew into the office. 


The Coy Comedian 


' HE DIDN’T even hesitate long 
enough to use the door mat, but bound- 
ed into the sanctum of the Burlesque 
King. He wore a bargain straw hat, a 
suit that had lost its magazine ad. style 
through the agency of a couple of gentle 
showers, and a pair of sassy tan oxfords, 
tfimmed with a plethora of leather scroll 
work. His face was wreathed in smiles 
and a three days’ growth of whiskers. 
I thought he was made up for the first 
act and was flashing the general en- 
semble on Louie. That redoubtable old 
warrior looked up from the slide of his 
desk, over which the chorus doll was 
bending, in a mad endeavor to affix a 
signature that céuld be read, and nod- 
ded coldly and unenthusiastically to the 
newcomer. 

“Well, Blake, and what’s the riot 
now?” asked Louie, handing Gretchen 
a blotter. She had gotten her fingers 
mixed up with the writing fluid and 
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looked as though she were tattooed in” 
purple patches. & 

“No riot,” replied the beaming gentle- ~~ 
man addressed. “I just thought I’d © 
blow in and let you see that I’m right ~ 
on the job.” a 

And with that Blake sat down. Louie 7 


finished with the chorus squab and then ~ 


turned his attention to the last comer. 

“Do you know your part?” demanded 
Louie, taking a smoke from out the box 
in the top drawer of his banker’s desk. 

“T know it backward. I’m going to be 
the hit of this troupe, if you don’t cut 
the part. All I want is plenty of room 
on the stage and a strong arm trap 
drummer.” 

“Well, if you are the hit of this com- 
pany, young fellow, you'll have to step 
some. We've got the liveliest bunch of / 


talent any manager ever put in a bur- ~ 


lesque organization. “Boys,’—turning 
to Gabby and myself—“let me introduce 
Mr. Blake, who is going to play in next 
season’s show. He says he’s a good 
actor, but I don’t believe him.” 

“T’m glad to meet you,” was Blake’s 
comment, grasping Gabby by the fin. 
“What’s your line—comedy ?” 

“T aint no ham,” courteously replied 
Gabby, who hates being taken for an 
actor more than anything else, unless it 
be a workingman. 

“That’s all right, pardner,” cheerfully 
answered Blake. “Don’t lose hope; you 
may get a chance to act some day. You’d 
make a great fat man. Eh, Louie?” 

“Mr. Gabby is a gentleman of leisure, 
Blake. Be careful what you pull. You 
mustn’t get it into that nob of yours 
that everyone wants to announce their 
candidacy for the bug house. And, 
what’s more to the point, I don’t think 
you are an actor. I’ve only got your 
word for it.” 

“And I guess those few words of 
kindness will restrain your chatter for 
a minute or two,” butted in Gabby, who 
was sore at the comedian. Blake sort of 
folded up his face after this, for there 
wasn’t a murmur out of him for some 
time. 


The Cannon-Ball King 


JUST as Blake had been properly sat 
upon and his elocution had been hushed 











by Louie, aided and abetted by Gabby, 
the doorway was darkened by the form 
of a strapping big man, who entered 
quietly and modestly. 

Louie piped him; so did Gabby. That 
irrepressible youth exclaimed loudly 
enough for a man a block away to over- 
hear : 

“Ye Gods and little minnows, pipe 
the mountain.” 

“Ah, Mr. Flippy, how do you do?” 
This from Louie. 

“T’m all to the mustard, thanks,” was 
the Chesterfieldian retort of the man- 
hill. 

Gabby kept gazing at him, seemingly 
mesmerized by the size of the new- 
comer. He walked over, across the office, 
to Louie’s side. He whispered hoarsely : 

“For the love of Mike, Louie, who’s 
the beef trust?” 

“Just a minute,” replied Louie. 

He turned to Mr. Flippy. “Mr. Gab- 
by,” he said, “I’d like you to-meet Mr. 
Flippv, the Cannon-Ball King.” 

Gabby held out his hand, as did Flip- 
py and the two human beings had a 
shake on the introduction. 

“Come over here by the window,” 
suggested Gabby, as Flippy stood like a 
big boob, not knowing what to do with 
the two hams that did duty as his lunch 
hooks. 

They certainly were perfectly good 
hands, and doubtless entirely suitable 
for the business requirements of a Can- 
non-Ball King. But, notwithstanding all 
this, they were as fine a pair of young 
Westphalias as it has ever been my 
good fortune to inspect. 

Flippy came over and Gabby and he 
began chewing the lint. 

“What’s your stunt?” asked Gabby, 
handing Flinny the cigar I had given 
him not an hour before. 

_“T juggle cannon-balls,” replied the 
giant. 

“Yes, and he’s some cannon-ball jug- 
gler, believe me when I tell it,” inter- 
jected Blake. 

“I'd rather believe him when he told 
it,” replied Gabby. ““He’s liable to know 
more about what he is. Besides, I 


thought you were a comedian?” 
“Sure, that’s what I am—a comedi- 
an,” retorted Blake. 
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“Well, then, save the big laughs for 
the show—you'll probably find more use 
for them when you’re trying to earn 
the twenty-five beans Louie is going to 


pay you.” 


Gabby and the Juggler 


THIS sounded like a crusher of a 
reply, but Blake was hardened. He 
merely grinned affably at the cut and 
went on smoking the chloroform brand 
*r smoke-stick he carried about with 

im. 

Gabby, however, was strangely inter- 
ested in the Cannon-Ball King. 

“On the level, old man,” said he, “do 
you sure enough monkey with the real 
cannon-ball things ?” 

“Sure,” replied Flippy. “It 
hard.” 

“But do you do that stunt of catching 
the cannon balls on the back of your © 
neck ?” 

“Yes, that’s one of the easiest things 
in the act.” 

“But what if the cannon ball slipped 
and banged you one on the top of the - 
bean? That wouldn’t tickle you to 
death, would it?” 

“No, but I am insured. But, you 
know, there’s not much risk.” 

“Not much risk,” exclaimed Gabby. 
“Not much risk in having a steel cannon 
ball bounce off your dome! What are 
you pulling anyway?” 

“No,” protested Flippy, “there’s not 
much risk. All you have to do is to get 
your head from under the ball as it 
comes down. You catch it on the back 
of your neck. It doesn’t hurt—much.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed my Fat Friend. 
“Just listen to the man talk, will you!” 
And Gabby rubbed the back of his head 
tenderly, just as though he had tried to 
catch a cannon ball on his neck and it 
had missed fire. 

“Well, old top,” he added, “you can 
have that job for all I’ll ever try to take 
it away from you. I aint no coward, but 
I aint over strong for acting the part 
of a battleship. The pleasure’s all yours, 
believe me.” 

Flippy laughed. He was. used to jug- 
gling cannon balls. It was all a part of 
his day’s work. 


isn’t 
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“Say, on the level, old chap,” conclud- 
ed Gabby, “‘you’ve given me a headache 
just from listening to these pellets of 
iron hitting your dome.” 


Blake Butts In 


WE WERE so interested in our dis- 
cussion with the Cannon-Ball King, that 
we had failed to notice the entrance of 
Charley Bragg, the press-agent. We 
were brought back to earth, however, 
by overhearing Louie and the agent in 
conversation. . 

Louie was outlining a plan of cam- 
paign for Charley Bragg to follow in 
advertising the show. Blake, the come- 
dian, was all ears. Even if he were a 
pest, he was a wise enough guy to know 
that the right party with whom to stand 
in strong was none other than the press- 
agent. He is the little white-haired boy 
who gets your name in the newspapers, 
to say nothing of the reproduction of 
your picture in the Sunday supplements. 

Being a young gentleman of rare 
nerve and confidence, he did not seem to 
mind the fact that he was intruding. 
He threw himself boldly right into the 
breach. 

“Hello, Mr. Bragg. You remember 
me, don’t you?” 

No, Mr. Bragg could not say that he 
did remember him. He looked him over, 
however, as if he were some rare and 
rarely heard of species of animal. 

“IT was with the ‘Manhattan Lilies’ 
last season,” persisted Blake, fishing in- 
to his pocket and pulling out a bunch of 
pictures. 

“Well, and what about it?” demanded 
Charley Bragg, the press-agent. 

“T thought you might want a few of 
these pictures to run in with your press 
dope,” beamingly responded the irre- 
pressible Blake. 

“Sure, he thinks he’s a raving 
beauty,” commented Gabby, loudly 
enough for Blake and the rest of us to 
hear. 

“Oh, and is that so?” demanded 
Blake, turning on Gabby. “And where 
do you come off to butt in and discuss 
me and my affairs? If I want to try to 
get a little publicity for my map, I don’t 
see where it concerns you.” 


“But it does,” was the cheerful, if 
somewhat heated, reply of Gabby. “TI 
am not over-anxious, old smudge, to 
pick up a paper and see your physiog’ 
grinning at me. I like to lamp the maps 
of the dames, not a lot of low-brow 
comedians.” 

“Come on, boys, cut it out,” interject- 
ed Louie. “Stick the photo’s back in 
your pocket, Blake. We’re boosting the 
dames in this show. Your face isn’t go- 
ing to pull any coin into the box-office.” 

“But I had them taken just for this 
engagement,” persisted the irate Blake, 
unwilling to give up the fight without 
a show of resistance. - 

“Well, if you’d ’a’ asked me, I could 
have told you to save your money,” was 
the brief comment of Louie, as he 
turned around to his desk. 

“That’s right,” again butted in Gabby. 
“The nerve of some of these ginks 
would make the Irish flag look like pale 
pink alongside the brand of rainbow 
courage they show.” 

With this temporary set-back to his 


ambitions to shine in the public prints, | @ 


Blake retired to the seclusion of the 
corner opposite that occupied by Gabby 
and myself, 


Lottie and Val 


ON TOP of the argument over the 
pictures, Louie took up the telephone 
and called for one of the theatrical 
agencies. 

“Ts that McGraw’s? It is? Well, this 
is Louie Robby, the burlesque manager. 
I want six more dames for my chorus. 
Don’t send up a flock that look as 
though they have been pulled through a 
threshing machine. Send up about a 
dozen good-lookers for me to pick from. 
Yes, that’s right—nothing over twenty- 
three. Skidoo? No; they’re good for the 
season. Forty weeks. Eighteen beans a 
week and we bring them back to the big 
town if the company closes. Good-by.” 

While Louie was putting in the requi- 
sition for the broilers, a man and woman 
had entered the office. They had all the 
ear-marks of the profession. The mas- 
culine member of the duo was an elon- 
gated sort of human being, who bore all 
the surface indications of a member of 

























the embalming league. The dame with 
him was a typical burlesque soubrette, 
with a skinny face, and a look of grim 
determination writ large upon the same 


’ feature lay-out. 


Gabby chuckled as he saw them come 
in. 

“There’s class, my young friend,” he 
chortled, sizing up the pair of song and 
dance artists. 

“Ah,” said Louie, glancing up as the 
two entered. “I’m glad to see you, Val. 
And how’s Lottie?” 

Both Lottie and Val opined as how 
they were doing fairly well. They had 
just dropped in, they explained, in order 
to find out what costumes they were to 
wear in the first part of the burlesque. 

Louie went into details over the cos- 
tumes, while Gabby commented upon 
the appearance of the ambitious thes- 
pians. 

“That long-shanked gink looks as 
though he could do a full day’s work 
without resorting to the stage for his 
eats and sleeps.” 

“But,” I objected, “it is work to act.” 

“Bah,” scornfully retorted my critical 
friend. “Work isn’t the word. What do 
they do that you can label work?” 

“They sing and dance, I suppose,” I 
replied. “And, believe me, young man, 
even though you don’t agree with me, 
that is some hard work, especially on a 
hot day.” 

“They work, as you call it, for about 
an hour and a half a day,” growled Gab- 
by. “Now, look at that dame that’s with 
the undertaker guy. Why, I’ll bet she’s 
got a temper that would make the red- 
dest headed girl in the world look like 
a mild muley cow. I wouldn’t mate up 
with a sharp-mapped femme like that 
for a million bonny bucks.” 


Gabby on Matrimony 


“T’D HATE to offer you five hundred 
dollars,” I replied. “You’d marry an 
Egyptian mummy for a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

“Sure, I’d marry a mummy. Mum- 
mies can’t talk and there aint no come- 


-back when you say something to them. 


If ever I kick in on the matrimony 
thing, you can lay your last bean on the 
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assurance that I'll come across with one 
that is dumb and deaf. I aint looking 
for no soul mate that’ll sit up waiting 
for me to blow in, and then lambast the 
tarnation lining out of me for being 
late.” 

Meanwhile Louie’s voice had in- 
creased in volume. He was becoming 
peeved, evidently, at the way things 
were going in his chat with the two 
newcomers. 

“But I tell you, the range of the song 
is A. You surely can reach that?” 

“T can, but not for forty dollars a 
week, I didn’t know I was supposed to 
do an imitation of Caruso for a quartet 
of ten dollar bills.” 

“No, Mr. Robby,” broke in the thin- 
visaged person, “Val aint going to strain 
his throat for no forty dollars a week. 
Why, you’re expecting as much out of 
us as though you were slipping us a half 
thousand. We never did claim to be no 
headliners. We’re just good, reliable 
workers, that’s all.” 

“All right; we'll have the music 
transposed, so’s you can sing it without 
straining your celluloid collar,” growled 
Louie testily. 

“What’s the row?” demanded Gabby, 
who, busy as he is, and notwithstanding 
the fact that he had been listening with 
might and main to the conversation, 
made a noise like a question. “I say, 
what’s the big row?” 

With this, the Val person turned 
around and glared at my busy little 
friend. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Me? Oh, I’m the guy who was here 
when you came in. That’s who I am. 
And who are you?” 

“None of your business,” was the 
spirited and courteous reply of Val. - : 
“T see, you’re one of those nice, 
friendly little fellows that doesn’t want 
to work any harder than you have to, 
when you work at all,” was Gabby’s 

diplomatic comment. 

It looked as though storm clouds were 
gathering, and that Val and Gabby were 
about to hit the mat for a catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling bout, best two out 
of three falls. 

However, I intervened in time to pre- 
vent bloodshed. 
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Scene in Louie’s Sanctum 


THE office was pretty well filled by 
this time, and there wasn’t overmuch 
room for anybody. To add to the gener- 
al atmosphere of luxury, the doorway 
was darkened by two more figures, both 
men. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Louie, recognizing 
‘his latest callers, “Come right in, boys, 
and make yourself comfortable.” 

The two men walked. in, glanced 
around at the rest of us indifferently, 
and then. proceeded to turn their re- 
spective backs upon us, as they entered 
into a vigorous conversation with Louie. 

Gabby felt insulted. He figured that 
the callers had confused us two with the 
rest of the stage workers. 

He coughed loudly once or twice, try- 
ing to attract -Louie’s attention. But that 
gentleman was busy with the two men 
and either didn’t, or couldn’t, get his 
signal. Finally, however, one of the 
callers turned and glared at Gabby. 

“What’s the matter with that guy, 
Louie?” he demanded. “What’s he 
chirping about?” 

“No,” replied Louie, “he’s all right. 
Let me introduce you?” 

“Nix on that stuff,” said the man who 
had favored Gabby with the insult. “I 
know enough of ’em already. What are 
you doing—preserving your gang in al- 
cohol, waiting for the season to open? 
What’s the idea? Are you afraid they'll 
evaporate before you get a chance to 
shove them off onto the stage?” 

“No,” laughingly retorted Louie, 
waving a friendly signal to Gabby. “I’m 
having a little meeting.” 

The second of the last two callers, a 
big, hulking chap, hadn’t said a word up 
to this time. But in lieu of conversation, 
he had been staring at the collection of 
people in the office, apparently with a 
great deal of amusement. 

Blake, in the meantime, had left the 
office. At this juncture, he returned and 
attempted to break into the circle, with- 
out as much as “by your leave.” 


The Comedians Clash 


AT THE sight of Blake, the come- 
dian, the caller who hadn’t had very 


much to say, looked him over and then. 
recognized him. * 

“For the love of Heaven, Lou, where 
did you dig him up?” 

“Oh,” said Louie pleasantly, “he’s 
my comedian for next season.” 

“Your what?” demanded the visitor, . 
as though he couldn’t quite grasp the 
significance of the remark. “Your 
what?” he repeated. 

“I said, my comedian,” replied Louie, 
warmly. “I think I spoke plainly 
enough.” 

“Well, for the love of mud, look 
who’s here!”” went on the caller. “So 
you've landed a live job at last? Well, 
I'll bet nine dollars in Confederate 
money that you'll last just about one 
week.” ; 

“What’s the matter?” demanded 
Blake, seemingly becoming very much 
peeved at the reception. “What’s the 
matter with you, Grouch Hooper? Is 
seer anything that’s contagious about 
me?” 
“No, not for a minute,” replied the 
party addressed as “Grouch.” “You're 
not catching enough to be contagious. 
Lou, as I live, I do believe you’re going 
to do a cemetery act.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
Blake?” demanded Louie, taking an ac- 
tive interest in the proceedings. 

“Nothing the matter with him, only 
he’s the saddest specimen of a comedian 
I’ve ever listened to. He’d be a cham- 
pion mourner for big funerals. Did you 
ever see him work?” 6 

“No, but Harry, here, says he’s pretty 
fair as a laugh-getter.” 

“What’s Harry got against you?” de- 
manded Grouch, laughing in Blake’s 
face. Then, as though he couldn’t quite 
understand how the luckless comedian 
had happened to land, he looked him 
over as though he were a customs in- 
spector, and was trying to locate a stolen 
necklace. 

Gabby, meanwhile, had moved over 
from his corner and was taking a very 
active part.in the proceedings. He was 
listening attentively to all that went on. 
Finally he, too, turned to Blake and re- 
marked: 

“You seem to be a red hot favorite 
with this big gink ?” 


































Starting Something 


THE “big gink” turned his attention 
to Gabby. 

“What’s the idea, Fatty, calling me a 
gink ?” 

“There’s no idea at all, at all,” re- 
sponded Gabby, shoving his chin right 
up under Grouch’s face. “But if you 
tried to pull any rough stuff off on me, 
the same as you have been with this guy 
Blake, why I’d, I’'d—” At this point 
Gabby’s feeling overcame him, or else 
he was at a loss for something sufficient- 
ly terrifying to say to Grouch. At any 
rate, he couldn’t finish what he had 
started. 

“Oh, you would, would you? Indeed! 
Lou, you’d better lead this roly-poly out 
of range of my right, or I’ll crumple up 
his features so bad, he’ll think he’s been 
massaged by a flatiron. You’ve got a 
fine, fresh bunch of mutts around here.” 

“Cut that stuff,” interrupted Gabby, 
holding his ground. “I aint afraid of 
you, and you can’t pull that ragged stuff 
on anyone in this office. What’s this poor 
nut Blake ever done to you that you 
have to try to crab his job.” 

“It’s all right, Gabby,” hurriedly in- 
terposed Louie, trying to spill a little 
Standard fluid on the troubled waters. 
“This gentleman is only kidding.” 


“Kidding—rats,” was the inelegant © 


retort of my bosom companion. ‘“He’s 
a big, grovelling walloper, that thinks 


that just because he packs about three’ 


hundred pounds of unseasonable meat 
about with him, he can throw the insult 
harpoon into anyone he happens to 
meet. But he can’t pull it with me. I’m 
a little bit too wise to fall for it.” 

Blake seemed to. be having a fit. 
Either it was some new experience for 
him to find a human being willing to 
champion his cause, or else there was 
an element of humor in the situation 
which Gabby and myself had entirely 
overlooked. 

He was nearly choking to death. Fi- 
nally, as I sat back and watched Gabby 
once again get into a row—and with 
people and events, in which he didn’t 
have an iota of interest—I noticed Louie 
slip the high wink sign to Harry and 
Grouch. 
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Then I began to realize that they 
were only stringing Gabby along. Know- 
ing this, I sort of egged Gabby on, just 
enough, mind you, to keep him warmed 


up. 

Flippy, who had fallen asleep, while 
reading the Barber Shop Chord, now 
awoke, and, thinking there was a row 
on, slipped quietly out into the hall, 
followed by Val and Lottie, the song 
and dance team. This left only Harry, 
the Grouch person, Charley Bragg, 
Louie, Gabby and myself—unless we 
count Blake as a regular fellow. 


Gabby and the Grouch 


GROUCH looked searchingly at 
Gabby, after he had finished his high- 
faluting outburst. Then he bent over, 
until he was glaring right in Gabby’s 
eyes, 

“You poor, deluded little sausage, 
I’ve got a good notion to tramp on 
your fat face. You’ve got a fine young 
chance mixing in with something you 
don’t know anything about. I say it 
again, Blake is the biggest tramp of 
a comedian that ever hit the town. 
Aint you, Blake?” 

When this query was addressed to 
him, Blake showed a surprising switch. 
He opened up, let out a roar of laugh- 
ter that could be heard a city block, 
and replied, half choking: 

“Yes, I guess I am, Grouch. You 
ought to know whether I am or not.” 

“Here,” demanded Gabby, becoming 
suspicious that all was not well along 
the line of battle. “Are you friends 
with this big bridge builder?” 

“No, not friends exactly,” replied 
Blake, grinning like a hyena: “Only we 
were partners in vaudeville for ten 
years, that’s all.” 

“Then you guys have been stringing 
me?” demanded Gabby, his ire aroused. 
“You fresh mallet-eyed gooks have 
been having a little joke with me—is 
that the big idea?” 

“T guess you’re on,” retorted Blake, 
as Gabby turtled from him to Grouch, 
and then to Louie, who was expanding 
his good-humored face in ‘a series of 
wide ripples of enjoyment. 

“Well, and I’ve been defending you 
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against this husky barrel roller all for 
nothing, and getting in bad?” 

- yes,” again cheerfully re- 
plied Blake. “He was only stringing 
when he pulled the rough stuff. But, 
he sized you up for a mull and made a 
play for you. Why, you're the easiest 
thing in the world! I met him down 
the hall before he came in and we 
framed up the deal on you.” 


The Fisherman Turns Up 


GABBY didn’t know whether he 
should become furious, or accept the 
joke in good faith. He. glanced from 
me to Blake, to Grouch, to Harry, to 
Louie, and then back to me, and then 
all around the circle once more. It final- 
ly struck him that the best thing he 
could do was to be a regular fellow 
and acknowledge that he was the goat. 

His fat face broke mto a smile and 
he shook his head. He turned in my 
direction, and then shook his fist at me. 
. “TI believe you. knew what was being 

pulled off all the time, Mouste.” 

I admitted that I had had a suspi- 
cion some time before, that he was 
going to get into his usual tangle and 
snarl 


So, to show he was a good fellow, he 
shook hands all around and had Louie 
borrow the office-boy from next door, 
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to send out for smokes for the bunch. 

As we sat there, awaiting the return 
of the kid, Gabby turned to Grouch 
and asked: 

“And is Blake a bum comedian, on 
the level, now?” 

Grouch laughed. 

“No; not by a long sight. He’s a 
corking good comedian and he’s going 
to be a better one some day. I helped 
get him this job.” 

“Well, you got away with it this 
time,” remarked Gabby, as he took the 
smokes from the boy and passed them 
around. “Have one on the Fat Boob, 
and forget it ever happened.” 

As we were lighting up, who should 
bounce in but Joe, the guy we had been 
waiting for, 

- “You're a fine young Swede,” he de- 
clared, as he saw Gabby. “I thought 
you were going to meet me at Kennet’s 
eating shack ?” 

“Kennet’s?” echoed Gabby. “Why, I 
thought you said Café d’Enfant !” 

“You thought,” exclaimed Joe, dis- 
gustedly, as he sat down. Then he turned 
to Louie and asked him if he could 
give them some tips on fishing.. Louie 
said as how he thought he could, and 
Joe and Gabby and Louie joined me, 
as we walked around to the Retreat 
and had luncheon. 

Gabby didn’t catch a fish. 
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No. XII—~ELIZABETH BARRY AND THOMAS OTWAY 


O ACTRESS has had a greater mad days of Charles II she was what 

share in the literature of any epoch, her contemporary in the frail sister- 

through association with its writ- hood of the stage, Mistress Eleanor 

ers, than Elizabeth Barry in that of Gwyn, was to statecraft—with this 

the Restoration. To letters in the merry, greater distinction, that while Nell lim- 
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ited herself to the King alone, Mrs. 
Barry distributed her enchantments in 
a highly representative manner. The 
chronicle of her loves is almost a com- 
prehensive , literary. criticism for the 
period, 1660-1700;.it embraces the pin- 
nacle of satire in John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester, dips into the source of 
English comedy of manners in George 
Etherege, and includes the refulgent 
afterglow of classic tragedy in Thomas 
Otway. For a summing up of Restora- 
tion work in drama, verse and prose, a 
modern scholar, with more than two cen- 
turies of perspective, could make no 
better choice of three dominant names 
than did this distracting dame, herself 
the supreme actress of the time. 
“The famous Madam Barry,” as she 
was known, was coéval with and anala- 
gous to Marie de Champmeslé of 
France; Otway was her Racine, but 
with a difference. Him she flouted and 
scorned, while triumphing in the char- 
acters which he created for her. Her 
favors were bestowed in preference up- 
on the men of wealth and title, Roches- 
ter and Etherege, and were utterly de- 
nied the ill-starred poet whose “Venice 
Preserved” kindled anew the great 
Elizabethan ashes. Yet in the rejected 
Otway the chief sentimental interest of 
her career is to be found; his sterile, 
unrewarded years of vassalage to her, 
his frenetic letters of worship and en- 
treaty, which betray a genius-humbling 
himself in the dust, and his ghastly end, 
make a story of deep pathetic appeal. 


A Nobleman’s Wager 


MRS. BARRY, born about 1658, 
came to the stage as a gentlewoman in 
reduced circumstances, her father, Rob- 
ert Barry, having wasted his substance 
in loyally maintaining a regiment for 
the support of his King during the Civil 
War. Sir William Davenant, manager 
of the “King’s House” after Charles 
II had returned from exile into his 
own, undertook to place her in his 
company, remembering her father as a 
comrade-in-arms and knowing the girl 
as his wife’s “companion.” Her voice 
and appearance were promising, but 
she seemed so inept that after three 
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trials she was given up as hopeless. 
Then young Lord Rochester, ever ready 
to astonish the town, made a wager 
that within six months he could develop 
her into a favorite, and she was handed 
over into his wild keeping—with great 
willingness on her part. 

The first, the inevitable step, was to 
make her his companion; but Roches- 
ter did not neglect his pedagogic ‘du- 
ties i the liaison. According to a “His- 
tory of the English Stage,” published 
by Edmund Curll in 1741, he selected 
for her the roles of the Little Gypsy 
in Mrs. Aphra Behn’s “The Rover” 
and Jsabella in Lord Orrery’s “Musta- 
pha,” rehearsing her “near thirty times 
on the stage and about twelve times in 
the dress she was to act in;” further- 
more, “I have been assured from those 
who were present that her page was 
taught to manage her train in such a 
manner as to give each movement a 
peculiar grace.” And when her dec- 
lamation was found to be monotonous, 
this amateur stage-director “made her 
enter into the nature of each senti- 
ment, perfectly changing herself, as it 
were, into the person, not merely by 
the proper stress or sounding of the 
voice, but feeling really and being in 
the humor the person she represented 
was supposed to be in.” 


Début of Mrs. Barry 


THEN, in 1673, before the six 
months’ limit of Rochester’s bet had 
expired, she appeared in “Mustapha,” 
and won the money for her lover. The 
audience, which included Charles II 
and numerous courtiers, curious to see 
if, the madcap earl had fulfilled his 
vow, was swept by tragic pathos—Mrs. 
Barry’s particular genre of acting. The 
Duchess of York, in particular, was so 
profoundly impressed that she endowed 
the débutante with her own royal wed- 
ding-dress. 

Colley Cibber, who came to the stage 
when Mrs. Barry was in the maturity 
of her art, may be consulted on her 
histrionic endowments: 

A presence of elevated dignity, her 


mien and motion superb and graceful- 
ly majestic; her voice full, clear and 












strong, so that no violence of passion 
could be too much for her: and when 
distress or tenderness possessed her, 
she subsided into the most affecting 
melody and softness. In the art of ex- 
citing pity she had a power beyond all 
the actresses I have ever seen, or what 
your imagination can conceive. 


As to Lord Rochester, who thus ini- 
tiated Mrs. Barry into passion, fictitious 
and real: He was the classic rake of 
the riotous Restoration. His name is 
an epitome of all that was drunken, de- 
lirious and damnable while Charles IT 
was on the throne. It seems, however, 
that in this case the devil has been given 
more than his due; Rochester’s noto- 
riety, intensified by apocryphal anecdote, 
is perhaps not altogether deserved; but 
before his exhausted vitality flickered 
out,,at the early age of thirty-three, he 
had set the fast company of-his day an 
impossible pace. Still, he is an ingratiat- 
ing, rather an iniquitous figure; he was 
precocious, talented and witty—a man 
of gifts and muscular intellect caught 
in the high-tide of Restoration vicious- 
ness and surrendering himself to the 
swift current with total abandon. 


The Amazing Lord Rochester 


ONLY one epigram is needed for 
the perpetuation of Rochester’s fame 
as a Satirist—the verses which he in- 
scribed upon the door of Charles II’s 
bed-chamber : 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. 


He has many another crisp bit to his 
credit, however; his gibes in rhyme, 
written with a venomous pen, stung ten- 
der reputations right and left. His was 
a mind of intense vitality, ever busy 
in the heat of alcohol; a superman of 
dissipation, he might almost be called. 
His poems make a rather extensive col- 
lection, marred by obscenities, some of 
which were foisted upon him by unscru- 
pulous editors of later periods; still, 
pretty lyrics are also to be found among 
them. To the stage he contributed an 
adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Valentinian,” produced after his death, 
with Mrs. Barry in the leading rdle. 
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His exploits of ill-repute were many; 
Pepys records this specimen : 

Thence to my Lady Sandwich’s, 
where, to my shame, I had not been a 
great while. Here, ‘upon my telling 
her a story of my Lord Rochester’s 
running away on Friday night last 
with Mrs. Mallett, the great beauty 
and fortune of the north, who had 
supped at White Hall with Mrs. 
Stewart, and was going home to her 
lodgings with her grandfather, my 
Lord Haly, by coach; and was at 
Charing Cross seized on by both 
horse and foot-men, and foreibiy 
taken from him, and put into a coach 
with six horses, and two women pro- 
vided to receive her, and carried away. 
Upon immediate pursuit, my Lord of 
Rochester, for whom the King had 
spoke to the lady often, but with no 
success, was taken at Uxbridge! but 
the lady is not yet heard of, and the 
King mighty angry, and the Lord 
sent to the Tower. 

Nothing was too crazy for Rochester 
to attempt. He went about London dis- 
guised as a porter or a beggar; he cos- 
tumed himself as an Italian mounte- 
bank and practiced astrology in a low 
quarter for several weeks. Once, with 
Etherege, who was his inseparable, and 
two other ruffling gentlemen, he was 
involved in a shocking brawl at Epsom. 
After tossing some street musicians in 
a blanket, they decided to bait the con- 
stable, and dragged that worthy out of 
his bed to receive a beating. The town 
watchmen rushed to the rescue and sub- 
dued them, but after the fracas was 
apparently over, Rochester drew his 
sword on the constable. The watch re- 
turned to the attack; another mélée fol- 
lowed, and one of Rochester’s friends 
was run through with a pike and slain. 


A Rogue Repentant 


THIS rogue persisted in being para- 
doxical, and he now has a niche, of all 
places, in ecclesiastical biography, 
through the good graces of Bishop Bur- 
net. When he began to pay the physic. 
al penalty of his sins, he became re- 
pentant and called upon the historian- 
churchman for spiritual advice. The 
bishop’s account of their association and 
theological debates is a fascinating char- 
acter study which paints the rake in 
cleaner colors than he has been granted 
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at other hands, and which also discloses 
him as possessed of a philosophy of 
keenly modern rationalistic tendencies. 
Rochester was converted into a humble 
Christian mood before his death, but 
he also converted the bishop to a 
friendly view of his past misdemeanors. 
Burnet defends him as follows: 


_ The natural heat of his fancy, being 
inflamed by wine, made him so extrav- 
agantly pleasant that many, to be di- 
verted by that humor, studied to en- 
gage him deeper and deeper in in- 
temperance; which at length did so 
entirely subdue him that, as he told 
me, for five years together he was 
continually drunk: not all the while 
under the visible effect of it, but his 
blood was so inflamed that he was not 
in all that time cool enough to be per- 
fectly master of himself. This led him 
to say and do many wild and unac- 
countable things There were 
two principles in his natural temper 
that being heightened by.this heat car- 
ried him to great excesses; a violent 
love of pleasure, and a disposition to 
extravagant mirth. The one involved 
him in great sensuality: the other led 
him to many odd adventures and frol- 
ies, in which he was oft in hazard of 
his life: the one being the same ir- 
regular appetite ‘n his mind that the 
other was in iis body, which made 
him think nothing diverting that was 
not extravagant. And though in cold 
blood he was a generous and goad- 
natured man, yet he would go far in 
his heats after anything that might 
turn to a jest or matter of diversion. 


Rochester to Barry 


A GROUP of Rochester’s letters sur- 
vives, to throw some light upon his af- 
fairs with Mrs. Barry, to whom, it is 
believed, he gave the most sincere love 
of his debauched career. In one of 
them he writes: 


Madam:—So much wit and beauty 
as you have should think of nothing 
less than doing miracles; and there 
cannot be a greater than to continue 
to love me; affecting everything 
that is mean, as loving pleasure, 
and being fond where you find 
merit; but to pick out the wildest 
and most fantastical odd man alive, 
and to place your kindness there, is an 
act as brave and daring as will show 
the greatness of your spirit, and dis- 
tinguish you in love as you are in 

all things else, from womankind. 
Whether I have made a good argu- 
ment for myself, I leave you to judge; 
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and beg you to believe me whenever I 
tell you what Mrs. Barry is, since I 
give you so sincere an account of her 
humblest servant: Remember the hour 
of a strict account, when both hearts 
are to open, and we obliged to 
speak freely, as you ordered it yester- 
day: for so must I ever call the day I 
saw you last, since all time between 
that and the next visit is no part of my 
life, or at least like a long fit of the . 
falling-sickness, wherein I am dead to 
ail joy and happiness.—Here is a 
damned impertinent fool bolted in, that 
hinders me from ending my letter; the 
plague take him, and any man or 
woman alive that takes my thoughts 
off you: But in the evening I will see 
you and be happy in spite of all the 
fools in the world. 


In another communication, he de- 
fines the ground of their attachment, 
with some truth, in this concise man- 
ner: 

Dear Madam:—You are stark mad, 
and therefore the fitter for me to love; 
and that is the reason, I think, I can 


never leave to be 
Your Humble Servant. 


His daughter by Mrs. Barry, named 
Betty, was the cause of a quarrel be- 
tween them, Rochester insisting, ap- 
parently, that the mother should sur- 
render the care of their offspring to 
more proper guardians selected by him- 
self. They made it up again, however, 
and he wrote to her: 

I am far from delighting in the grief 

I have given you by taking away the 
child, and you, who made it so abso- 
lutely necessary for me to do so, must 
take that excuse from me for all the ill 
nature of it. On the other side, pray be 
assured I love Betty so well that you 
need not apprehend any neglect from 
those I employ; and I hope very 
shortly to restore her to you a finer 
girl than ever. 


Rochester died in 1680, leaving an 
annuity of forty pounds for the sup- 
port of the child. Then George Ether- 
ege, as his next friend, inherited the 
actress herself as companion. 


Enter George Etherege 


OF THIS affair little is known, for 
Etherege is an elusive figure in the Res- 
toration pageant, important though his 
work is from the critical point of view. 
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It lasted, apparently, from 1680 to 1685, 
being terminated by the dramatist’s ap- 
pointment to the post of British envoy 
extraordiuury to Ratisbon; it was a 
union of mutual satisfaction, and was 
blessed by a daughter, to whom the 
ec bequeathed six thousand pounds. 

ome comment upon Etherege himself 
is necessary, however, to illustrate Mrs. 
Barry’s influence in the realm of letters. 

He was a fine gentleman of the Res- 
toration, flagrant enough in his morals 
but without Rochester’s deadly vigor in 
vice. Elegant, amiable and slothful, he 
was known as “gentle George” or “easy 
Etherege,” as in these lines of Roches- 
ter, rebuking him for an indolent pen: 


Now Apollo had got gentle George in 

his eye, 

And frankly confessed that, of all 

men that writ, 

There’s none had more fancy, sense, 

judgment, and wit; 

But i’ the crying sin, idleness, he was 

so hardened 

That his long seven years’ silence was 

not to be pardoned. 

Before the accession of Charles II, 
Etherege had, it is surmised, spent a 
number of years im Paris; and he 
brought ‘back with him the manners of 
French gallantry, as a contrast to Eng- 
lish brutality in dissipation. Moreover, 
he had seen the dawn of Moliere on the 
French stage, and by adapting the spirit 
of that master to the Restoration mood, 
eschewing the moral point of view and 
satirically recording rather than boldly 
castigating manners, he became the 
pioneer of a new school. Etherege 
blazed the way for Congreve, Gold- 
smith and Sheridan ; let him be honored, 
then, rather than included in the whole- 
sale denunciation of the Restoration 
comic writers, according to time-hon- 
ored convention. His was a deft, light 
touch; he depicted fops and beaux “in 
a key of rose-color on pale gray,” says 
Edmund Gosse. The volume of his work 
is slender, but he occupies a position of 
some historical importance in the de- 
velopment of English comedy. 

Etherege’s plays are only three in 
number: “She Would if she Could” 
(1668); “The Comical Revenge, or 
Love in a Tub” (1669) ; and “The Man 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter” 
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(1676). The latter was his masterpiece ; 
its dialogue is almost Congrevian in 
brightness. The leading characters were 
plainly recognizable to its audiences; 
the airy Sir Fopling was Beau Hewitt; 
impetuous Dorimant was Lord Roches- 
ter, even to details of costume; gay 
young Medley was Sir Charles Sedley; 
and the suave Bellair was Etherege him- 
self. To complete the precious coterie, 
the rdle of Mrs. Loveit was played by 
Mrs. Barry. 


“She Would if She Could” 


PEPYS gives us a single glance at 
Etherege in a jotting that is rich with 
playhouse atmosphere: 


My wife being gone before, I to the 
Duke of York’s play-house; where a 
new play of Etheridge’s called ‘She 
Would If She Could;’ and though I 
was there by two o’clock, there was 
one thousand people put back that 
could not have room in the pit; and I, 
at last, because my wife was there, 
made shift to get into the 18d. box, 
and there saw; .And, among the 
rest, here was the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to-day openly sat in the pit; and 
there I found him with my Lord 
Buckhurst, and Sedley, and Etheridge 
the poet; the last of whom I did hear 
mightily find fault with the actors, 
that they were out of humor, and had 
not their parts perfect, and that Har- 
ris did do nothing nor could so much 
as sing a ketch in it; while all the rest 
did, through the whole pit, blame the 
play as a silly, dull thing, though there 
was something very roguish and 
witty; but the design of the play, and 
end, mighty insipid. 

This man of fashion and letters was 
too lazy for a dramatist, so he became 
a diplomat, and spent five years at Ratis- 
bon. One of his rare letters contains this 
comment on staid German life: 


Is it not enough to breed an ill habit 
of body in a man who was used to sit 
up till morning to be forced, for want 
of knowing what to do with himself, 
to go to bed in the evening; one who 
has been used to live with all freedom, 
never to approach anyone without 
ceremony; one who has been used to 
run up and down to find variety of 
company, to sit at home and entertain 
himself in solitude? . If I. do 
well after all this, you must allow me 
to be a great philosopher; and I dare 
affirm Cato left not the world with 
a firmness of soul than I did Eng- 

and. 
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“Gentle George” scandalized the 
Germans by receiving an actress on 
terms of social equality, His house was 
besieged by a mob while he was at din- 
“ner with the lady, but he charged the 
crowd, sword in hand, at the head .of 
his garrison of servants, and challenged 
its ringleader, a baron. He gamed and 
wrote verses to kill the time, quafied 
many a flagon of Rhenish, and com- 
ported himself generally like a gallant 
blade of the Restoration. The tradition 
is that he died in Ratisbon, about 1689, 
breaking his neck an a drunken fall 
downstairs; but there is better historic- 
al ground for believing that he fled to 
Paris after James II was dethroned by 
William of Orange, and passed away 
there in a more or Jess naturai manner. 


Thomas Otway 


IF WRETCHED Thomas Otway had 
been alive when Etherege left London 
on his diplomatic mission, he might 
have had his great desire, which was 
possession of Mrs. Barry. He had been 
willing to wait, and to eat his heart 
out in patience. But poverty and star- 

- vation had then claimed him for their 
own ; he had died so pitifully that Lon- 
don was shamed, even in those careless 
days, and kept an ignominious silence 
about his end. 

This forlorn member of the clan of 
poets accursed was the son of a Sussex 
rector; he was educated at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and as an un- 
dergraduate was drawn to London at 
the age of twenty (1671) by the gla- 
mour of the stage. Comely of person, he 
had hoped for a career as an actor; 
and through the friendship of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn he was given a réle in her 
drama, “The Forced Marriage,” when 
it was produced at the Duke’s theatre. 
Stage fright sealed his lips, however ; 
he was a complete failure, and had to 
surrender his part. Thea he returned to 
the university, to desert it finally in 
1674, after refusing to take holy orders. 
He became a subaltern in a troop. of 
horse, but sold his commission within 
a year to gravitate to Londen once 
more, determined to earn his living by 
his pen. His first tragedy, “Alcibiades,” 


was soon accepted, and was staged with 
the rising star, Mrs. Barry, in the small 
réle of Drawilla, the leonine Betterton 
playing the hero. Otway’s impression- 
able heart then began its long, vain 
yearnings. 

Mrs. Barry, involved with Lord 
Rochester at the time, played a gamé 
with the promising young writer, famil- 
iar through the ages to sirens of her 
type. Hers was a cold, worldly soul, de- 
voted only to self-interest; and she en- 
couraged him just enough to keep him 
in servitude. In a word, she used his 
passion for her own professional ad- 
vancement, and made-no return. He, 
thoroughly beguiled, kept on hoping and 
toiling, putting his genius on the rack 
to create roles for her, pouring out his 
faithful dog’s heart in dithyrambic let- 
ters, squandering his earnings with a 
crew of rich wastrels in order to live 
in her world. 


i “Don Carlos” 


OTWAY ‘followed the weak “Alci- 
biades” with the immeasurably superior 
“Don Carlos,” which came within hail- 
ing distance of Corneille; then he 
brought eut an excellent translation of 
Racine’s drama on Titus and Berenice. 
The latter was slavishly dedicated to 
Lord Rochester, the possessor of his 
beloved, but instead of rewarding him 
in the customary manner, the impish 
Earl, suspecting rivalry, turned upon 
him with villainous satires. Then Ot- 
way, sickening of his servility, tried to 
forget Mrs. Barry and cure himself of 
too much loving by military service in 
Flanders. He returned from that ven- 
ture in 1679, ragged and penniless, sans 
health, sans fame, sans loot, to be satir- 
ized once more by Rochester. 

The madness for Mrs. Barry, how- 
ever, still burned in his veins; it was 
fastened on him like a disease, and 
broke out with fresh violence after his 
return from voluntary exile. He now be- 
gan that series of letters to her which 
will presently be quoted. Determined to 
win her, bent upon rehabilitating his 
fortunes more for that purpose than for 
literary reputation, he busied his pen 
upon plays. and poems. As he was bring- 
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ing “The Orphan” to completion, the 
troublesome Rochester died, and his 
hopes flared up again at the news. The 

prologue and preface to that drama 
' seem to reflect that event by a tone 
which, for him, is almost jocund. His 
fool’s paradise did not last tong, for the 
gossips who told of Mrs. Barry’s aston- 
ishing triumph as MV onimia also carried 
the word that Etherege was Rochester’s 
successor. 


“The Orphan” 


IT WAS “The Orphan” which gave 
Mrs. Barry her greatest moment of 
pathos. The indispensable Dr. Doran’s 
comment upon the “‘point” of which she 
made a chef d’ euvre in that piece is too 
apropos to be neglected : 


Mrs. Barry, like many other emi- 
nent members of her profession, was 
famous for the way in which she ut- 
tered some single expression in the 
play. The ‘Look there!’ of Spranger 
Barry, as he passed the body of Ruwt- 
land, always moved the house to 
tears. So, the ‘Remember twelwe!’ of 
Mrs. Siddons’ Belvidera; the “Well, as 
you guess!’ of Edmund Kean’s Rich- 
ard; the ‘Qu en dis-tu?’ of Talma’s 
Auguste; the ‘Je crois!’ of Rachel's 
Pauline; the ‘Je vois!’ of Mademoiselle 
Mars’s Valerie, were “points’ which 
never failed to excite an audience to 
enthusiasm. But there were two 
phrases with which Mrs. Barry could 
still more deeply move an audience. 
When, in ‘The Orphan,’ she pro- 
nounced the words, “Ah, poor Casta- 
lio!’ not only did the audience weep, 
but the actress herself shed tears 
abundantly. The other phrase was in 
a scene of Banks’ puling tragedy, ‘The 
Unhappy Favorite, or the Earl of Es- 
sex.’ In that play, Mrs. Barry repre- 
sented Queen Elizabeth, and that with 
such effect that it was currently said, 
the people of her day knew more of 
Queen Elizabeth from her impersona- 
tion of the character than they did 
from history. The apparently com- 
monplace remark, ‘What mean my 
grieving subjects?’ was invested by 
her with such emphatic grace and dig- 
nity, as to call up murmurs of appro- 
bation which swelled into thunders of 
applause. 


Dramatic authorship, even in its most 
fortunate aspects, was no sure way to 
prosperity then; and Otway, like a true 
poet, let others reap the financial profit 
of his work. Destitution and despair 
were dragging him down even while 
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“The ” was winning more fame. 
and largess for Mrs. Barry. He kept on 
struggling against his malign fate, how- 
ever, and two years later brought out 
“Venice Preserved,” which has become 
a permanent memorial to his genius 
and which is often rated as one of the 
finest tragic dramas since Shakespeare. 
With Mrs. Barry as the original Belzi- 
dera, the play took London by storm; 
but for poor Otway, there was no re- 
prieve. He sank to the depths, and no 
helping hands were held out to lift im 


up. 
Otway’s Letters 


HIS letters to Mrs. Barry, judging 
by internal evidence, began with his re- 
turn from soldiering in the Low Coun- 
tries, in 1680, and ended with the pro- 
duction of “Venice Preserved” in 1682. 
They tell a story of love-in-wretched- 
ness which is epic in its violence. In 
chronological sequence, stripped of 
their frequent italics and modernized 
in spelling, they read as follows: 


My Tyrant!—I endure too much 
torment to be silent, and have en- 
dured it too long not to make the se- 
verest complaint. I love you, I dote 
on you; desire makes me mad when 
I am near you; and despair, when I 
am from you. Sure, of all miseries, 
love is to me the most intolerable: It 
haunts me in my sleep, perplexes 
me when waking; every melancholy 
thought makes my fears more power- 
ful; and every ‘delightful one makes 
nry wishes more unruly. In all other 
uneasy chances of a man’s life, there. 
is an immediate recourse to some 
kind of ‘succor or another: In wants 
we apply ourselves to our friends; in 
sickmess to physicians: But love, the 
sum, the total of all misfortunes, must 
be endured with silence; no friend so 
dear to trust with such a secret, nor. 
remedy in art so powerful to remove 
its anguish, Since the first day I saw 
you, I have hardly enjoyed one hour 
of perfect quiet: I loved you early, 
and no sooner had I beheld that soft, 
bewitching face of yours but I felt in 
my heart the very foundation of all 
my peace give way: But when you be- 
came another’s, I must confess that I 
did then rebel, had foolish pride 
enough to promise myself I would in 
time tecover my liberty: In spite of 
my enslaved nature, I swore against 
myself, I would not love you: I af- 
fected a resentment, stifled my spirit, 
and would not let it bend, so much as 
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once to upbraid you, each day it was 
my chance to see or to be near you: 
With stubborn sufferance I resolved 
to bear and brave your power: Nay, 
did it often too, successfully. General- 
ly, with wine or conversation I diver- 
ted or appeased the demon that pos- 
sessed me; but when at night, return- 
ing to my unhappy self, to give my 
heart an account why I had done it so 
unnatural a violence, it was then I al- 
ways paid a treble interest for the 
short moments of ease which I had 
borrowed; then every treacherous 
thought rose up and took your part, 
nor left me till they had thrown me 
on my bed and opened those sluices 
of tears that were to run till morn- 
ing. ; 


The Poet Pleads 


THIS has been for some _ years 
my best condition; nay, time itself, 
that decays all things else, has but in- 
creased and added to my longings. I 
tell you and charge you to believe it, 
as you are generous, (for sure you 
must be, for everything, except your 
neglect of me, persuades me that you 
are so) even at this time, though 
other arms have held you, and so long 
trespassed on those dear joys that 
only were my due; I love you with all 
that tenderness of spirit, that purity 
of truth, and that sincerity of heart, 
that I could sacrifice the nearest 
friends or interest I have on earth, 
barely but to please you: If I had all 
the world, it should be yours; for 
with it I could be but miserable if you 
were not mine. I appeal to you for 
justice, if through the whole actions 
of my life I have done any one thing 
that might not let you see how abso- 
lute your authority was over me. 
Your commands have always been 
sacred to me; your smiles have al- 
ways transported me; and _ your 
frowns awed me. In short, you will 
quickly become to me the greatest 
blessing or the greatest curse that 
ever man was doomed to. I cannot so 
much as look upon you without con- 
fusion; wishes and fears rise up in 
war within me, and work a cursed dis- 
traction through my soul that must, 
I am sure, in time have wretched con- 
sequences: You only can with that 


healing cordial, love, assuage and: 


calm my torments; pity the man then 
who would be proud to die for you 
and cannot live without you, and al- 
low him thus far to boast too, that 
(take out Fortune from the balance) 
you never were beloved or courted by 
a creature that had a nobler or juster 
retense to your heart, than the un- 
ortunate (and even at this time) 
* weeping, Otway: 
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“Gross, Thick, Home-Spun Friend- 


ship” 


IN VALUE of your quiet, though it 
would be the utter ruin of my own, I 
have endeavored this day to persuade 
myself never more to trouble you with 
a passion that has tormented me suffi- 
ciently already, and is so much more 
a torment to me, in that I perceive it 
was become one to you, who are 
much dearer to me than my own self. 
I have laid all the reasons my dis- 
tracted conditions would let me have 
recourse to before me: I have con- 
sulted my pride, whether after a ri- 
val’s possession, I ought to ruin all 
my peace for a woman that another 
has been more blessed in, though no 
man ever loved as I did: But love, 
victorious love, overthrows all that, 
and tells me it is his nature never to 
remember; he still looks forward 
from the present hour, expecting still 
new dawns, new rising happiness; 
never looks back, never regards what 
is past and left behind him, but buries 
and forgets it quite in the hot, fierce 
pursuit of joy before him; I have con- 
sulted too, my very self, and find how 
careless nature was in framing me; 
seasoned me hastily with all the most 
violent inclinations and desires, but 
omitted the ornaments that should 
make those qualities become me. I 
have consulted too, my lot of fortune, 
and find how foolishly I wish pos- 
session of what is so precious; all the 
world’s too cheap for it, yet still I 
love, still I dote on, and cheat myself, 
very content because the folly pleases 
me. It is pleasure to think how fair 
you are, though at the same time, 
worse than damnation to think how 
cruel: Why should you tell me you 
have shut your heart up forever? It is 
an argument unworthy of yourself, 
sounds like reserve, and not so much 
sincerity as sure I may claim even 
from a little of your friendship. Can 
your age, your face, your eyes, and 
your spirit bid defiance to that sweet 
power. No, you know better to what 
end Heaven made you, know better 
how to manage youth and pleasure 
than to let them die and pall upon 
your hands. ’Tis me, ’tis only me you 
have barred your heart against. 
My sufferings, my diligence, my 
sighs, complaints-and tears are of no 
power with your haughty nature; yet 
sure you might at least vouchsafe to 
pity them, not shift me off with gross, 
thick, home-spun friendship, the com- 
mon coin that passes betwixt world- 
ly interests: Must that be my lot! 
Take it, ill-natured, take it, give it to 
him who would waste his fortune for 
you, give it to the man who would fill 
your lap with gold, court with offers 
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of vast rich possessions, give it the 
fool who hath nothing but his money 
to plead for him: Love will have a 
much nearer relation, or none. I ask 
for glorious happiness; you bid me 
welcome to your friendship; it is like 
seating me at your side-table, when I 
have the best pretense to the right- 
hand at the feast. I love, I dote, I am 
mad, and know no measure, nothing 
but extremes can give me ease; the 
kindest love, or most provoking 
scorn: Yet even your scorn would 
not perform the cure; it might indeed 
take off the edge of hope, but damned 
despair will gnaw my heart forever. 
If then I am not odious to your eyes, 
if you have charity enough to value 
the well-being of a man_ who holds 
you dearer than you the child you are 
most fond of, by that sweet pledge of 
your first softest love, I charm and 
here conjure you to pity the distract- 
ing pangs of mine; pity my unquiet 
days and restless nights; pity the 
frenzy that has half possessed my 
brain already, and makes me write to 
you thus ravingly: The poor wretch 
in Bedlam is more at peace than I 
am! And if I must never possess the 
heaven I wish for, my next desire is 
(and the sooner the better) a clean- 
swept cell, a merciful keeper, and 
your compassion when you find me 
there. Think and be generous. 


“Remember Poor Otway” 


SINCE you are going to quit the 
world, I think myself obliged, as a 
member of the world, to use the best 
of my endeavors to divert you from 
so ill-natured an inclination: There- 
fore, by reason your visits will take 
up so much of to-day, I have debarred 
myself the opportunity of waiting on 
you this afternoon, that I may take 
a time you are more mistress of, and 
when you shall have more leisure to 
hear, if it be possible for any argu- 
ments of mine to take place in a heart 
I am afraid too much _ hardened 
against me: I must confess it may 
look a little extraordinary, for one 
under my circumstances to endeavor 
the confirming your good opinion of 
the world, when it had been better for 
me, one of us had never seen it. For 
nature disposed me from my creation 
to love, and my ill-fortune has con- 
demned me to dote on one who cer- 
tainly could never have been deaf so 
long to so faithful a passion, had na- 
ture disposed her from her creation 
to hate anything but me. I beg you 
forgive this trifling, for I have so 
many thoughts of this nature that ’tis 
impossible for me to take pen and ink 
in my hand, and keep ’em quiet, espe- 
cially when I have the least pretense 
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to let you know you are the cause of 
the severest disquiets that ever 


touched the heart of Otway. 
a * * * 


Could I see you without passion or 
be absent from you without pain, I 
need not beg your pardon for this re- 
newing’ my vows, that I love you 
more than health, or any happiness 
here or hereafter. Everything you do 
is a new charm to me; and though I 
have languished for seven long tedi- 
ous years of desire, jealously despair- 
ing; yet every minute I see you I still 
discover something new and more be- 
witching. Consider how I love you; 
what would I not renounce, or enter- 
prise for you? I must have you mine, 
or I am miserable; and nothing but 
knowing which shall be the happy 
hour can make the rest of my life that 
are to come tolerable. Give me a word 
or two of comfort, or resolve never to 
look with common goodness on me 
more, for I cannot bear a kind look 
and after it a cruel denial. This min- 
ute my heart aches for you: And, if 
I cannot have a right in yours, I wish 
it would ache till I could complain to 
you no longer. Remember Poor Otway. 


“Oh, Thou Tormenter!” 


YOU cannot be but sensible that I 
am blind, or you would not so openly 
discover what a ridiculous tool you 
make of me. I should be glad to dis- 
cover whose satisfaction I was sacri- 
ficed to this morning; for I am sure 
your own ill-nature would not be 
guilty of inventing such an injury to 
me, merely to try how much I could 
bear, were it not for the sake of some 
ass that has the fortune to please 
you: In short, I have made it the 
business of my life to do you service, 
and please you, if possible, by any 
way to convince you of the unhappy 
love I have for seven years toiled un- 
der; and your whole business is to 
pick ill-natured conjectures out of my 
harmless freedom of conversation to 
vex and gall me with, as often as you 
are pleased to divert yourself at the 
expense of my quiet. Oh, thou tor- 
menter! Could I think it were jeal- 
ousy, how should I humble myself to 
be justified; but I cannot bear the 
thought of being made a property 
either of another man’s good-fortune 
or the vanity of a woman that designs 
nothing but to plague me. There may 
be means found, some time or other, 
to let you know your mistaking. 

* * * * 


You were pleased to send me word 
you would meet me in the Mall this 
evening, and give me further satisfac- 
tion in the matter you were so unkind 
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to charge me with; I was there, but 
found you not; and therefore beg of 
you, as you ever would wish yourself 
to be eased of the highest torment it 
were possible your nature to be sensi- 
ble of, to let me see you sometime to- 
morrow, and send me word by this 
bearer, where, and at what hour, you 
will be so just as either to acquit or 
condemn me; that I may hereafter, 
for your sake, either bless all your be- 
witching sex, or as often as I hence- 
forth think of you, curse womankind 
forever. 


Otway’s Tragic Death 


THREE years of squalor followed 
“Venice Preserved” for Otway, and 
then he died, more forlornly, it seems, 
than Chatterton. He hid himself away in 
the slums of London to escape his credi- 
tors, borrowing enough money from his 
one-time friends to keep himself in a 
state of alcoholic forgetfulness. He 
wrote one more play, and brought out 
a poem of royal flattery after the death 
of Charles II, but these efforts did not 
help his plight. A sordid inn, called the 
Sign of the Bull, was his place of ref- 
uge, from which he would make fur- 
tive excursions for alms, in deadly fear 
of the bailiffs. One night, starving and 
almost naked, he accosted a passer-by, 
begging a shilling with which to buy 
food. 

“IT am Otway, the poet,” he whined. 

The man, an admirer of his works, 
was horror-stricken at this apparition 
of a genius in the gutter, and gave him 
a guinea for his immediate relief, prom- 
ising him more whenever he needed it. 
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Otway rushed to the nearest bakery- 
shop for bread, and set his teeth into 
the loaf, ravening like a wolf. But he 
had been without food too long; the 
first mouthful choked him, and thus this 
tardy succor proved the death of him. 

Otway’s minor writings for the stage 
include comedies called “Friendship in 
Fashion,” “The Soldier’s Fortune,” 
“The Atheist,” and “Heroic Friend- 
ship,” the latter produced posthumously 
and doubtless worked over. by other 
hands from his scenario or rough 
draft; a re-hash of Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Julius Czx- 
sar” as “The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius,”—for which vandalism he 
humbly begged the pardon of his illus- 
trious master; and a translation of 
Moliére’s “Fourberies de Scapin.” “The 
Orphan” and “Venice Preserved” re- 
mained in the repertory of the British 
stage for two centuries; the latter even 
yet has not lost its vitality. 


A Prolonged Career 


MRS. BARRY, the vampire to whom 
this poetic fool. made his ineffectual 
prayer, flourished for a long period. 
She lived through Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
reign, saw the rise of Mrs. Oldfield, 
and died November 7, 1713. Her last 
recorded words were a delirious jest at 
Queen Anne’s creation of twelve new 
peers. Like a true tragedy queen, it was 
a line of blank verse that she mouthed: 

“Ha, ha! and so they make us lords 
by dozens!” 
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GEORGE M. COHAN is beyond doubt the most interesting figure in the American theatre. 
As author, composer, producer and stage director he is at the same time the most successful 
young man identified with the stage in- this country. What he has written in this series of 
dramatists’ confessions will be read with lively interest by all play-goers. 


T IS somewhat difficult for a writer 
to decide just which of his efforts is 
the best, but as I have been asked 

to say something about my most suc- 
cessful play, “Forty-Five Minutes 
From Broadway” seems to be the one 
to claim attention. 

This musical comedy, to which the 
public has kindly given its approval 
for something over six years, was, 
like many successful stage products, 
written on the spur of the moment, 
and under pressure. The way it hap- 
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pened was this: In 1904, the firm of 
Cohan and Harris was formed, and 
shortly after that, a contract was 
made with Miss Fay Templeton, then 
at the height of her popularity, in 
which she was to appear under our 
management. The contract contained 
a clause which made Miss Temple- 


_ton’s salary forthcoming to her, 


whether she played or not, and 
as it was no inconsiderable sum, 
it was necessary for us to provide 
her with a vehicle. Unfortunately, 
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we had none. That is, we con- 
sidered it unfortunate at the time, 
but as things turned out, it was per- 
haps just as well for all of us. Oth- 
erwise, “Forty-Five Minutes From 
Broadway” might never have been 
written, for it was because of the sud- 
den necessity of providing our star 
with something to work with, that 
the piece was put together. More 
than that, too, it was necessary to 
produce it on very short notice. This 
ieft little time for the actual work, 
but that was perhaps just as well, as 
this particular writer has a habit of 
doing things that way. 

Many playwrights have_ regular 
hours for work. That may, or may 
not, be the best way. It is all a mat- 
ter of temperament. If you are born 
to be methodical, you will do things 
that way. But if it is in you to do 
things on the spur of the moment, 
that is the way you will continue to 
do them, and it is the way for you. 
A well known and successful author 
said, not long ago, that his method 
of producing literature was on the 
order of a cat having a fit. Said he: 
“A cat hardly ever plans having a 
fit very carefully. When it gets ready 
to have a fit, it goes ahead and has 
it. Sometimes it’s a good fit, and 
sometimes it’s a mere fizzle. And 
sometimes the cat thinks it’s having 
one of the best fits it ever had, and 
then the fit critics say it’s a mighty 
poor fit. And that’s the way it goes.” 

There are, of course, things that 
throw managers into fits, and one of 
them is having a contract to feature 
a high-priced player, and then not 
having a vehicle. In Miss Temple- 
ton’s case, it meant pulling off my 
coat and working day and night un- 
til “Forty-Five Minutes From Broad- 
way” was an actuality. 

Only one person in the world ever 
takes musical comedy very seriously, 
and that is the one who writes it. 
During the time that he is compos- 
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ing the lyrics, writing the lines, con- — 
structing the plot and writing the 
music, he is about as busy as he 
could very well be. Musical comedy 
should, of course, be frivolous. It is 
not a serious form of entertainment, 
and is built only to amuse. That is 
what the people want; at least the 
box offices talk that language. But in 
order to entertain even in a frivolous 
way, some one has got to do some 
serious thinking, especially when the 
amusement stretches over a period of 
two hours and a half. A man must be 
able to think about forty ways in 
order to compile enough material to 
run riot for that length of time, es- 
pecially as the musical comedy crowd 
expect you to hand them a laugh at 
the end of about every ten seconds. 
Another thing: the words the ac- 
tors speak must always lead to a 
song, and when you sit down to com- 
pose it, you must be careful to make 
it a song that the audience will whis- 
tle on the way out, for unless the 
song is “catchy,” it doesn’t take, and 
consequently the dialogue which led 
up to this number is worthless, and 
away goes the whole scene. The song 
part of the musical comedy is par- 
ticularly important to the author, for 
the reason that the royalties from 
the music are, as a rule, as big as the 
play royalties, This is the reason that 
the story isn’t oftener allowed to in- 
terfere with a good tune. And while 
you are writing this good tune, don’t 
forget that it is no good without a 
corking set of lyrics, and remember 
incidentally, that the lyrics must 
rhyme. Still another thing you must 
keep in mind is that the song must 
always be in keeping with the situ- 
ation, and when the rest has been 
attended to, don’t let the fact slip by 
you that as soon as the music num- 
ber is over, you must grip your au- 
dience with a how! of laughter. If 
you fail to do this, it may take you 
fifteen minutes to get them back 
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where they were before the song. It 
must always. be kept in mind, tao, 
that the chorus people have got to 
make changes of costumes, and that 
dialogue must be written between 
songs in order to give time for this. 

Ideas for topical songs usually 
come in flashes and it’s a good plan 
to jot thems down when they are 
fresh in the mind, otherwise they may 
vanish mysteriously before you know 
it. This is one excuse for impulsive 
writing, and im that case, the back 
of an envelope or anything handy 
that will take ink is good enough for 
the registering. As to the melodies, 
I usually whistle them or hum them 
and let somebody else take them 
down—takes too long for me to do 
that work. And incidentally, night is 
the best time to write, for then it 
is quiet. Altogether, I have written 
about four hundred songs, and prob- 
ably none have been better than 
“Mary Is a Grand Old Name,” “So 
Long, Mary,” and others that ap- 
peared in “Forty-Five Minutes From 
Broadway.” Some of them, written 
seventeen years ago, are still on the 
catalogues of the music publishers. 
Among them are: “I Guess I'll Have 
to Telegraph My Baby,” and “Un- 
derneath the Blanket of a Folding 
Bed.” 

In writing for the amusement of 
the public, it is always necessary to 
keep in mind the fact that the inter- 
est of the auditors must not be per- 
mitted to flag even for a moment, 
and this means that the writer must 
keep bringing in a constant succes- 
‘sion of novelties and surprises. A bad 
musical comedy dies young; but a 
good one will last for years and be 
a good repeater, The road companies 
of “Forty-Five Minutes from Broad- 
way” go back into the same towns 
year after year and get good notices. 
It is still a good box office proposition 
in this country, and the Canadian 
rights have just been sold, 
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First performances of musical 
shows are usually bad, for the rea- 
son that they are thrown together, 
more or less, and have to be rewrit- 
ten during the process of rehearsal. 
This is apt to be the case with any 
Stage product where the author re- 
hearses his own stuff. This, of course, 
I always do. The framework is all 
that is necessary at first. Then I 
build in a dance, or add a song where 
I see that it is needed. 

To my mind, one of the most im- 
portant things to be considered in a 
stage production, is its absolute 
cleanliness. It is a mistake to think 
that catering to questionable sensa- 
tionalism is necessary in order to 
draw a crowd. Clean money is the 
best, and you can pack a theatre just 
as easily with a clever, wholesome 
play as with one that makes a woman 
ashamed to look her escort in the 
face. The follies of the human race 
are many, but it isn’t necessary to 
flaunt them in the eyes of the public 
who pay good money to see some- 
thing equally good. It’s a crime, any- 
way, when managers know that to 
weak minds, only a suggestion is 
necessary in order to accept and put 
into practice an evil thought. There 
is no room in our theatres, or at least 
ought not to be, for unexpurgated 
French farces, or equally offensive 
German products; and as for the un- 
cleam vaporings of native authors 
who by suggestion, innuendo and 
double meaning, cater to the sensu- 
alities and depraved minds of human 
animals, there is no excuse whatever. 
There is no humor in §salacity; a 
laugh cannot be extracted from the 
exhibition of a bare leg, and it isn’t 
shown in the name of art. Yet in 
many theatres to-day, acts are adver- 
tised in which the “big drag” is the 
conspicuous flaunting of half-naked 
women. : 

It is a pity that the theatre has to 
suffer because of a certain class of 
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managers who are nothing more than 
- human buzzards preying on the sen- 
sualities of an equally unwholesome 
portion of the public. This condition 
besmirches the whole stage, and un- 
just as it may be, those of us who are 
trying to give clean entertainments 
have tosuffer for it just thesame. For- 
tunately, there are among the mana- 
gers, some who will not degrade 
themselves nor their profession and 
the art for which it stands, by ac- 
quiring wealth through spreading de- 
pravity. Many of the names that 
stand for the highest success the the- 
atre has had the power to give, re- 
call only that which is pure and clean. 
Sir Henry Irving, Joseph Jefferson, 
Sol Smith Russell, Edwin Booth, 
Richard Mansfield, and the late Den- 
man Thompson—all lived up to their 
ideals of the profession they honored, 
and all were successful. 


Recently I have been getting out a 


of writing musical comedy, but the © 


one thing I don’t want to get out of © 


is writing clean stuff. “Get-Rich- ~ 


Quick-Wallingford” is another proof © 
that a clean show can pack a house. © 
One good thing leads to another in 
this business. Take the character of © 
Kid Burns in “Forty-Five Minutes ~ 
From Broadway.” The popularity of ~ 
that character led to the writing of © 
Ive @ 


“The Talk of New York.” 
bought a lot of carpet slippers, stub 


pens and things, and some day—no, 4 


this is the baseball season—some 
night, I’m going to write a real 
drama. That is, if I can get time to 
sit down and learn the rules. 
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